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TRACES. OF SHORT È AND Ò IN RGVEDA 
` BY i 
“A. M. GHATAGE 


The problem of the short values of é and 5 suspected of being 
found in RV. is intimately connected with that of the abhinihitu 
sandhi, and both must he treated together. For a long time, the 
facts of this sandhiin RV. are well-known, and scholars have 
come to the conclusion that, in spite of the writing of this sandhi 
in the traditional text, it was nearly non-existent in the oldest 
period of the language, and came into vogue only gradually so 
as to become finally the usual practice in the Classical Sanskrit. 
‘The RV, Samhita reveals an apparently conflicting procedure of 
sometimes eliding or merging the initial a in the preceding —e and 
-o, and more often keeping them apart with a hiatus between the 
two, No general principle for this divergent treatment is easily 
perceptible and the Rk-Pratisakhya finds it necessary to formu 
‘late a few general rules based on empirical observation and then 
to enumerate exceptions to them as found in the Samhita. The 
rules of the Pratisikhya' may be summarised in brief. It lays down 
that the abAinihtta sandhi is the rule between the Padas of a 
stanza, which sre treated as forming a unit in the Samhita. This 
rule is observed in the traditional text, except for 3 cases, which 
are duly noted by the Pratisikhya. In the interior of a Pada, 


1 1L 34-50, u 
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the sandhi occurs under definite conditions, otherwise absence 
of sandhi is the usual practice, The sandhi is observed in the 
following cases: (i) when the initial a~ is followed by a light syll- 

- able beginning with y- or v-; (ii) when the first word ends in-@vo 
and the following word begins with a-~ followed by any light 
syllable: (iii) after words ending in -aye, —ave, -ayo, -avo with 
initial a- irrespective of the nature of the following syllable 
(to this rule the Pratisakhya notes 12 exceptions );(iv) after 
uo, preceded by the words a, na, pra, kva, citra, s1vitd, eva or ka and 
followed by the initial a-. After these general rules the Prati- 
sakhya notes the cases of 16 words, the initial a- of which is 
elided; 10 words after which the a~ is lost and finally some 62 
cases of specific combinations in which a- is elided.! 

Modern grammarians have also pointed out the Jack of unifor- 
mity in the orthoepy of RV. and the predominant absence 
of this sandhi in the earlier phase of the language, Thus 
Whitney? has noted that out of 4500 cases in RV. only about 70 
show this loss of a- actually occurring in the pronunciation, 
while the writing shows it in three-fourth of the cases. From 
this he concludes that there is ‘no accordance in respect to the 
combination in question between the written and spoken form of 
the text ’. The cases of its real ocourrence are more in AV., and 
the sandhi gains in practice. 

Oldenberg? has discussed the problem in detail and has arri~ 
ved at some definite conclusions, which are generally accepted: 
by later grammarians, By an analysis of such oases as occur in: 
the second part of the Xth Mandala (from 90 to end), he points. 
out that in 19 cases the traditional text shows the Sandhi corre- 
ctly, and in 211 cases the textual tradition is equally correct in. 
noi showing this sandhi and preserving the hiatus. "There is 
only a single case (X 108. 5) where the sandhi is not shown. 
even when metre demands it, while in 22 cases, the sandhi is- 
written though the initial æ- must be pronounced, as far as the 
metrical evidence suggests. From this he concludes that the 
Vedic tradition of expressing this sandhi is generally correct aud 
is therefore genuine. The cases, where the incorrect writing of 
the sandbi is found, he explains as due to the working of the 


! Of. Max Mitllor SBE, XX XII pp xlviii-l, i 
? Sanskrit Grammar 135. $ Hymnen des Rgveda: Prolegomena p. 389 full. 
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redactors, who were following the rules, which are also stated 
in the Pratigakhya. These rules like the loss of a-when followed 
by y- or v- were the guiding principles of the redactors, but of 
the origin and reasons of these rules, he is sceptical. He frankly 
states that he has ‘ not succeeded in explaining the origin of these 
principles’ and he calls them ' principles which are arbitrarily 
invented’. According to him, some such principles were either 
current or invented, which were used by the redactors in remode- 
lling the text of the RV., and which were further deduced from it 
by the Pratisakhya. This explains the remarkable agreement bet- 
ween the text of the RV. and the rules of the Pratisakhya, 


p Later writers have added little to the conclusions of Oldenberg. 
Thus Waokernagel! states that according to the evidence of 
metre, the final and initial vowels form two distinct syllables in 
99 per cent cases of RV. and in about four-fifth of the cases of 
AV. and the metrical parts of YV. Sporadic cases occur in the 
old prose and the verses of the Brahmanic period. He further 
makes the important observation that the final syllable of the 
first word is metrically short. Arnold? has pointed out that ‘the 
combination of the two is rare in RV. proper, but is occasionally 
found in all parts of it; in the popular RV. it is considerably 
more common.’ Moreover, as he finds the loss of a~ even after 
the caesura, he thinks that the poets did not regard the loss ss 
equivalent to combination of the syllables. Macdonell* has simply 
summarised the statements of Wackernagel, and in his later work 
A Vedic Grammar for Students, has included the short values of 
gand din the list of metrical necessities.’ Lastly Bloomfield 
and Edgerton’ have discussed the cases of the abhinihita sandhi, 
as far as they are revealed in the variants of the Veda. They 
consider that the redaction of the Vedic texts was carried out 
when the rule of elision was established in the language. But in 
view of the metrical necessity of the Veda, the redactors did not 
elide the a~ where the pronunciation demanded it. In prose and at 
the end of a Pada, the elision was always marked, probably be- 





| Altindische Gramm tik 1. 272b. 3 Vedic Metre 121. 
8 Vedic Grammar 72. 4p, 437, 
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cause no confusion of pronunciation would arise, as a- must be 
read in all these cases. From the consideration of cases in which 
the writing is consistent with the actual pronunciation and those 
in which it disagrees, they have found out that the writing is con 
‘sistent with the actual pronunciation in two-thirds of the exam- 
ples which proves that ‘an attempt was made to conform spelling 
to original pronunciation of the metrical texts’, or more cautiously 
‘an attempt was made to make t'ie writing conform to certain defi- 
nite standards, which had some relation to actual pronunciation’, 

As regards the actual pronunciation of the final -e and -o 

followed by a- which remains metrically unelided, there is some 
amount of vagueness in the current opinion of the Vedic 
scholats. From the very beginning it has been noted that the 
final vowels in such cases demand a metrically short value, 
‘though the exact sound which they possessed is differently 
assessed. Bloomfield’ discussed the value of these ~e and-o 
before a~ and gave them the short values of-e and-o. His 
explanation of the fact is based on the supposition that in these 
‘particular circumstances, there survived the original short 
values of-é and-0, which normally became -a in the Aryan 
Branch. The original endings —es, —ós lost their final —s before 
the following vowel, and the new final vowels -é and -0 had à 
two-fold development. Before vowels other than -a they lost 
their vowel-quality, but preserved their quantity and became 
~a. When they were followed by a- they kept their quality but 
disregarding their quantity were written as -é and -0;for the 
Indian alphabet had no signs for short -ë and -o. These sounds 
later attracted others, which were really long à aud 6 as! coming 
fiom ati and a + u, to themselves, first before the following a- 
and then before other vowels as well. Finally the original e was 
absorbed by the more frequent o and there remained three vowels 
o (out of -es, -ós) o and e( of original diphthongal nature ) all 
written as long but pronounced short before a-. 

Oldenberg has advanced very cogent arguments fo reject this 
suggestion of Bloomfield. He points out that besides the impro- 
bability of preserving the original short values of -ë and -ò in 
such circumstances, the theory makes too great a use of graphic 


| JAP, IIT. 
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eonfusion at this early period of language to make it probable. 
After a close examination of the facts of the case, he himself has 
arrived at a different conclusion. He starts with the undoubted 
supposition that the metrical value of the final -e and —o in all 
such cases, is short, and procseds to point out that in case 
of original long 8, 6 the sandhi was a-y, a-v before vowels other 
than a-, and as in the case of the long diphthongs, the hiatus was 
left after the loss of the final y, v, Nothing is more natural than to 
suppose that the same sandhi was originally observed even before 
a- thus giving rise to -a a- and -a a- and later on for -o (from -as! 
a~ to -as a- as well This will explain the short value of the 
final syllable in all cases where both syllables are kept apart. 
Now remains the question of explaining the use of @ and o 
in place of -ay,-av and -as, when they are followed by a- but 
not when other vowels follow. Here Oldenberg’s argument gets 
a little confused, but he appears to suggest that the «bhinthita 
sandhi, which is found in à few cases in the RV. itself, must 
have influenced these cases also. The crasis of —é--a- ete. over 
~ay+a- ete. is proportionately as frequent as the other of -e+i- 
or -o+u- over -ay- t i and -as + u~, and the presence of y and v 
may have coloured the quality of the preceding vowel resulting 
into -&£- and -o- with a doublecrasis. This usage in turn, must 
have affected the other group where both the vowels are kept, 
Why the redactors preserved tha two syllables here and did not do 
so in many other cases like at+a or ita, cannot be made out. 
Tt is thus clear that Oldenberg regards that the phonetic 
value of the finals in the cases showing absence of the abhinihita 
sandhi was only -a, which was originally followed by a sound 
corresponding to the spititus lenis in cases of -ay and -av and 
some kind of glottal stop in case of -as, which prevented further 
crasie, 


Wackernagel has virtually accepted the phonetic value -a a- 
assigned to them by Oldenberg, ‘but he differs from him in two 
minor points. Against Oldenberg, he explains the writing of 
e and o for the regular a by supposing ‘that the. form before the 
consonants was used before a as well, and it soon developed into 
the classical sandhi, which later influenced the writing of the 
‘Veda. He ‘points out that the reduced coefficients y, v of the 
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original diphthongs 8, o could not give the timbre of eand o to 
the original a, as this explanation fails to satisfy the case of as 
from -ah. In other words, the abhinihita sandhi is no continua- 
tion of the original sandhi of e and o before a-. 


Though Oldenberg believed that the original value of -the 
finals in such cases was ~aa-,in which Wackernagel agrees with 
him, he usually used a simplified notation of writing them as e 
and o! in order to indicate their short value, This has led Mac- 
donell to commit a strange mistake. Accepting the explanation of 
Oldenberg that the sandhi of final e and o before a- was the sume 
as before other vowels, he yet regards the syllables to be prono- 
unced as 2 and o, whichis thus explicitly stated by him in his 
Vedic Grammar for Students, 'This is obviously self-contradictory. 
Bloomfield and Edgerton have nothing to say about the phonetic 
value of the finals and they simply point to the discussion of 
Wackernagel, thus presumably accepting his views. 

The examination of the relevant facts however reveals a diffe- 
rent principle at the besis of all these cases, which has somehow 
escaped the notice of the earlier scholars. We can begin our 
investigation, in the first place, with material supplied by the 
Rk-Pratisakbya and then an attempt may be made to control the 
results by an analysis of one or two Mandalas of RV. In case of 
deciding the peculisrities of a text like RV. where no external 
control is available, it is of some importance that an investiga- 
tion carried on with & part of the text be controlled by a similar 
analysis of another part of the same text. Besides using the 


cases collected by the Pratisakhya, Oldenberg and Arnold, I have 
utilised the IIT and IX Mandalas of RV, fully. 


A fruitful approach to the problem would be to determine 
above all the possible cause of the two-fold divergent procedure 
followed by the Rgvedie poets themselves and later on by the 
redactors in dealing with the cages of the finale ando followed | 
by a-, which Oldenberg remarks, he cannot find out, Nor has 
the Rgveda Pratisakhya given us any definite rule suggesting the 
reason of this two-fold treatment of either preserving or eliding 
the initial a- in such cases. Genarally the Rgvedic poets have 
kept the twosyllables apart and intact, and we can reasonably 
suppose that they absorbed the initial a~ in the preceding vowel, 
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whenever the metre demands it, The redactors have also followed 
the same procedure, But we also find numerous cases of discre- 
pancy between the writing and the actual pronunciation. One of 
the most striking cases of such discrepant treatment is found in 
the obrervance of the abhinihita sandhi between the ends of the 
Padas, which form one unit in the redacted text. This rule is 
invariably observed in the RV. and is duly noted by the Prati- 
$&khya. Oldenberg simply leaves aside ail these cases, calling 
them as merely a whimsical activity of the redactors 
and then comes to the plausible conclusion that in 
the majority of the cases of the latter half of the X Mandala, 
the writing shows a fair approximation to the actual 
pronunciation. The writers of the Vedic Variants sugges: that the 
sandhi was indicated here, as there was no possibility of confu- 
sion in the pronunciation. Obviously both the explanations aro 
not satisfactory and the attempt to bring together the pronuncia- 
tion and the writing in agreement, by neglecting this majority of 
cases of the discrepancy, cannot be acceptable. In the I Mandala 
there are 60 cases of this sandhi in the interior of a Pada, while 
there are as many as 108 cases at the Pada-end. In the III Mandala 
the cases are 12 in the middle of the Pada' and 40 at the end. In 
the IX Mandala® the cases are 14 to 68. Even among the cases 
where the loss of a is indicated in the middle of the Pada, we find 
in the I M. the initial a- read in 41 cases as against 19 where it 
is lost in pronunciation? The figures for the III M, are 11 where 
a- is pronounced as against 1 where it is lost in pronunciation 
as well: for the IX M. a-~- is pronounced in 11 cases, while it is 
silent in 3 cases, As against this we may set the figures of 
Oldenberg for Mandala X 90- end; where in 19 cases a- is corre- 
ctly lost, while in 22 it must be pronounced in spite of the writ- 
ing. The explanation of this difference can only be found iu the 
fact that in the X Mandala this sandhi had come into greater 
vogue. 





1 III 4.104; 13. 2d; 16. 5a; 19. 50; 20 3b; 29. 3d ; 29. 16b; 30. 16a; 33 Gc; 
33. 7d ; 57. 2d ; 60. 6b. i 

a IX. 7. 3a; 71. 90; 73. da ; 74. la; 74. 6a; 86. 11d ; 86. 27b; 91. 2d; 96, 
4a ; 97. 20a ; 97. 33a ; 97. 41b ; 107. 2a ; 107, Go. 

8 1.24.80; 30.16d; 33.13b; 5l. 3a; 51. 5a; 59.9d; 59.20; 59. 3b; 79, 
iia; 81. 10; 85, 7a; 88, 6a; 102. 7b ; 118. 7a ; 122. 1a ; 162. 7a ; 167. 2a; 168. 
9o ; 186. 8c. 
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If it is admitted that the guiding principle in these cases, at 
least at the beginning, was not the actual pronunciation, we 
must find it in the nature of the final vowels e ando, and natural- 
ly in their length. It is quite obvious that these vowels at the 
end of the Pada must necessarily be long, and thus require the 
elision of the following a- irrespective of the fact that it is to be 
pronounced or not. In other words, the original principle which 
guided the observance of this sandhiin some cases and not in 
others must have been the quantity of the final e and o, whether 
long or short. As their value is uniformly long at the end of the 
Pada, the élision of the a- in such cases is naturally the rule, 
and the question whether a- in these cases is fo be pronounced or 
not is immaterial. If this is true, we should expect no exceptions 
to it, and except for three isolated cases already noticed by the 
Pratisakhya, the rule is uniformly observed. Even the three 
exceptional cases show some peculiar features which explain the 
absence of the sandhi. The cases are: 

VIL 108, 3 ed. má putro 1 anyo anyámupa vádantameti Tristubh 

VIII, 9.15 ab. parüké | arvaké ásti bhesajám Brhati 

IX. 39. 5 ab. paraváto 1 átho arvávátah sutdh Gayatri 

In all these cases, it is easy to see that immediately after the 
Pada end, an exactly similar case follows, where the absence of 
Sandhi is justified, and this must have influenced the redactors 
in not setting the Sandhi earlier. 

Taking our suggestion from these numerous cases of the 
abhinthita sandhi, which were so long regarded as purely arbitrary 
and of no account, we may proceed to investigate others where 
the sandhi is justified by the metre. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Vedic poets followed this sandhi in all those cases where 
metre requires it, though it does not follow that it was not used 
in all those cases where a-is required to be pronounced metri- 
cally, for we have just noted that this sandhi may be one way of 
indicating the long value of the preceding vowels and not merely 
an indication of absorption of the following a-. But wherever 
the poets themselves have followed this sandhi, it is obvious that | 
the metrical value of the final e and o must belong. Now, it is 
well-known that, though we are notin & position to decide the 
métrical length of all syllables of the Vedic metres, there isa fair 
éhance of doing itin the case of the last few syllables forming 
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the cadence, and in other places the surrounding syllables at least 
indicate the preference of the Vedic poets for short or long 
syllables. Thus to take the most frequent types, the 6th of the 
octosyllabic lines and the 8th and the 10th of the eleven and 
twelve.syllabled lines must be long. The last syllable of all these 
lines is anceps, Other less obvious cases of long syllables are the 
second and the third of all these lines wher the third and the. 
second are found to be short. 

According to the enumeration of Arnold, there are 84 cases 
in RV. where the initial a- is metrically lost after the finale 
ando, There are actually 89 such cases, out of which 13 show 
the written a- though the metre requires its elision, buta few 
cases remain doubtful. The remaining 76 cases can be distribu: 
ted as follows, according to the syllable in which the finale and 
o occur, 

I. In the eight-syllable lines of metres like Gayatri, Anu- 
stubh, Pankti, Brhat! and Satobrhati 


Syllable No. Remark Long Doubtful 
2nd 4 2 with 3rd syllable 2 - 
short(Y — ~ —) 

2 in later Anustubh 2 - 
(——-— 3) 
3rd 4 with the 2nd syllable 4 - 
short ( S v — Y) 
4th 7 before the break 7 - 
5th 1 (—-v-—-—) 1 - 
6th 4 (.— 9 —) 4 - 
20 20 - 
IL In the lines of even syllables mostly Tristubh : 
2nd 7 6 with third short 1 
3rd 1 1 with second short 1 - 
4th 4 followed by eaesur& 4 - 
5th 5 followed by caesura 5 ~ 
7th 3 with an early caesura à - 
8th 16 16 - 
9th 1 X. 49, 5, c, - 1 
10th 11 11 - 
48 46 2 
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IIl In lines of twelve syllables, mostly Jagati: 





1st 1 (——- v) E ` 
2nd 1 third short ( v — ~ —)1 a) 
Vth 1 with early caesura 1 - 
8th 3 3 ~ 
10th 2 2 - 
i 8 7 1 
Total 76 : 73 3 


This analysis of the cases where the abhinihita sandhi is 
observed and metrically attested leaves no doubt that in all such 
cases the final e and o were long and metrically felt as such. It 
thus confirms the suggestion to which we were led by the observa- 
tion of the sandhi at the end of the Pada, 

The 13 cases in which the a~ is written and yet, according to 
Arnold, metre requires its elision, are diffioult to decide. They are: 

T. 70, 4b, usa ná visvo amrtah svüdh;h | Dvipada Viraj. The no. 
of syllables as 10 may have influenced the redactors. 

T. 190. 3d. mrgo nd bhimo araksdsastuvisman | Tristubh. There 
may be coufusion of the caesura after the 4th and 5th syllable. 

I. 53. 2o, éiksánaráh pradivo ákümakersanah | Jagat. 

I. 89. 6c. svast? nas tarksyo Gristanemih | Vir&tethànà. The metri- 
eal elision may not be intended as can be seen by comparison 
with the next Pada: svastt na brhaspátir dadhatu | 

I. 186, lla. iyd/h sg vo asmé didhitir yajatra | Tristubh. It is 
possible to take the first two short syllables as one long. 

III. 59. 2d, nainam áho asnotydntito ná durat | Tristubh. | 

VIL. 61. 3d. rdhag yato Gnimisam rákşamānā | Tristubh. 

VIII. 50. 5b, iyGno átyo ná tosate | Brhati 

. VIII. 58, 1c, yó anücüno bralunano yuktá asit | Tristubh. 

IX. 9. 4b. nadyo ajínvad adruhan | Gayatri. The loss is doubt- 
ful © 

X. 72. 40, dditer dákso ajayata | Anstubh. More naturally the 
first two syllables-must count as one. 

X. 89, 13d. ánvüyo ajihata jayamanam | Trigtubh. The number 
of the syllables may bave influenced the writing. 
X. 108, 5b. pari divo antün subhage patanti | Trigtubh, 
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Many of these cases are metrically defective, but as far as 
our present problem is concerned, in no case do we find the final 
e and o occupying a place where a long syllable is necessary and 
in all cases the syllable can well be short, 

We may now proceed to observe the practice of the redactors 
of RV. as it is revealed in the cases where the loss of a- is not 
justified by metre. It is quite apparent that the Pratisakhya has 
followed no principle on which to explain the numerous cases 
where the a is elided in the interior of the Pada, Yet it is obvious 
that the majority of the cases of this elision were collected by the 
writer of the PratiSàkhya and brought under some empirical 
rules ,which, however, show no inner connection and are mostly 
descriptive, A verification of the rules of the PratiSàkhys with 
the actual cases in RV. gives the following results, waich go to 
show that the description of the Pratisikhya is accurate and 
fairly exhaustive. (i) Under the rule, where a- is followed by 
y and v of a light syllable we may inelude cases like I. 7. 4a; 
I. 17. 2a; I. 92. 15a; I. 45. 5d; I. 48, 14b; I. 51, 3a; I. 77. 4b; 
I. 81.86; I, 85. 10a ete, with a total of 130 cases, (ii) Under 
the rule of -üvo followed by a light a- followed by any light 
syllable, come cases like I. 92. 1d; I. 152. 9c; I. 163. 8b; V. 
30. 10a; X. 12. 4c = in all 5 cases. (iii) The rule about the 
endings -aye -ave -ayo -avo includes cases like I. 24. 8c; I. 47. 
8a; I. 51. 6b; I. 103. 7b ; I. 104. 1c; I 121, 18d; I. 122. la; I 
126, 2d; I. 164, 5c ; I. 186. 7a ; ID. 23. 16b etc, = 67 cases in all 
(iv) The rule about vo preceded by Gd, pra, etc, explains cases 
like I. 107. le; I. 110, 3a; I. 168. 5a; IIL 57, 2d; IV. 34, 3e ; IV, 
34, lla; IV. 55. 1d; V. 54, 10e; V. 61. 2a; X, 32, 5a; X. 63. 6c; 
X,76.58; X. 166. 3a; X. 166. 4d; = i4 inall (v) The rule 
about the initial a- of words like adat,arvattah, ajanayanta ete. 
covers 28 cases. (vi) The loss ofa- after words like vasovayo, 
abhibhuve etc. covers 9 cases. (vii) Finally the Pratisakhya 
enumerates 62 cases of specific combinations in RV. The total 
of all these cases thus explained by the Pratigakhya comes to 315 
in all, leaving behind a small number unaccounted for. 

This way of analysis and classification, though accounting 
for the majority of the cases cannot be accepted as representing 
the principles of either the poets themselves or of the redactors of 
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the Samhit&, Not only does it fail to explain cases like I, 168. 
1e. d no’ rvücah ; III 60. 6b no’ smin; X. 90. 4b pido! syehabhavat 
ete. but in some cases the loss falls under two distinet rules as 
in V. 81. 5e paváyo rathgh (rules 3 and 5); VL 47. 24e püyáve 
dat (rules 3 and 5) ete, Moreover we meet here with the for- 
mulation of general rules which are soin mere appearance, as 
they are applicable to single cases only, for instance with the 
words arvattah, avyatyat, av;ratà, hiranyagrngo etc. 

If we now try toexamine the cases where a- is elided in the 
interior of the Pada in RV. but where metre requires its pronun- 
ciation and classify them according to the metrical value of the 


final e and o, we get the following results. 
T. In the lines of eight syllables : 





Syllable No. Remark long Doubtful 
9nd! 7 5 have the third short 5 2 
3rd? 12 10 have the 4th short 

1 has the second short 11 1 
4th? 8 anceps 3 ~ 
5th 18 of, the note below 18 ~ 
6th* 5 5 - 

3 


45 42 

Note:- Apparently the 18 cases in the fifth syllable go against 
‘the rule that the 5th should be short. But a careful considera: 
tion of these cases reveals an important fact, Of these, 16 have 
‘the scheme (—(¥)V—): I. 17, 2a; III 13. 2d: V, 22. 3c; 
V. 35, 1a; V.65, 3a; VI. 14. 3a; VIII. 11. 6a; VIII, 12. 19s; VIIL 
23. 21b; VIII 27. 18a; VIIL 27.15d; VIII, 30. 3a; VIII. 33. Ga; 
VIII. 33. 10b; VIII. 53. 7a; VIL, 91. 7a. Two have the scheme 
(—(—)w»—):1. 37, 13b; V. 6a where the elided a~ is long by 
position. In actual writing, of course, the foot gives the appear- 
anee of ( — ^» — ) which is the normal ending of the oetosyllabic 
lines. A careful reading of all these lines makes it highly pro- 
bable that the end was so pronounced that the a- was really 
absorbed in the preceding long syllable, which thus occupied the 
place of both the 5th and 6th syllables of the line. " 
X. 171, 2b. 

3 T, 45. 50; 48. 14b ; 81. 8c; 91. 9c ; VI, 54, 8b; VII. 96. 50 ; VIIL 8. 6b 
8. 20d ; 27. 4 ; 70. 3b ; X. 25. 4b ; 190. 1b. 


2 I, 105. 178 ; IIL. 16. 5a; X. 26, 6o. 
5 1, 7. 4a ; VI. 4%, 24c ; X, 29. 7o; 102. 1d ; 185, la. 
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Ij, In lines of eleven syllables: 
1st! 3 - 3 
2nd? 9 6 have the third short 6 3 
8rd? 2 1 has the second short 1 1 
Ath* 60 before caesura 60 - 
5th? 39 before caesura 39 - 
6th? 3 - 3 
%th? 7 - 7 
8th? 22 29 - 

145 128 17 
III. In lines of twelve syllables: 
ist 1 - 1 
9ng!? 4 - 4 
4th" 14 before caesura 14 - 
5th? 20 before caesura 20 - 
Tth? 4 - Á 
8th 6 6 =- 
9th!* 2 ef, II. 1. 9e; X, 49, 5c. = 2 

51 40 11 





1 7,88. 2a ; X. 109. 1a ; 181. 3a. 

2 I.107.1c; II.129 8b; 1011.83.60; 57.2d; IV 34.30; VII. 35, 18b; 
X. 15, 1d ; 77. 80 ; 99, 88, ?! VI, 26. 1d ; 50. 14a. 

* [.32. 15a; 71. 9a; 77. 4b; 119.24c; 121.13d ; 126. 2d; 163. 8b; 181. 
3a ; 190, 7a : IIT. 4. 10a; 33. 7d ; IV. 2. 5a ; 3, 80; 4. 12b; 13, 5d; 14. 5d; 20. 
2b; 21. 10d; 24. 4c; 25. 1e ; 25. 6d ; 25. 8b ; 25. 8a; 43, 6b ; V. 41, 5b ; 57. 7d 
VI. 4, 8a; 9,76; 9. 7d; 17. 5b; 21, Ga; 21. 3a; 23. 2b; 26.:1c; 36.1b; 
63. 7a ; 66. 4b; VII. 1. 19a ; 18, 14a ; 24. 4b; 33. 2d ; 36. 8c ; 38. 6c; 38, 7c 
38,84; 53.3a; 98. 1a; 104. 12d ; IX. 91, 2d; 96, 4a; X. 38. ilc; 30, 3a; 
34, 5b; 61. 7a : 95, 5b; 95, 5e ; 95. 60; 99. 4a ; 101. 1d ; 177. 9b. 

5 1.104. 1e; 163.92; 164. 5c; 180. 4b; 183. 5b; II 12 6c; 28. 6b; LII. 
19. 50 ; 20, 3b ; 29. 16b ; 30. 16a ; IV. 1. 4b ; 1. ba ; 18. 20d ; 17. 16d ; V, 30, 10a 
76. 20: 83. 10d ; VI, 8. 5b ; 23, 9d ; 25. 2b ; 50. 9d; 63. 1b; 75, 1b; VII. 19. 10d 
21. 9c ; 24, 10 ; 48. 4b ; IX. 71. 90 ; 97. 202 ; 07, 88a; 97. 41b; X.7,7a; 12.46; 
78. 4a ; 87, 3b; 107. 11e ; 120, 7a ; 183. 2a. 

“6 IV, 83, 3d; 34. 11a ; X. 15. 5d. 

? I. 186, 7a; VT. 20. 4b ; 22. 8b ; 26. 3a ; 36. 20; X. 39. 10a ; 54. 3b. 

* L51.15a; IV.2.12a; 34. 3a; V. 31. 5a; 41.110; 25.10; VI. 50. 4b; 
50. 15c ; 66. 4a; 67. 7c ; VII. 8. 2a; 58. 2b; GO, 1a; 64.5b; 65. 5b; 86.7b; 
97. 2a ; X. 46, 2d ; 48, 7d ; 61. 120 ; 99, 4o ; 115, 9b. ? IT, 24, 11a. 

10 T, 168. Ic. 168. 5a ; V. 24. 100 ; X. 32. 5a. 

u T, 51., 6b ; 92, 1d ; 112. 20 ; 140. 6a ; 152, 9c: II, 21, 2a; 31. 6b; IV. 36, 5d; 
V. 54, 20 ; VII. 83, 5d ; IX. 86. 11d ; X. 48. 5b; 68, 14a ; 113, 76. 

1? I,85.10a; 85,11a; 110. 3a; 132. 4b; 138. 3b; 155. 3o; VI. 61. 3c 
VII, 75. 1o ; VIII, 29. 200 ; IX. 73. da; 74. la ; 74. 62 ; 86. 22b ; 107. 2a ; X. 43. 
2d ; 48. 3b; 56, 6a ; 66, 14d ; 76. 55; 94. 4b. 

B J, 47. 8a ; LX. 107. 6c ; X, 78. 7a. 100. 9a, ; 

M T, 36. 12a ; II. 1. fa; VI. 25. 8a; VII. 104. 20b ; VIII 21, tb; X, 48, 6b, 

M TI 1. 90 ; X. 49. 5o, 
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The facts are sufficiently clear and decisive. In the vast 
majority of the cases, the finale and o before the elided a- is 
long, while in a few cases the value remains doubtful It is only 
in two cases of the 3th syllable that they appear to show a short 
value, but both the lines are metrically defective. Like the 
earlier cases where the loss of a- is metrical and hence attributa- 
ble to the poets themselves, these cases also reveal the fact that the 
redactors have followed the same principles of dropping the initial 
a- after the long e and 6, thus preserving the memory of their 
long value in a definite number of cases, It is just possible that 
in a few individual cases, they may have made mistakes or con- 
fused the real values of the finals, which is not surprising in 
view of the same writing ofe and o every where. In any case 
they never intended to indicate by the loss of a-, a loss of that 
syllable in actual pronunciation. 

If the above suggestion is correct, it should be possible to 
verify it by the large number of cases, where the initial a- is 
not elided after the final e and oin RV. Naturally we should 
expect in all such cases a short value for the finale and o, justi- 
fied by the metre, wherever we are in a position to decide it. 
Indeed, this fact, viz. the metre normally requires a short value 
of final e and o before a- was already noted by the Vedic scholars 
long ago, and they have given it even a wider scope than is justi- 
fied. According to the current opinion of scholars like Oldenberg 
Arnold, Macdonell and others, wherever the a- of the Samhita is 
to be read, whether it is written or not, the preceding e or o must 
be pronounced short, and we have seen above, how this short value 
is explained by Oldenberg by the supposition that it was really 
the sound a in all such cases, later changed to e and o, Our 
discussion so far reveals that this view, in this extreme form, 
cannot be maintained. Apart from all the cases at the Páda-end 
where a-~ is read, the cages of the sixth syllable in the octosylla- 
bic lines, and those occurring in the 8th syllable of the lines of 
eleven and twelve syllables, can never be regarded as showing a 
short value of e and o, To appreciate fully the value of these 33 
cases, it must be remembered that these occur in the cadence 
which is metrically most rigid and stand out of a total of 35 
such cases, leaving aside the 18 cases of the octosyliabic lines 
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for which we have found a special reason for their occurrence. 
The two exceptions are found in lines which are metrically 
defective. 

But there are ample indications to show that the final 
e and o were pronounced short before the following a- which was 
not elided. From the bulk of such cases, I have collected and 
analysed all such cases from the III and IX Mandalas of RV. in 
order to verify the hypothesis. The cases even in these two books 
are ample enough to give definite and reliable results and there 
is no doubt thatthe results obtained by an analysis of the other 
Mandalas would prove to be similar. Alltogether the tabulation 
gives the following results : 

I. Lines of eight syllables: 


Syllable No. Metrical scheme with e and o as short. 
1st! 5 (v —-— Y) 

2nd? 22 i72(5»9—»)52(—»»—) 
9rd? 27 $862 (9— 9 v)1-(.»»—) 
4th* 40 388 2 (297 — 9)22:(?7—«) 
5th? 95 92 2 (9— »—)3-(»v——x) 


cf. IX. 18. 1b; IX, 53. 1a; IX. 98, Ja, 


—— 


189 


! IIL 10. 36 ; IX. 21. 50 ; 52. 40 ; 62, 8a ; 65, 22b. 

? TII. 16, 3b; 27. 2a; 27. 14a ; 41. 8a ; 51. lla; 51, 12a ; 62. 14a ; IX. 2. 4b; 
23, 3b; 23. 5a; 34. 6b ; 34. 2c ; 39, 5b ; 44. 6a; 42. 2a ; 62, la ; 63, 4a; 63, 9b; 
63. 16b ; 64. 12a ; 65, 20c ; 66, 13b, 

8 LIII 13, 5e; 44. la ; IX, 2. 5a ; 6. 8b ; 7, 70; 8. 10 ; 11, 7c ; 23, 5o ; 24. 4o 
26. 1b; 26.10; 26.2a; 27.1b; 30.4a; 31.50; 35.30; 40. la ; 48. 3c; 51. la; 
52. 1o ; 61. 3a ; 61. 21a ; 62, 9b ; 66. 7c ; 98. 6b; 102. 3c. 

* IIL 8, 7a; 9.3d ; 24, 2b; 27. 7a; 29. 10b ; 42.90; 45.2b; IX, 2 %b 
8.1a; 3.20; 7.528; 11.2b; 13.92; 18 7b; 21.2a; 21.78; 24.1a; 24. 2a 
26.40; 27.5b; 29. 5a; 30.4b; 32, 5a; 34, 6c; 37.4b ; 38. 3b ; 49. 5a ; 59. 2a 
61. 16a; 61, 25b; 62. 11b ; 63. 5o ; 66, 22a ; 66. 29a; 67. 10a ; 67. 198a ; 67. 20a 
101, 16b ; 102. 7a ; 103, 4b. 

5 JIT. 10. 7a ; 10. 8o ; 13. 4d ; 16, 6b ; 22. da; 24, 20 ; 27. 4a ; 97, 11e; 40. Ic 
40. 7b ; 42. 1o ; IX. 2, 5c; 3, 90; 5. 2b ; 6.20; 7. 2a; 7. 98 ; 7. 3o ; 7, 4b ; 9, 2b; 
10.1c; 12.8b; 13. 1a; 13.1b; 16.4b; 16. 6a; 16. 70; 17. 2c 1 17. 3b ; 18. 1b; 
19. 7e; 20, 5o ; 21. 7b ; 32. 2b ; 24, 6a; 28. 2a ; 28, 6b; 30. Lb; 31, 1b ; 31. 9b; 
32, le ; 34, 4b ; 34, 1b ; 36. 4o ; 37. 1b ; 41. 1b ; 42. 50; 45. 5a; 50. 5b; 51. 3a 
52. Ib; 53. la; 53, 1b ; 54, 1b ; 55. 1a ; 56. 1b; 57. 2b ; 62. 20 ; 62, 23b ; 62. 25a; 
63. 3b ; 63, 5b ; 64, 4b. 64. 56 ; 64. 24a ; 66. 5a ; 66. 11b ; 67. 1b; 67, 3a ; 07. 4a; 
67. 15 ; 67, 22a ; 67. 82a; 98. 2a; 98. 3a ; 98. 3e; 98, lib; 100.1a; 100. 7b 
101. 1a ; 101. 4o ; 101, 5b; LOL, 7b ; 101. 14a ; 101. 150; 102, 5b ; 103, 2b ; 103, 3b; 
105. 2b ; 105, 4a ; 107. 10a ; 107. 12b ; 107. 22d ; 113. 7d, 
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Out of these 189 cases 92 have necessarily the short value of 
éando, It is not possible to determine with the same amount 
of certainty the value of the other cases, though it can be seen 
that the neighbouring long syllable suggests a preference for a 
short value of the.syllablo in question. 


IL Lines of eleven syllables: 





1st! 3 $e(»——-—)15(v»—»—-—) 
2nd? 14 Wl=(yv—-—)3 5 (—v——yv) 
3rd? 27 (yvo-v-y) 
4th* 23 (9 — 
5th? 43 (xxyy 
6th 15 caesura after the 4th ( Y Vv — ) 
Tth? 10 8=(yv v)2=(vVv) 
8th? 11 (9, »——) 
9th? 50 (———) 
195. 


1 TII. 39' 4b ; 55. 17b ; IX. 91. 4d. 

? TI) i. 11b; 5 4a; 5.40; 5:90; 8. 20; 19. 2a ; 29. 7a ; 33. 6a ; 51. 4d ; 
57. 6a ; IX. 89. 6d ; 91, 5d ; 97. 210; 97. 35d. 

* II.1. id; 1.3d; 1.4d; 1.202; 85.24; 6.52; 14. 5a; 15. 2a; 15. 2d ; 
15. 4a ; 17. 1d ; 18. 1a ; 19. 5c ; 21. 4b; 22; 1a ; 32. 15a; 51, 210 ; 54, 21d ; 55. 2a; 
55, 2b ; 55. 3c ; IX. 88, 6d ; 89, 5b ; 96. 10b ; 97. 15d; 97. 17a ; 97. 51a. 

4 III. 1. 10b ; 1. 18a ; 5. 9b; 6.50; 6, 8a; 20. 1d ; 22. 3a ; 23. 1d ; 30. 10c; 
30, 14d ; 31. 9b ; 32. 10a ; 43. 7d ; 46. 3d ; 54. 180; 54..182.; 54, 200 ; IX. 69, 10b ;. 
88, 8d ; 97, 12d ; 97, 19a.; 97. 39d ; 97. 55e.. 

5 III.7. 90 ; 7, 5a; 8; 2b ; 14. Tb; 14. 7d; 15; 3b; 18. 2a; 29: 9d; 29. 13e 5 
80. 6c ; 32. 9b ; 35, lo; 38. 4o ; 38. 4d : 43, 5d ; 51. 7b ; 58. 7b ; 53. 17d ; 54. 124 ;, 
56, 2a ; 57. 4b ; 58. ld ; 58, 3d ; 58 4b; 59. 4b ; IX. 87. 1b; 87. 6a; 87. 7b; 89. 10; 
89, 7a ; 91. Ic ; 92. 50 ; 93. 1d ; 96. 13b ; 96, 23b ; 97. ác ; 97. 5o ; 97. 7d; 97.21a ; 
97, 31b ; 97. 37b ; 97, 40c. 

8$ III 5. 5a; 7. 98 ;.17. 5a; 32. 3d; 36. 3d ; 53, 23d ; 54. 2a ; 54, 36.; 59 2a; 
61, 6a ; IX, 90. 4d ; 91. 3d ; 96. 1a ; 97. 21b ; 97. 30d. 

7 IIL 20. 2d; 30.96; 84.70; 46. 3b; 55.50; 55. 8a; IX. 89, 3b; 96. 1b: 
97, 11b ; 97. 35c. 

* TIL i. 21b ; 4. 4a ; 6, do ; 7,760 ; 14, 7b; 15. Íb; 18.2c; 19. 4a; 38. 4a; 
IX. 89. 3a ; 97. 54d. 

9 TIL 1. 1e ; 1. 12d ; 1. 14e ; 4. 2b; 4. lla; 5. 9a 5 6. 8d; 7, 2a; 8, 5a; 14. 10; 
14. 1d ; 14. 5a ; 17. 3b ; 23. 4b ; 29. 16a; 30. 2d ; 30. 19e ; 30. 20d : 31. ld; 31. 11b; 
32. 13a ; 35. ib; 35. 10; 35. 5b; 36. 6d ; 46. 2b; 48. 3o ; 50. 4d ; 53 5b; 53, 21a; 
55.120 ; 55. 15a; 56. 5e ; 56. 6b; 57.1d; 58. 4d; 61, 20 ; 61, 50; IX. 85. 128 ; 
85. 12b ; 87. 4b ; 87, 5d ; 89. 1b ; 89, 6b ; 93, 2b ; 96, 10b ; 96, 24c ; 97, db; 97. 6o; 
91. 91d, 


ys 3 i" » ` 
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Here also the 50.cases of the ninth syllable must show a short 
value. The 11 cases in the 8th syllable appear to go against the 
expected short value, but we must note that in all these 11 cases 
there is the word-ending, in which ease a szort syllable in the 
8th is permissible. In the 15 cases of the 6th syllable, tho e- and 
o occur in the second place after the caesura and is preferably 
short, The schemes are 9 —(- »-) 10= (vw-) The 
cases in the 7th syllable are not so uniform. ‘Their schemes are: 
$um(w--)j4-2(v-»v-- )andt4=(-~v~v). Even here the 
preference for a short syllable is visible. The 65 cases in the 4th 
&nd 5th syllables all occurring before the caesura remain doubt- 
ful. In the 27 cases of the third syllable, the value is decidedly 
short as both the 2nd and the 4th syllables sra Jong, "The. 14 
cases of the second syllable show a long third syllable and in 
view of the prevailing iambic cadence, they should be preferably 
short. The 3 enses in the first syllable remain indeterminate. 

ILI. Lines of twelve syllables: 


1st! 5 (v-v YY) 

2nd? 2 vv- -) : 

3rd? 10 (2-w»-w) 

4th* 9 

5th? 39 

6th® 5 (vv -) 

Yth" 8 R3=2(Vvvjh=(Yvv) 
8th? 5 (v =y -) 

9th? 23 (---w-) 


106 


1 IH, 2. e; IX. 70. 3a ; 86. 15a ; 86. 15b ; 86. 42a, 
2 III. 26, 3c ; IX. 86. 19b, 


5 et 2. 9b; 3. 3b; 9. 20; IX. 71. 3d ; 72. 4a ; 74. 2b; 83. 2b; 84. 10; 85. 8e; 
6, 


d " III. 2, 4b; 26, 1b ; IX. 71. 7a; 77, 3c ; 86. 8a; 86, 12b ; 107. Co ; 107. 13a; 
. 1o. 
5 III. 26.60; 29.11d ; 60. 3b; 60. 8c; 60, Td ; IX, 68, 6b : 10. 23; 70. 4c ; 
“24, 5b; 71. 7b ; 22. 3a ; 73. Sb; 75. ib; 75. 5b; 76. 10 ; 76, 20 ; 78. 1b ; 81. 5b; 
82.1a; 82.2b; 82.30; 85.5c; 80.38; 80. 80; 86. Gc; 80.21b; 86. 24b; 
86, 25b ; 86. 25c ; 86. 26a ; 86. 27d ; 86, 34b ; 86. 36a ; 86, 39c ; 106, 8o ; 107, 179; 
108, 2o ; 108. 40. 
8 III. 29, 15d ; IX. 75. 2b ; 81. 8d ; 86. 3b; 107. 114. . 
7 IL 2. ide ; IX, 68. 9o ; 69, Yo ; 69. 2b ; 79. 10 ; 83. 3o ; 107. 1o ; 107, 13a. 
8 TIT. 2 7b; 2. Db; IX. 60. Ba: 86, 42b ; 105. 6o. 
. . TL. p IX.69.4d; 71. 9b; 71.8a;.72.31b ; 73.20; 73. 5b; 73. fo; 
18, 8d ; 78. 5a ; 80. 5d ; 82, 3d ; 83, 1o ; 85. 4a; 86. 80 ; 86. 12a ; 86, 18b; 86. d t 
` 86, 450 ; 86, 480 ; 107, 2o 107, 13a ; 107, Ra, 
$ [ ‘Annals, B. QRL] 
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Here the picture .is. essentially the same as for the Tristubh 
lines. . The 23-cases of the 9th syllable are all short; all the five 
cases in the 8th syllable show the necessary caesura after the 
word-ending. The five cases of the 6th syllable occur after an 
early caesura with the schemes: 4=(vV¥v-) Ll=(-v-). 
The schemes for the cases of the 7th syllable aro: 3=(vVv_ ) 
S=(- ww) 2=(v~vw ) The 48 cases of the 4th and 5th 
syllables, all occur before the caesura, The 10 cases of the 3rd 
syllable have the second long and the 2 of the second syllable 
have the third long. 

- Thus we see that whenever the redactors of RV. have kept the 
two vowels -e a-, ~o a- side by side, the final e and o occur in a 
place in the metre, where either a short is required or is preferred. 
We thus feel justified in assuming them to have a short value, 

We will have now to diszuss more closely the values of final 
e and oinsuch cases. The long values of these sounds are well- 
known and need no justification. But the case of their short 
valuesis more difficult. It is probably the unwillingness to 
admit such short values, which led Oldenberg to suggest his 
explanation discussed above. The only place in Sanskrit gram- 
mar, which mentions the short values of e and o is to be found in 
the Mahabhüsya of Patafijalion the Sütrase- o- ù and ai-au-c 
(1.1.2) While discussing the necessity of having an indica- 
tory ¢ after these vowels, he points out that aecording to 
Satyamugrardyanlyas of the Chandogas, there is pronounced a 
short e and o in some cases. He illustrates them with examples 
like: sujdte es$vasünrte;  adhvaryo  odribhih sulam; — $ukram 
le enyat, yajatam te enyat: all of which are cases of original 
e and o followed by a-, which latter is represented by short e and 

. o and to which the name erdha is given. In an earlier sentence 
Patafijali himself says that ardha-eküra and ardha-oküra, mean 
the short ( Arasva ) values of these sounds. It is true that finally 
Patafijali points out that this short value is not found either 
among the people ( loke ) or in the other Vedas ( anyasmin vede), 
yet the cases preserved aro important as marking an intermediate 
stage of the abhinihita sandhi, They show that e and o followed 
by a- developed into —2--2 and ó-- o finally becoming -é~ and -ó- 
with the absorption of the following vowel. The stage of develop- 
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ment revealed by the RV. cases of -ë a~ and -o a~ may be regard- 
ed as the very first step before the assimilation of the vowels 
began. 


Some evidence of a different type to confirm the short value 
of o before the following unabsorbed a- may be found in a few 
curious cases of RV. itself. The locative singular of the word 
sūnu is found in RV. 28 times. Of these the form samuni ocours 
once, while the forms sdnavi, sünau and sino occur 9 times each, 
Here in all the 9 cases of sano (followed by avye 8 times and hy 
avyaye once) in the IX Mandala, the Padapatha uniformly gives 
the original word as sünau, regarding the sandhlas irregular. 
This use is duly noted by the Pratisikhya ( II. 70) where Uvvata 
gays that sano avye takes the place of the regular sünavavye. 
Macdonell ! suggests that the regular form sanavyavye would give 
rise to a disagreeable sequence of syllables and therefore the end- 
ingless form is used, but without the lengthening for the sake of 
the metre. In all these 9 cases, the o occupies the 9th place of 
the Tristubh and Jagat! and is metrically short. In all the cases 
it is followed by a-. Now, if tbe demands of the metre are to be 
satisfied for a short syllable, one fails to see how the Guna form in 
placa of the expected Vrddhi form could help, if both o and au 
are regarded as long. If on the contrary, the tradition, which 
regarded o followed by a- as metrically short, was still alive, 
one can readily understand that the use of 6 before the following 
a- without its elision would give the required metrical scheme. 
Other cases like go-agrayá IX. 71. 8d; tiro-alnyam TII, 28. 3b; 
III. 28. 6e , düre-ante, IIT. 54. 78 etc, should be judged in the same 
manner. UC 


It is well-known that the Pràkrit dialects show the short 
values of " and 6, mostly before conjunct consonants and some- 
times final e and o are regarded as short in the metrical scheme. 
These facts are noted by writers on Pr&krit grammar and metre. 
Their frequency is much greater inthe Apabhraméa language 
and is probably a part of the general tendency of the shortening 
observable in that language. 








1 Vedic Grammar p, 297. 
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. Two conditions cireumseribe the short values of and in 
Prükrit. Either they occur before a eonjunot consonant as in 
ottha, chetta etc. or they are found as the final syllables of words 
like malae, dhamma@o etc. In the first case, the metrical value of 
the syllables remains the same, both Sanskrit ostha and ksetra 
having the same scheme as the Prakrit oftha and chetta. In the 
second case, it is only under the influence of metre that we can 
be conscious of the short value of these vowels, It will, there- 
fore, be more correct to say that these final e and o are pronounc- 
ed short for the convenience of the metre. In both cases, the 
phonetic variation is not significant, for with the following con- 
junct the long values of e and o cannot remain side by side with 
their short values in Prakrit; and in case of short ë and ð at the 
end, there are no doublets with long @ and o with a difference of 
meaning. Jn other words, whether short or long e and o form the 
same phonemes. 

If this is their real nature, itis easy to bring them in line 
with other cases of short and long vowels like a or ú which 
are found in the RV. Sam'iità, It is well-known that these 
vowels are often short or long in RV. and the variation is rhy- 
thmic and metrical but never significant. This difference is indi- 
cated in writing as well, because these vowels as short and long 
also form different phonemes in the language. Finaleando 
must have been subject to similar variation in the Vedio language 
and this fact is traditionally indicated by the presenee or absence 
of the absorption of the following a-. This scope of insignificant 
variation of a purely metrical nature is characteristic of the 
poetic language and can be seen in the poetry of many New 
Indo-Aryan languages also. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


It is generally accepted that the origin and growth of the 
science of Ayurveda and the rise of the early schools of medicine 
in India were as follows ': i 

(a) Primitive medicine. Very little data on this subject are 
now available. This period may be looked upon as a prelude to 
the Indus Valley Civilization and the Vedio medicine ; 


(b) Early Vedic medicine. Gods such as Rudra, Soma, 

. Varuna, Vastospati, Adityas, Maruts, Vata, etc. have as one of 

their numerous attributes the power of causing or revealing 
diseases. 

In Rgveda ( X-97, 6) the physician ( bhisaj) is called viprah sä 
ucyate bhisag raksohümtvocaánah. 

Rudra "bearing in his hand a sharp weapon, a pure one, 
mighty, bearing healing medicines” is called “the best of 
physicians" ( bhigaktamo bhisajam),* or “first divine physi- 
cian ",* or god " who has caused disease '" and “shall perform 
the cure” and “prepare remedies... together with early 
physicians ", * 

Indra is called “restorer of limbs, sight and whole life”, 
“ releaser from the unknown disease phthisis’’, “releaser from 
influence of evil planets", “protector and granter of life ”. 
Many prayers to Indra for good health and protection from 
illness sre contained in Rgveda. 

Soma is the god who “heals whatever is sick". The 
fermented juice of the soma-plant ( soma rasa) makes " the blind 
see and the lame walk ". 

Varuna is " owner of a hundred thousand medical drugs. '' 

Vastospati is “the deliverer from disease, " 

(e) The appearance of physicians among Gods ( i. e, of the 
Aévin twins ). These twin horsemen are " the divine physicians.” 
They are the healers of blinds" (andha), of " emanciated " 








1 D. V. S. Reddi's Indian Medicine, its Origin and the Rise of Early 
Medical Schools in The Journal of the Indian Medical Association, Volume 
VII, No. 11, 663. 

! Rgveda. * Yajurveda. 4 Atharvaveda, 
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( króa ), of the lame (ruta, rona, srama),! They give sight to 
Rijrasva blinded by his father,? restore youth to Cyavàna and 
prolong his life when he becomes old and decrepit.? When the 
beautiful maiden Vispala has her leg cut off in Khela’s battle 
during the night, the Aévins supply her with an iron lamb 
( ja&ghamayasim )* They save Bhujyu from drowning, Atri from 
a fiery pit, and mak» tha lame walk.? 

(d) Celestial physicians begin to treat or cure human 
beings, or appear on earth as incarnation of Visnu or Dhanvan- 
tari, to propagate the knowledge of Ayurveda, among the 
‘mortals. To Visnu Ayurveda is attributed. He was a teacher 
of medical science. He is also called Suddhapani " carrying 
nectar in his hands. ” 

(e) Indian sages beseech divine beings or incarnation of 
Dhanvantari to teach them Ayurveda for the relief of ailing 
mankind. 

(f) Bhàradvàja, Atreya, Agnivesa and colleagues of Susruta 
and his co-pupils write learned compendia based upon the 
lectures they have heard and propagate the theory and practice 
of medicine, among the learned elasses of ancient India. There 
seems to have been two principal centres of medical education, 
Taksasila and Kast ( Benares ), the former famous for its philoso- 
phical treatment of the subject, particularly of internal medicine, 
and the latter for the elucidation of the practical aspects, parti- 
cularly of the surgical procedures and techniques. 

1 Reveda ( X-39; 1-112, 8), oto. ? Rgveda (1-116, 17). 

3 Rgveda ( X-39, 4). Q! Rgveda (1-116, 15), 

5 Compare R.F.G. Mueller's Die Medizin in Rgveda in Asia Major, 
Volume VI, 4, p. 370; P. J. Sarma's The Art of Healing in Rgveda in Annals 
of Medical History, Volume I, 1939; H. Zimmer's Altindisches Leben, 397. 

Of the many hymns offered to the A$vin twins P. J, Sarma quotes the 
following : 

Ye place the germ in female creatures, 
Ye placo it within all beings, the fire, 

O AÉvins, mighty ones, ye set in motion, 
The water and the forest trees. _ 

Ye are physicians with your remedies ' 
and charioteers with your chariot skill; 
Ye also strong ones, bestow lordship 


On him who with a sacrifice ` 
Honours you in his heart, 
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It is clear, therefore, that medicine and medicinal books 
were of very early origin. We find some notions of anatomy in 
Satapatha-Bráhmana (X and XII) and Atharvaveda. The 
Ayurveda contains the greatest part of the ancient knowledge of 
medicine, f f 

The Buddhist literature also contains many notions about 
medicine. In the legends we often come across the physician 
Jivaka, who studied the Atreya medicine in Taksaésila, In 
Vinayapitaka many different sorts of medicines, eto, are 
enumerated. 


The most important medical works are, however, Caraka- 
Samhita, Sus$ruta-Samhita and the Vagbhata. It was necessary 
to refer to these works in the writing of this paper, although the 


main sources of reference were the Dharmasastra and the 
Arthasastra. 


It is said that Caraka lived in the time of Kaniska ( second 
century A,D.). Su$ruta is also an old author. Sugruta, how- 
ever, lived after Caraka, probably, at the end of the sscond or 
‘the beginning of the third centuy A, D. 

These are only the most important medical works. There are 
many others but this paper intends to describe nor the medical 
system in ancient India, nor the medical profession of those 
times, but solely the legal position of physicians in ancient 
India, according to the available legal Indian literature. ! 

Il, MEDICAL STUDY AND PREPARATION 
FOR MEDICAL PRACTICE 
(A) Definition of “Physicians” 
(a) IN JURIDICAL SOURCES 


The Sanskrit words commonly used in the Dharmasástra and 
Arthasastra to designate physicians are : cikitsaka, the experienced, 





1 [t should be emphasized that in this introductory section only general 
reference has been made to medical literature and medicine in Ancient 
India. For more details see J. Jolly's Medizin, zur Quellenkunde; M. 
"Winternitz's Geschichte der Indischen Litteraiur, volume ITI, 541 sqq. ; A. F, 
R. Hoernle's Studies in the Medicine in Ancient India and bibliographies 
quoted there. Itis not possible to enumerate in this short paper the other 
numerous works on this subject, 

For legal literature compare Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law, 
quoted in note 1, 
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the physician; bhisaj, the healer: and vaidya, the learned, the 
skilled in art of curing. ? 

The physician ( cikitsaka) is defined in Vir. (ad Y, 1-162) as 
one whose means of substance is diagnosis? and in Mit. (ad Y. 
I-162) as one whose means of subsistence is medicine.? More 
specific, however, is the definition found in Sukr. ( II-183 ) where 
it is stated that a physician ( bhisaj) is one who can discover the 


nature of diseases by a study of their causes and symptoms, and 
one who gives remedies and tries prescriptions after ascertaining 


whether the diseases are curable or incurable. * 
(b) IN NON-JURIDICAL SOURCES 

The non-juridical sources define the physician in more 
medical terms e, g. Car. ( III-1, 39) states that a physician is one 
who is “conversant with the tastes, all articles of food and 
drink, the faults, and diseases in respect to their potency”. He 
should also know place and time and the elements which make 
up the body and govern its respective functions.® Such a 
physician (i. e. who is conversant with the tastes and their 
use ê ) is never stupefied when ascertaining causes and symptoms, 
means of mitigation and cure of the many diseases which afflict 
mankind ( Car. I-26 ). 

(B) Qualifications for a Medical Student 

Aecordiug to the medical literature (the juridical sources, 
with few exceptions, do not contain similar rules) & person 
who intends to become & physician must be well behaved, brave, 
clean in habits, modest, bodily strong, firm, intelligent and must 
possess good memory and the desire to learn and achieve success.” 

The external nature of a candidate for & physician also played 
a great role. A medical pupil should have a honest face, nose and 





1 Ap, also uses in one instance the word Sulyakrnia, the remover or cutter 
of splinters (similarly M Bh, áalyakarttr). This word is used in addition to 
cikitsaka and denotes a surgeon, Amarako$a quotes in addition to bhigaj, 
vaidya and cikitsaka—rogahürin and agadamkára ( II-6, 2, 8 ). 

8 ^ Cikitsakah cikitsavrttih. 

8  Cikitsako bhigagvritqupajivt, 

4 Hetulingigadhibhiryo tryadhinam tativaniscayam, 

sidhydsddhyam viditvopakramate sa bhisuk smrtah. 
$ Rastin dravyani doşūmśca viktramsca prabhavatah, 
veda yo degakalau ca sariram ca sa no bhigak ( IYI-1, 39 ). 

6 And with the varioties of manner in which the faults may be excited. 

* Suá, (I-2). i 
{ Annals, B, O. R, I, } 


ga 
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eyes, athin tongue and lips, straight teeth, as well as cheorful 
disposition, good address, and ability to bear trouble and pain.! 
Similar, but more detailed attributes of a medical pupil are 
enumerated in Car. ( III-8 ). 

Sus. ( I-2 ) states that if the candidate does not possess these 
attributes he will not be admitted as & medical pupil. 

It is clear that all these "conditions" must be considered 
only as advice and eo ipso as lex imperfecta. 

‘A physician could take as a pupil a person who possessed all 
these qualities, provided that he was a son of a Brahmana, 
Ksatriya or Vaisya of good family, and was sixteen years old.? 
However, Vas. ( III-3 ) states that he who practised medicine 
could not be called a Brahmana, * 

Mn. ( X-47) states that physicians belong to ambaistha* i.e. 
sons from a Br&áhmana and a Vai$ya woman? In any case it 
may be admitted that a physician could not belong to a Sadra 
caste, or to a mixed caste in which the man or woman belonged 
to the Südra caste, although Sus ( I-2 ) states that " some say a 
Südra of good family and character might be admitted as a 
pupil but without the recitation of the mantras.” 

Car. ( III-8 ) states generally that the pupil should belong to 
a family the members of which have studied medical scriptures 
or followed medicine as a profession,® 

(@) Qualifications for a Teacher 


Car. ( ITI-8 ) also enumerates the qualifications of the physi- 
cian chosen as teacher of medicine. Such a physician-teacher. 
had to know the éasira i. e. the medical books and other 
branches of study, should possess experience and practice in 
surgery and the imrlementation of his profession, should be 
clever, of gocd conduct ( pure internally and externally), without 





1 gus. (1-2). 4 Sus, (1-2). 

8  Nünrbrühmano bhavati na vanitna kuSilavah, 

na stdrapresanam kurvanna steno na cikitsakah, 

* Ambasthantm cikitsanam. 5 Mn. ( X-8). 

6 Qompare Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson's Medicine in India, in Asiatic 
Review, Sor. 4, Volume 17. 245, whore he states: “ Whether a man can 
practice Hindu medicine depends upon his caste, and invariably the profos- 
sion of physioian is handed down from father to son, for the Hindu physician 
is born, not made", : 
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malice or wrathfulness, capable of bearing privation or pain: he 
should not be defective in any of the senses, he should be compa- 
asionate toward all those who approach him, well disposed 
towards disciples, willing to teach them and capable of imparting 
his ideas to them.! 

(D) Study of Medicine 

In Car. (IlI-8) and Sus. (1-2) we also find very inter- 
esting and detailed information concerning the subjects which the 
medical student has to study and the way in which study is to be 
conducted. 

Accordingly in Car. ( ILI-8) it is stated that the medical 
pupil should select at the outset his particular treatise for study, 
since many treatises appertaining to the medical profession are 
available. 

Once a pupil has been accepted by a pliysician, the ceremony 
of initiation should take place, This ceremony is described in 
detail in Sus, ( I-2)? 

During apprenticeship the pupil had to “ give up lust, anger, 
avarice, folly, vanity, pride, envy, rudeness, deception, falsehood, 
idleness and all other reprehensible conduct”. He always had 
to have his “ hair and nails cut short, should put on red coloured 
cloth, lead a pure life, avoid sexual intercourse and be ready to 
obey his superiors ”. He had to obey his teacher, — ~ go about, lie 
down, sit down, eat and study according to his wishes —— and he 
must always be ready to improve himself, If he fails in these 
duties his learning will not only be useless, but will also be 
guilty of a sin and his teaching will be fruitloss.? 

The medical student first had to study the various éüsíra, It 
is however, admitted that who knows only one $üsíra could not 
properly understand any subject and it was desirable, therefore, 
that he be acquainted with many $üsíra. He had to study them 
thoroughly before he could become a genuine physician. * 

The second stage was the study of treatment of diseases, the 
most important part of which was the study of surgery. Sus, 
attaches great importance to the practical training of the medical 











1 For details on qualifications of medical pupils and teachers see R. 
Roth's Indische Medizin Caraka, in ZD MG 26. 445-457, 

? And others, ` 3 Sus. (I-2); Compare Car. ( III-8 ). 

4 gus. (I-4). 5 Sus. (I-5). 
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pupil and accordingly states that even if the pupil was acquainted 
with all the sdstva, the teacher, to make him properly qualified, 
had to give him practical instruction on the performance of 
surgical operations and the application of oils, etc. A man could 
not qualify for practice without practical training and repeated 
recitation of lessons,’ This practical training in surgical opera- 
tions had to be carried out upon “ various objects,” which 
proved that this practical training did not apply to human 
beings. Only then did the medical student become a “ qualified 
operator and did not faint when he was called to perform any 
operation on his patient.” Then also “ he performed these opera- 
tions in the same way as he had practised them on the above 
mentioned objects, eto? "' 


( E ) Graduation and License 


After having completed the period of apprenticeship, i.e. 
after having studied the s@stra and learnt their meaning, after 
having attained the proficiency of reciting the sastra, and after 
having obtained a practical knowledge of surgical treatment, 
the medical pupil could become a physician. Before commencing 
to practise, however, he had to receive a license, ie. the permission 
of the king. This permission gave him the title of a bhisaj 
and only in this way did he become a licensed and fully quali- 
fied physician. 

Although this rule is not to be found in the Dharmasastra or 
Arthasastra, it is evident from the medical literature that such a 
license was necessary, condilio sine qua non. 


Sus. states clearly that “the physician should obtain the 
permission of the king and commence practice”.? Such a 
physician was called " a saviour of life ”.* 

There existed, on the other hand, another class of physicians 
who were not licensed and who “followed diseases and destroy 
life’’.5 These men were ' companions of diseases and destroyers 


of the Life-breaths '".9 They were " ignorant ” physicians. 


— — A — x i m 











} Sus. (1-9). 

2 Sus. (1-9 in fine), According to U. C. Dutt's translation, 

® Sus, (I-10). * Car. ( 1-29, 4). 5 Car, (1-29, 5). 
6 Car, (1-29, 8 sqq. ). 
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(F) Qualifications of Physicians 
The four principal qualifications of physicians were: mastery 
of the scriptures, experience, cleverness and purity.’ But in 
order to cure a disease it was not only necessary to havea good 
physician. Drugs, the nurse and the patient were also 


necessary.” . 
“ Abundance of virtue, adaptability to the disease under treat- 


ment, capacity of being used in diverse ways, and undeteriora- 
tion numbering the fourth, are the attributes of drugs. 

Knowledge of the manner in which drugs should be prepared 
or compounded for administration, cleverness, devotedness to the 
patient waited upon, and purity ( of both mind and body ) are the 
four qualifications of the attending nurse. 

Memory, obedience to directions (given by the physician ), 
fearlessness and communieativeness ( with respect to all that is 
experienced internally and all that is done by him during the 
intervals of the physician's visit) are the qualifications of the 
patient, ? 

However, the physician was “the most important of these four 
postulates ", Car. states, “since he recognised the disease, 
directed the treatment and applied the remedies, As in the task of 
looking, a vessel, fuel, and fire were means in the victor’s hands 
for achieving a victory in battle; even so the patient, the nurse 
and drugs were objects that are regarded asthe physician's 
means in the matter of achieving a cure. In the act of treatment, 
the physician was regarded as the chief cause. Like clay, stick, 
wheel, thread, etc. in the absence of the potter, failing to produce 
anything by their combination, the three others viz,, drugs, nurse 
and patient, could not work out a cure in the absence of the 
physician ",* and again “since the three requisites of treatment 
were completely dependent upon the physician, therefore the 
physician should exert his best in the matter of those qualifica- 
tions that constitute wealth ”, 5 





1 Car, (I-9,6), Compare Car. ( I-9, 3). 
2 Bhisagdravyangupasthatü rogi pidacatustayam, 
gunavat karanam jfieyam vikaravyupasantaye ( Car. I-9, 3 ). 
3 Gar. (1-9, 7 sqq.). According to A. C, Kaviratna’s translation. 
4 According to A, C. Kaviratna’s translation. 
5 Car, (1-9, 25), According to A. C. Kaviratna’s translation. Compare 
Sus, ( I-34 ). 





er 
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HL DUTY OF PHYSICIANS. MEDICAL TREATMENT 
(A) Medical Ethies 

Medical ethics were specific in Ancient India. Not every- 
body could be treated by physicians. The physician was ordered 
not to treat hunters, fowlers, outcasts and sinners, Sué.! states 
that by acting in this way he made himself known as learned 
and attained friends, fame, virtue, wealth and everything he 
desired, This is understandable because under Indian social condi- 
tions, when treating the persons mentioned above, he could not 
give treatment to those of higher social position and might, in 
some cases, be considerad as an outcast. In addition, he could 
not treat incurable diseases.” 

(B) Medical Treatment 

1, The first duty of the physician was to treat and protect 
his patient, but what could he do, even if he would be a Dhan. 
vantari Hit. asks, if the patient's life was spanned. 

The physician ( vaidya ) always had to be friendly towards his 
patients, have compassion for them, and be enthusiastic in the 
case of curable diseases, but, as was stated above, he had to 
refuse to treat incurable diseases, or those persons who were on 
the point of death.* He also had to be reliable and not a flatterer. 
In this connection Hit., in a beautiful aphorism, states: 

vaidyo gurusca mantri ca yasya rüjfiab priyamvadah, 
sariradharmakosebhyah ksipram sa parihiyate 5. 

The physician who acted “ not for self-interest, neither for his 
own enjoyment, but out of compassion for creatures and who 
devoted himself to treatment excelled all ( people)" is stated in 
Sus.° Car. states that if the physician desired to win merit, 
he should protect his patients from diseases, as he would protect 
his own childern ,’ Therefore, the sick man trusted the physician 








1 Sus. ( I-2 in fine), 2 See chapter III ( B ) 1. 
3 Prakrtih svyáminà tyakta samrddhapi na jivati, 
api dhanvantarirvaidyah kim karoti gatayugi ( Hit. 111-145 ). 
4 Maitri korunyamartesu $akye pritirupeksanam, 
prakrtisthesu bhutegu vaidyavritiscaturvidha ( Car. 1-9, 26 ). 
* A king whose physician, guru, and minister are flatterers, fast loses 
his health, his religious merits and treasure ( Hit. ITI-104 ). 
6 Sué. ( I-10 in fine ). 
1 Bhigagapyaturan sarvan svasutaniva yatnuvan, 
übadhebhyo hi sawakgedicchan dh armamanuttamam ( Oar, V1-1, 3, 56 ). 
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and was willing to place his life in the latter's care without fear, 
although he may fear his mother, father, children or friends.' 
Only physicians who wounded themselves in the performance of 
operations should be avoided, ? and, of course, those who had no 
knowledges of medical treatment.? The talent of physicians 
was tested in diseases, for, Hit. asks, who is not wise when all 
goes smoothly ? * 

2, Before entering the patient’s house, the physician had to 
observe the favourable and unfavourable omens. He had to sit 
down and examine his patient by sight, touch and questions. ? 
He had to ascertain aecordingly the nature of the disease and 
start the cure, of curable diseases only, relieving those which 
could be relieved, but ignoring incurable cases. " 

3. "After ascertaining the nature of the disease, the 
physician had first to test the longevity of the patient? and 
apply carefully selected medicines. He then had to commence 
“the treatment with full knowledge.” “That physician who, 
without carefully ascertaining, seldom mects with success even 
if he will be well conversant with medicines and their applica- 
tion. That physician who was well conversant with features of 
diseases, who had knowledge of the considerations dependant 
upon time and place, achieved success, without doubt” ? is stated 
in Car. 17. However, Car. states that any physician who was 





1 Sus. ( I-25 in fine ). 2 Sus. ( I-25), $ See above. 
4 Manirinüm bhinnasamdhane bhigajom samnipatike, 
karmani vyajyate prajfià susthe ko và na panditah ( Hit. I11-121 ). 

5 Sng ( I-10). 

8 According to Sus. ( 1-10 in fine ) “ the physician who wished to attain 
virtue, wealth, objects of desire and fame, had to asccrtain carefully tho 
oharacter of the disease before undertaking the treatment of the following 
classes of people: Brühmanas learned in the Vedas, kings, women, children, 
old men, timid people, servants of kings, cunning and weak persons, slanderesr 
of physicians, poor, miserly or irritable people, orphans, porsons who conceal 
their diseases, or who have control over their disaases, or who have no 
control over their transactions......The physician should not sit together, 
talk, or joke with females, and, exoapt eatables, should not accopt any othor 
presents from them’, 7 Sus, ( I-10 ). 5 Sus, (I-35). 

9? According to A. C, Kaviratna's translation. 

w  Rogamüdau parikseta tato'nantaramaugadhan, 

tutak karma bhisak pascijiinapirvan samücaret. 
Vastu rogamavijfiaya karmauwyarabhate bhisak, 
( continued on the next page j 
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not acquainted with the analysis of tastes, etc. was never 
competent to allay disease. ! 

(Q) Duty of Physicians to Inform Administrative 

Authorities of Undertaking Medical Treatment 

In K. we can find two very interesting administrative and 
police rules which refer to the medical treatment and the 
responsibility of physicians who undertook medieal treatment 
without informing the administrative authorities. 

And so we read in K,* bhisajah prümabüdhikamanükhyayopa- 
kramamanasya vipattau purvassahasadandah (physicians who 
undertake perilous medical treatment without informing, and if 
death follows, sre confined to the lowest fine ). 

Who has to be informed is stated in K.* where we read: 
cikitsakah pracchannavranapratikadrakarayitaramapathyakdrinam ca 
grhasvami ca nivedya (gopastha nivedya) gopasthanikayormucyelGnya- 
thà tulyadosassydt ( any physician who undertakes in secret the 
treatment of a patient from wounds or excess of unwholesome 
food or drink, as well as the master of the house, are only innocsnt 
when they report to the gopa or sthanika otherwise both of them 
are equaliy guilty with the sufferer ). 

We see here that according to K., in order to safeguard him- 
self from a possible penalty, the physician had to inform the 
corresponding office ( officer ) i e, the gopa or sthiinika when 
treating a grievous case which might cause death. If he did 
not inform the office ( officer ), and death occurred, he was liable 
to the first amercement which amounted from 12 to 96 pana’ 
The physician had also to inform the gopa or sthünika immediately 
in cases when he was called to patient suspected of concealing 
his whereabouts. If the pkysician gave medical treatment to 
any such patient, whether for a wound or an excess of unwhole- 
some food, he was liable to the same penalty as the patient? 
Anyone sheltering euch a patient was also liable to the penalty. 





( continued from the previous page ) 
apyaugadhavidhünajftastasya siddhiryadrechaya. 
Yasiu rogavi$egajftal. sarvabhaisajyakoviduh, 
desakalupramanajnastasye siddhirasam$agam (Cyr, I-20, 20, 21, 22), 
Similarly Suá, ( I-10 in fine ). 
! Car. (HÍ-1). ? K. (203, 18-14). è K. (144, 11-13), ! K. ( 203, 13). 
5 Tho diseases are enumerated only by example, 
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This rule is well known in contemporary codes as well, These 
are rules which are introduced, particularly during a war or in 
a state of emergency, in order to determine the whereabouts of 
partisans or underground movements. The police state of 
Candragupta Maurya introduced in the 4th century B. O.! special] 
* modern ” legal rules. 

(D) Other Duties of Physicians 

Another duty of the physician (cikitsaka), according to K.,? 
was “to overcome pestilences” by using medicines. 

Physicians (cikitsaka) had not only to give medical treat- 
ment, but also prepare medicines, particularly from arista? a 


‘kind of liquor, * 
(E) King’s Physician 


I. The highest aim of a physician was to become the king’s 
physician. Some physicians were skilful in diagnosis and some 
were skilful in treatment. However, only those who were 
skilful in both could become royal physicians. Car. states, 
therefore, that physicians who had knowledge of symptoms of 
the diagnosis, the means of alleviating the disease and to oure 
the disease so effectually that it might not reappear, deserved to 
be king's physicians. ? 

In another place, Car. emphasizes that the physicians who 
had special knowledge of conception * deserved to become king’s 
physicians. This enumeration of physicians’ knowledge must 
be considered, in the light of Car, (I-9, 19), as of lesser 
importance, 

2. The principal duty of the king’s physician was to protect 
_the king from poison. 7 He had particularly to inspect, therefore, 








3 Jt should be pointed out that Kautilya' s Arthaéastra gives a | splendid 
picture of a state and legal rules of the time of Candragupta Maurya and 
his minister Kautilya. It is not certain, however, whether this Arthasastra 
was really written in these times. 

? Ausadhatsctkitsakth, Santiprayascittairva siddhatapasah ( K, 208, 4-5 ). 

U Ctkitsakapramanah pratyekagso vikarünümaristah ( K. 120,12). 

* K.(120,6). It should also be noted that we find in K. a long list of 
duties and rights of veterinarians, in particular, elephant doctors ( anikastha ) 
( K. 50, 10 ; 135, 17; 138, 11, 15, 17; 139, 1 ; etc ) and horse doctors ( agvanam 
otkitsaka ) ( K. 133, 13 ; 134, 19 ; eto. ). 

5 Hetau lige prasamane roganamapunarbhave, 

jidnam caturvidham yasya sa rajarho bhigaktamah ( Car. 1-9, 19 ). 
6 In Sarirasthanam, lesson 4, T Car, ( IV-4, 58, 59 ). 
$ { Annals, B. O. R.I. ] : 
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the kitchen ( mahünasa). In this connection it is understandable 
why Caraka, the author of the well known medical work, was 
the son of Narayana, cook (rasavatyadhikarin) of the Bengali 
king Nayapala. 

We find some mention of the king’s physicians in K, There 
they are called bhisaj and not cikitsaka. According to K.! the 
king’s physicians capable of detecting poison had always to 
attend the king and had to administer medicines, liquors and 
other beverages to him. On the other hand, the king had to 
attend to the business of a vaidya.? ? 

Su$.* describes ways in which the physician had to protect 
the king ( Yuktasena). It is stated there that “when the king, 
accompanied by his ministers, goes out on an expedition for 
conquest, he should be carefully protected, especially from poison. 
The roads, water, shady places, food, grass and fire-wood are 
poisoned by enemies. This should be enquired into and puri- 
fied....The physician should remain in a large tent close to that 
of the king, equipped with all the necessary articles for treat- 
ment. Patients suffering from poison, wounds, or disease should 
come with confidence to the physician there located, as the 
banner of fame and reputation ”. 5 

According to K., physicians ( cikiftsaka) with surgical instru- 
ments, machines, etc. had to stand behind and encourage fighting 
men. ê 

Alexander the Great, during his Indian campaign, took with 
him some physicians whose duty it was to protect Iis troops. 
from poison (serpents ). 

Sus." algo declares that “in the Atharvaveda it is stated that 
there are one hundred and one forms of death; of these one is 





1 K, (43, 19-44, 2). 
2 Agnyagüáragatah karyamh pasyedvaidyatapasvinim, 

purohitacárgasakhah pratyuttháyabhivadga ca ( K. 39, 6-7 ). 
3 In this context it is not clear whether vaidyo means learned man or 
physician. f 

* Sud, ( I-34 ). 5 According to U. C. Dutt's translation, 

6 Ctkitsekah éactrayantrügadasnehavaetrahastüh, striya$cünnapünaraksi- 
gyak purugümümuddhargantyah prethatastigtheynh, ( K, 969, 1-2 ), 

Y Sub. (1-94) G 
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owihg to old age, the rest are all accidental, The physician, by 
his knowledge of medicine, and the priest by his knowledge of 
incantations, should carefully and constantly protect the king 
from death caused by deranged humours or accidents, For this 
purpose Brahma has revealed the Ayurveda composed of eight 
parts and forming a portion of the Vedas. The prudent physician 
should always act according to the wishes of the priest”’.' Here 
we see the combination of the duties of a physician and a priest, 


the latter being considered more important than the former. 


1V. SOCIAL POSITION OF PHYSICIANS 
(A) “ Physicians "in Sanskrit Vocabulary 


Differences exist between a cikilsaka, bhisaj and vaidya; one 
was more esteemed than the other, but from the legal point of 
view, as represented in the Dharma$astra and  ArthaSastra, there 
are no differences between the three expressions. These sources 
use the three words, mentioned above, indiscriminately; very 
often one of the worda is defined by the other. For example 
Medh. in defining a cikitsaka states cikitsaka vaidyah. In this way 
Medh. considers that a cilitsaka is identical with a vaidya. The 
bhisaj is identified with a vaidya in Mit.‘ and in Vir. The com- 
parison between Mn.° and Vi.,? where in both cases wrong action 
( mithy@) of a physician is considered punishable, shows that 
both these Dharmasastra identify bhisaj and cikitsaka. Mn. uses 
the word cikitsaka while Vi, uses the word bhisaj. On the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that Ap. ( I-6, 18, 21 * and I-6, 19, 15 °) 
when repeating twice that food given by a physician must not 





| According to U. C. Dutt’s translation, 
2 Medh.(ad Mn. IX-259 ). 
8 See also Maskari ad G. ( XVII-15 ) in Government Oriental Library 
Series, Bibliotheca Sanscrita No. 50. 
3 Vaidyo vidvün bhigagva ( Mit. ad Y. 1-157, 158 ). 
5 Vaidyo bhigak vidyavaniti ( kecit} ( Vir. ad Y, 1-157, 158 ). 
$ Qikitsakünüm sarvegdi mithyapracaratam damah, 
amanugesu prathamo manusegu tu madhyamah ( Mn. IX-384 ). 
? bhigasmnithyücarannutiamegu purugegu ( Vi, V-A75 ). 
8 bhigak. 
3 Qikitsakasya mrgayoh Salyakrntasya pasinah, 
kulatayah sanghakasya ca tegámannamanüdyam (Ap. I-6, 19, 15 . 
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be eaten, uses, in the first instance the word bhisaj, and, in the 
second instance, the word cikitsaka.' Ap., however, in I-6, 18, 21 
uses his own words, while in I-6,19, 15 he quotes some other 
authorities? It can be admitted, therefore, that it was not the 
intention of Ap. to differentiate between a bhisaj and a eikitsakaz 


(B) Vaidya 


‘Although the words cikitsakd, bhisaj and vaidya had the same 
meaning in the DharmasSastra, it did not mean that they had the 
same meaning in daily life in Ancient India, or that a ciktisuka 
enjoyed the same importance and esteem as, for instance, a vaidya. 
Generally speaking, Ancient Indian literary works reveal wide 
differences in the importance of physicians. 


The hightest importance was attributed to the vaidya. After 
gaining in the knowledge of the Vedas? a vaidya was said to 
have three births. Inthe absence of this knowledge the word 
vaidya could not be applied to any man. A vaidya, therefore, 
could not be born; he had to gain the knowledge of the Vedas 
and then could become a vaidya A vaidya also had to know the 
scriptares ( sruti ) well, had to have wide experience, cleverness, 
and purity of both mind and body. These qualifications were 
regarded as the four principal ones of a vasdya? However in 
order to accomplish everything a person had to possess the 
following six qualifications: knowledge of the scriptures on the 
science of life, the faculty of reasoning from established propor- 
tions, acquaintance with other branches of knowledge, memory, 
cognisance of the treatment of disease and repeated experience 
in treatment. These qualifications can explain the etymology 





1 In addition—ésalyakrnta. 
? Atha purane Slokavuddharanti ( Ap. 1-6,19, 13). The first pada is 
ideation in Ap. ( I-6, 19, 15 ) and Mn. ( IV-212 ). 
Vidyasamóptau brahmam và sativamürgamathapi va, 
dhruvamüvióati janüttasmadvaidyastirijah smrtah ( Car. VI-3, 53. Gom- 
pare Car. VI-1, 3, 52). 
* Vidyüsumüptau bhigajastrtiyé jatirucyate, 
asnute vaidyaSabdam hi na vaidyak pürvajanmana ( Car. VI-3, 32 ). 
5 Sruterpayavaditatvam bahuso drstakarmatü, 
» dakgyam $aucamiti jüegyam vaidye gunacatustayam ( Car. I-9, 6 ). 
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of the word vaidya i.e. knowledge, physician,! A person posses- ` 
ing these auspicious qualifications, in particular knowledge, 

deserved the designation of vaidya, which had thus been formed; 
such a person was the giver of both life and happiness. * C 


(Q) Bigh Esteem Paid to Physicians 


1, As emphasized before, we do not find in the Ancient 
Indian sources any demarcation line between the three 
categories of physicians, although a vaidya was certainly the 
highest of all, while the word bAisaj was mostly used for the 
designation of a king's physician. Bhisuj and cikilsaka were | 
used indiseriminately. The general belief, however, was that 
physicians were held in high regard. The reason for this was 
the devotion of the physician to human beings. Hence we read 
in Car.:3 “He who thinking that compassion for creatures is 
the supreme virtue, devotes himself to treatment, has his ends 
( of life ) accomplished and enjoys eternal felicity. '’* 


Su$.5 states that the physician who gave treatment with the | 
welfare of his patient at heart, was liked by good men, and had 
to attain virtue, wealth and fame, and finally heaven. 

2. It follows that physicians had to be worshipped as gods. 
We read in Car. " those foremost of physicians, by these and di 
verse other acts (of success in treatment) become objects of worship 
the Asvins, those celestial physicians, are worshipped with devo- 
tion by the deities with their chief (sci. Indra) at their head, 
they who are immortal, who transcend decrepitude, and who are 


1 


Vidyà vitarko vijfiónam smrtistatparata kriya, 
yasyatte sadgunastasya na sadhyamativartate. 
Vidya matih karmadrstirabhyasah siddhiragrayah, 
vaidyasabdabhinigpattavalamekaikamapyatah ( Car. I-9, 21, 22). 
2 Yasya vete gunah sarve santi vidyadayah $ubhah, 
sa vaidyasabdam sadbhütamarhan prünisukhapradabh ( Car. 1-9, 23 ). 
Paro bhutadayà dharma iti matva cikitsayü, 
vartate yah sa siddhürtah sukhamatyantama$nute (Car. VI-13, 62 ). 
4 According to A. C. Kaviratna's translation. 
5 Sus, ( 1-25 in fine ). 
6 ,..mriyuvyadhijarüvasyairduhkhaprayaih sukhartibhih, 
kii punarbhigajo martyaih pujyah syurnatisaktitah. 
Silavanmatiman yuktastrijatih $üstrapáragah, 
pranibhirguruvat pzjyah pránacuryah sa hi smriah ( Car. VI-1, 3, 50, 51). 
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sbove change. Why then should not physicians be worshipped 
by men, to the best of their power, who are desirous of obtaining 
happineas Ithas been declared that.one who is preceptor of the 
science of Life. who is possessed of pure conduct, who is endued 
with intelligence, who is devoted ( to the sciences he professes ), ) 
who belongs to the regenerate orders, and who has thoroughly 
mastered the scriptures ( bearing upon his science ) should be 
worshipped by all persons even as a guru is worshipped. ”! 


It is also stated in Sus. that learned physicians should be rea- 
pected like kings. Salutations of reverence were the due of 
physicians " who are conversant with the scriptures, possessed 
of cleverness, imbued with purity of behaviour and heart, skilled 
in treatment of disease, of practised hand, and with souls under 
complete control.” 2 


The high regard enjoyed by physicians is. also evident 
from many literary works. Leumann? states, for instance, 
that a physician who had been called by a merchant was 
accompanied to the door of the palace. The expression Kavirüja 
( kobiraj of today ), the king among sages, very often used to 
describe a physician, shows how highly he was esteemed. i 


3. According to the Dharmaśāstra physicians were highly 
esteemed. This is evident, for example, from Mn. (IV-179, 180 ) 
and Y. (1-157), * where we read: 

. Rivikpurohitacdryairmatulatithisamsritaih, 
bülavrddhaturairvaidyairjatisambandhibandhavaih. 
Mütügilrbhyam jamibhirbhratra putrena bharyaya, 
duhitrà dasavargena vivadam na samücaret, ? 

and 
Matrpittratithibhratrjamisambandhimatulath, 
vrddhabalaturücüryavaidyasamáérifabündhavaih. 
Rivikpurohitapatyabharyaádasasanübhibhih, 


vivadam varjayitvà tu sarvàün lokáfjayedgrhi. 9 





1 According to A. C, Kaviratna’s translation. 
? Sus, (I-94). 8 Die Nonne p. 438 sqq. 
! Similarly MBh. ( Santiparvan 249, 14-17 ). 
5 Mn. (IV-179, 180 ). 6 Y, ( I-157, 158 ). 
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.Mn. and Y, (and similarly MBh.) mention here vaidya 
among rivij, purohita, father, mother, brother, son, wife, daughter, 
etc., and state that if all worlds were to be conquered quarrels 
with them had to be avoided. 
Mit. (ad Y. 1-157, 158)! and Vir. (ad Y. 1-157, 158 )? make 
it clear that the expression vaidya used in Y. should be inter- 
preted to mean bAisoj. The same might be said per analogiam 
about Mn. and MBh. Thus, it is evident that, according to these 
DharmaSastra, a physician had to be honoured and esteemed, as 
had to be a guru, purohita, father, eto. 
This high esteem and honour attributed to physicians was 
probably because they were considered useful and indispensable 
ina community. And so we find in Hit, (1-107) the following 
aphorism : 
Tatra mitra na vastavyam yatra nasti cafustayam, 
rnada@ta ca vaidyasca érotriyah sajala nadi 

and in Canakys: 
Pafica yatra na vidyante tatra vasam na kürayel, 
dhanikah $rotriyo raja nadi vaidyasiu paficamah, * 

Vi.5 referring the whole chapter to a snütaka also states: na 
samwasedvaidyahine ( and he must not live ina kingdom in which 
there are no physicians ). * 





1 Vaidyo vidvan bhigagvü. 

? Vaidyo bhisak vidyaüvaniti ( kecit ). 

* One should not dwell there, oh friend, where these four things do not 
exist, viz., a creditor, a physician, a Brabmaya versed in the Vedas, and a 
river with water ( ever flowing ). ( According to M. R. Kale's translation ). 

* One should not dwell there where five things are lacking: a wealthy 
man, a Brühmana versed in the Vedas, a king, a river and, as fifth, a 
physician. (OC&pakya 36, bet Hasb., 315 and Srhgüra Paddhati Galan, 
Varr. 292; in Boshtlingk’s Indische Sprueche 1670 ), 

5 Vi, ( LXXI-6). 

6 If this verse is compared with the foregoing and subsequent ones, the 
opposite might be assumed, i.e. that the physisians were considered low- 
class persons, sice, in this context, Vi. mentions persons to be avoided by the 
snütaka ( Sudra, king—64; wieked people—65; afflicted with disease—66, 
eto, ). Tbe similar verses to those of Vi. ( i. e. Mn. VIII-60, 61; B. II-3, 51; 
Ap. XVI-22, XXXII-18) do not mention the physician. However it must be 
noted that Vi, uses the word vaidya i, e, sage and not e, g. cikitsuka, or 


bhiaj 
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. K. also realised that physicians as well as veterinarians were 
important, and induced them to migrate to a newly formed 
village, by endowing them with lands.! 

5. Kautilya turns, the high esteem and honour attributed to 
physicians to his own advantage and to the better use of his 
machiavellian purposes. In K. we find very ofter mention of 
using pbysicians as spies. 

Hence, we read in K. that some spies could be sent “under 
the disguise of physicians’’, etc." in order to ascertain the 
nature of the intrigue prevalent among parties favourably 
disposed to his master, as well as the conspiracy among hostile 
factions, and in order to determine whether people were loyal or 
disloyal to the enemy, etc. Similarly the Collector General 
‘could employ spies disguised as physicians and send them abroad 


for espionage purposes.’ 

Spies disguised as physicians, could, in addition, be ordered to 
make a “seditious” minister, or another person “of seditious 
character ” believe to be sick, and could contrive to poison him 
while prescribing medicines and diet. * 

In order “to make peace and break it”, spies disguised as 
physicians could set fire to a building filled with valuables,5 


These are only some examples from K. ° to show that physi- 
cians were used as spies in the Mauryan machiavellian system 





1 Adhyaksasankhyayakadibhyo gopasthintkantkasthacthitsakasvadamaka- 
janghtrikebhyasca vikrayadhanavarjam ( K. 46, 10, 11 ). 

3 Tayorantevüsibhiscikitsakapüusandavyafijanobhayavetanairva (K. 31 
4 sqq. ). 

8 Samtharta  janapade siddhatüpasapravrajitacakracaracüranakuhaka 
pracchandakakürtüntikanaimittikamauhüritikacikitsakonmattamukabadhiraja- 
dandhavaidehakakarusilpikusilavavesasaundikapt pikapakvamimsikaudanika- 
vyañjanān pranidadhyát ( K. 210, 15-18, 1. ). 

1 Cikitsakavyafijano va daurümikamasüdhyom và vyüdhiin dügyasyu stha- 
payitvā bhaigajyaharayogesu rasenütisandadhyat ( K, 240, 3-4) ; cikitsakayvan- 
jano va gadamayadapadesena pratyasanno vā dü$yasya satrt pranihitama- 
bhisekabhündamamitra$üsanam ca — kapatikamukhena | ücakgitakaranam ca 
brayat (K. 246, 13-15). i E US 

Es Arakgakaprotsühanenag va nūyarakakusilavacikilsakīpīpikavı yañjanā 
và ratrau samrddhagrhaüngüdzpayeyub (K. 316, 10- -12). 

è Compare K. (31,4).  . à 
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of government, as described by Kautilya. In addition, these 
examples show that physicians ( cikitsaka ) were considered to be 
persons worthy of high esteem and the confidence of all. 


The fact that the physician (cikitsaka) was considered as 
trustworthy is demonstrated by the fact that a physician could 
not be arrested for being near royal buildings or for ascending the 
fortifications of the capital, whereas, under Jaw, such an offenca 
was punishable. ! 


©. Car. states, however, that not all physicians had to be 
worshipped, but only those who were characterised by equani- 
mity, knowledge, and science.” 


Wa find some examples in the DharmaSastra which also show 
that the physicians were not so highly esteemed, It is said, for 
instance, that food given by a physician should not be eaten. 
This is stated in Mn, * Y.* G, 5 and Vàs. * which use the word 
cikitsaka to mean physician. Ap., being of the same opinion, uses 
the word cikitsaka and éalyakrnta, as well as bhisaj" probably in 
order to avoid misunderstanding as to the meaning of a “ physi- 
cian.” It should be emphasized, however, that Ap, does not use 
word vaidya in this connection. Ap. feels that the physician’s 


1 Rajaparigrahopagamane | nagararakgárohage ca madhyamassahasa- 
dangah Süutikücikitsakapretapradipaáyananagarakaturyaprekgügninimitta- 
mudrabhiscagrahyah ( K. 150, 5-7). 
3 Car, ( II-8 in fine). 
3  Mattakruddhüturanam ca na bhuajita kadácana, 
kesakitayapannam ca pada sprstam ca kamatah ( Mm, IV-207 ). 
Cikitsakasya... ( Mn. IV-212 ). 

* Adattinyagnihinasya nànnamadyádanaüpadi ( Y. 1-160) 
Oikitsaka... (Y.1-162) B 
Etesim cikitsaküdináàmannam na$niyat ( Mit. ad Y. I-162 ), 

5 Kesakitévapannam (G. XVII-9 ) 
UtsrgtapumácalyabhiSastanade$yadandakatiksakadaryabandhanikaciki- 

tsakamrgayvanigucüryucchigtabhojiganavidvigünanüm (G. XVII-11 ). 

6 Cikitsakamrgayupuih$calidangikastenübhisastasandhapatitanümanna- 
mabhojyam ( Vàs. XIV-2). 

' Cikitsakasya mrgayok $alyakrntasya pasinah, 

kulatayah sandhakasya ca tesümannamanüdyam ( Ap. 1-6, 19, 15) 
Samghinnamabhojyam ( Ap. I-6, 18, 16 ) 
Bhigak (Ap, 1-6, 18, 21). 
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food might be eaten, since he stands on a higher leval than a 
cikisaka, bhisaj, and or éalyakrnta, Vi. is also of the opinion that 
the food of & physician is unclean, hut does not state lt as clearly 
as do other Dharmasgastra. It is said in Vi. only that he who ate 
the food of a physician had to, as penance, subsist upon milk 
for seven days.’ 


The only explanation of this prohibition of the eating af food- 
given by physicians is given in Mn.? where it is stated that the 
food of a physician cikitsaka is as vile as pus. 1t is unclean, since 
physicians were considered, in this context, unclean persons, 
persons of a lower degree. The same is also evident fram Mn., 
where it is stated that food given by a phvsician becomes pus 
and blood, Mn. uses here the word bhisaj and not, like in IV-220, 
the word cikitsaka. 


It must be also cmphasized that according to Vas.‘ ^ he who 
practised medicine could not be called a Brahmana and according 
to Mn. and Vi.’ the physicians had not to be invited to a 
írüddha. Both these examples show that, in these contexts, the 
physician was not ‘considered worthy of high esteem. 


( To be continued ) 


1 Ganaganikastenagayanünnüni bhuktvà saptaratram payasa varteta ( Vi. 
LI-7) ... cikitsaka ... ( LI-10 ). 
2 Piyath cikitsaksyannam puméacalyastvannamindriyam, vistha vardhusi- 
hasyannan Sastravikrayino malam ( Mn. IV-220 ). 
8... bhigaje pityaéonitam (Mn. ITI-170; according to other texts III-180 y. 
Identically MBh. ( XIII-90, 13, 14 ). 
4 Vas, ( III-3). 
5 See above. 
6 Cikitsaküdevalakümüisavikrayinastatha, 
vipanena ca jivanto varjyah syurhavyakavyayok ( Mu. 111-142; acoord- 
ing to other texts III-152 ). 
3 Hinádhikàütgünvivarjayet ( Vi. LXXXII-3) 
Cikitsakün ( Vi. LX XXII-9). 


- 


STÜDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
DIETETICS —SOME REFERENCES TO THE USE 
OF FRIED GRAINS IN INDIAN DIET — BETWEEN 

B. ©, 500 AND A, D, 1900 
BY 


P. K. GODE 


In the Indian diet articles prepared from parched and fried 
grains are very common today. One of these articles is called 
Civada which is a tasteful mixture of parched and fried gram 
and other grains with. addition of salt, powdered chillies etc. As 
this préparation is very popular in Maharastra I hada mind to 
study its history in view of my interest inthe history of Indian 
dietetics, on which I have already published some papers.’ I 
propose in the present paper to record some historical notes on 
Civada and its ingredients viz. (1) Pohe (parched rice) and (2) 
dale [ parched pulse of gram (cicer)] etc. - 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakoía by Date and Karve 
(Poona, 1934) p. 1203 explains the word Civad@ and derives it 
from Sanskrit Civita. The usage of “ Civada" is illustrated in 
this Dictionary by the following extract :— 


$ — “qereat Gader eta | amga” 
— “ate agia aa, qaar sir agr uraeri? 
( ariga — gana 4 — ed. by 
Modak and Oka, N. S, Press, Bombay, 1891) 


The Madhyayugina Caritrakosa ( by S. Chitrav Shastri, Poona, 
1937, p. 105) contains an article on Anandatanaya, the author of 
the Sudamacaritra referred to in the above extract, The exact 





1 These, papers are:— (1) Axtory of Jalebi [ New Indian Antiquary 
Vol, VI (1943) pp. 169-181] and History of Varanna (Jain Antiquary, 
Val, XIJ (Jan. 1947) pp. 1-8)—Both these articles have been translated 
into Marathi by my friend Prof. N. R. Phatak. These translations have been 
published in the AAhàüra magazine, Bombay, edited by B. V. Tambe—( April 
1947, pp. 25-29 and June 1947, pp. 25-30 ). 
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chronology of Anandatanaya is not recorded in this article but 
from the information recorded in this article this author appears 
to belong to the 17th century. Mr. G. K, Chandorkar in his 
Santa- Kavi- Kavya~Siici ( A. D. 1100-1740), Poona, 1915 gives a 
hote on this author (pp. 9-10) but dees not indicate his exact 
chronology. 

The terrm Civadá mentioned by Anandatanaya of the Deccan 
appears to have been current at Benares at the beginning of the 
17th century. In fact Bhanuji Diksita ( Between A. D. 1600 and 
1660), the son of the great grammarian Bhattoji Diksita ( A.D. 
1550-1620) mentions “ Civadá" in his popular and learned 
commentary on the Amarakoga' (Between A. D. 500 and 800) 
as will be seen from the following extract ( p. 367 of Amarakesa 
with Bhànuji's Vyākhyāsudhā N. S, Press, Bombay, 1905 — II 
Kanda; Vaisyavarga 9 ) :— 

Amara :—“ ggg: variafqes: ” 
Bhanuji explains :—“ fait u wad i ‘we meurt? (37. F. Ñ, ) ! 
Egg — (S. WR ) art Urge | 
* gapai — zd aag: (2) A 
msta wag  gafsqefesrrsp ? ( 418138 )1 
ata fies, angat | afea | 
darat wm (yee) i ga’ (wg) ata ar 
wr (2) tl 
3 faaet ate waraea i” . 





1 Amarakoáa ( Vaisyavarga of Kanda IL) records the following articles 

of diet and allied terms :— 
(1) meas, sifa, yogpIT = coarse or unrefined sugar 

( Bhanuji :— “qa” git warmer ) 
(2) pT, sisal = Inspissated milk 

( Bhünuji — “ Fasa: “rat” eft ennan Y 
(3) WISI, aiig = curds mixed with sugar and spices 

( Bhanuji :— “ rata ” eet enaar: ” ) 
(4) aa, figi = A sauce, condiment 

( Bhanuji ;— “ART” ) 
(5) Need, AEA, WT = Roasted meat 

( continued on the next page ) 
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- The word agr mentioned by Bhanuji C. A, D. 1630 is 
evidently derived from the Sanskrit word afz, though the asr 
of today isa mixture of many ingredients, while the RRE or 
gue of Amara meant only parched rice (Marathi NZ). We must 
now record evidence about the antiquity of prihuka or cipita in 
medical and non-medical texts, This evidence will show how 
and when the use of parched grains was made by the Aryans in 





( continued from the previous page ) 
( Bhonuji = “ ARa qpr”? ) 
(6) 3&4, Wax = Flesh etc. boiled in a pot 
l ( Bhanuji :— “ vatóRivEdeut AAZ: ” +) 
(7) Holla, STATA = Anything cooked or dressed as a condiment 
(Bhanuji :— “ TET REETA SANA: ” ) 
(8) 3409, gås = f gemequieaur qup" — ( ugs) 
(9) fies, fre = “anga BH-Teaw sama: ” — (ong) 
(10) Rgn, quer, fara = “Rrasa ” — (are ) 
. (11) ea, ar = “RI Repaid reae ATN: ” — (aro ) 
(12) HTH, Tis, qa = “Raada ” — ( wo ) 
(13) a, aga: = “ qe rg, Fay sgesasger yarari 
gng: ” — (ure) 
(14) Tye, Re = “rast” — (ate ) 
(15) Aan, yeaa = "rfe ue — (e) 
(16) W, agr, Wes = "armen" — (mo ) 
(17) WA, sepa: = “aaa: — (re ) 
(18) PRE, sn, SAR, ova, eat, TRA = “ eraer” — (ote ) 
(19) rege, affer = i mdigaer? — (sre ) 
(30) THA, AE = "nomen — (Oo ) 
(21) ARR, AH ( Marathi I), fea (or ABT according to 
wWagge ) = “RRRA " — (po ) 
(22) Fay, sts, aM, Red, ate = “agra: gq? aft 


egma " — (o ) 
Amara records further the terms for milk and milk-produots, The above 
list of dietetic terms gives at a glance an idea of the common (ndian diet 
and the processes of cooking, parching and frying eto, through which it 
passed more than 1500 years ago. : EE 


2 
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India. It will also show the continuity of this use through. 
centuries of the history of Indian diet, which grew in variety 
and complexity owing to the varied climate, not to say the 
variety of agricultural and horticultural products that were 
grown in different parts of India to suit the needs of common 
men and the aristocracy of the different kingdoms of India. The 
Indian diet was further enriched by the addition of many foreign 
planta of economic and nutritive value, as also many foreign 
products that entered India by maritime and overland trade of 
India with greater India and other fordign countries. This is 
in short the historical back-ground of Indian diet as wa have 
it today. 

The Carakasamhita (Before A. D. 300) in its Süirasthána 
Chap. 27 contains a section (No. 11) on Krtànna or cooked food 
(pp. 167-169 of Carakasamhila, N, S. Press, Bombay, 1941), In 
this section called saisi! we get the following verse about 
gere -— 

— “gaat ata vers ( v. ]. wear: ) aage ary 
aar fawva sfrdfea ST frere: n RoR 1” 








| I note below tho names of different items of Bodked food sienblionad in 
this Krtannavarga as they give us a fair idea of the cookery prevalent 2000 


years ago :— 

( 1) dar = AZRAT Aa]! ( according to Cakrapani = C ) 

(9) RBF = fateqar uam (C) 

(3) av 

(4) area 

(5) amog: gana: ( “ areaseiqueniagdesq: " — C) 

( 6 ) SISIRES: 

(7) Staa 

( 8 ) agarga- 

(9) adia: (“ adgangen: ” — 0) /— 

(10) Sig made by using Rig, MF, I0, AB, FA, Www, Fe and 
am, fae, ait, Fe 

(11) menm — (“mae set gta aged pemi 
em: " — C) 


( continued on the next page) 
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The commentator Cakrapünidatta (C. A. D. 1060 ) explains the 
above verse as follows ‘— 
“gaat Palen | gran a qiue, eeu g deum 
gga dfm(v. |. ates dare | ater 
AST UW WRN” 





B 2 continued from the previous page ) 
(19) wwe: 
(19) ae: aeq: — “aaa dq (0), aa: = “ weaa- 
men (C) 
(14 ) wage 
(15) qm: — regat (C ) 
( 16 ) Pesaran: — " egere qae d ” (CY 
(17) aspen: — “RA: aeamp " (C) 

(18) agaiss — " qaqiga agani” and "awe [des (C) 
Cakrapanidatta states that agale = agafi and thon quotes 
qg 88 follows s. “ WaudmE— 

Aad Rayer get ane | 
gere qmi gat pi PARU U 
drapa s pateqeemiu: | 
-q Wa qsta: Wrreneee qi d 
maggaa sia Veal aga: t o 
f I may here record the remarks of Srikanthadatta on the dishes (1) HZ- 
mers (2) um and gíqugr in the following verse in Vrnda's Siddhayoga 
( Anauddsrama San. Series, Poona, 1894, pp. 491-492 ) :— 
— ng Rarer: gafa Raa: i 

AVA — daa g ÀSA THA gp vu qu" 

Srikanthadatta ( C. A. D. 1240) observes :— 

“qreadisaagr: unes: vq: ow cunque 
Uem: AYRE: p aT g Mgaa gage AAAA 
mag wen gus ver fepe quu" ayaa tay 
RSI WUESL ARANI | 

dari eure: p aaa Agaa ega ndn 
JAR gÈ wea ufejenwerdeneb pag gw dara: l mi 
Har aga: qaa: | 


( continued on the next page ) 
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It appears from the above explanation that not only rice 
was parched and made into prihuka or cipita but yava also was 
parched and made into cipita. We also note with interest the 
alternative explanation of Caraka’s “arat:” as “ parched yava 
known as Sampista ( v. 1. Sapistaka ) in the Gandhara country ", 





( continued from the previous page ) 
dgy RE afin dem after (deed vae sagt sula 
gay gAs, Far qid ae vu n" 
Possibly AERTS of Caraka = AYA of Vrnda (9th or 10th cent. A. D.) 
ngai of Nala (before A. D. 1000 ) 
Qusa according to a view mentioned by 
MPISTA (o. A. D, 1240) 
= AUS ( Marathi ). 

Apte in his Dictionary does not record either "gms or auti but he 
records AAR ( = a kind of sweetmeat made of honey, flour, oil and ghee ) 
and Rugp (= a very thin kind of cake — Marathi Ale ). We must collect 
more evidence about these dishes of ancient and mediaeval India ]. 

(19) as — ( ARa: --C); (20) quféser—— iier (C ) 
( 21) aware —— ( “ qaam nid rea... aarare gf ea: -C ) 
(22) egg ~~ ( eaan qu afe --0),; faq 
explains i—— “eft gate q aan gre ” 
( 23 ) weer, sieur: | 
(oa) anaie qu, — (o5) gU; — (26) amt 
( 27 ) qaae —- gauge (C) 
( 28 ) Wl —— “ vHTET set —— "oW aglap altars HR | 
Talat eq RraRo dye qat af” (C) 
( 29 ) TAFS or drinks made of Hig, Esl, Be, www, six (Honey ) 
and gayitald 
(30) wise — (1) "see g éd ees TAT I 
SaaS AIA UTS di 
or (2) "Rem gareT: | 
HIPS UT AEs ra N 
USA  Hugüeqsdeg: | cUÜep-sTe*w-8ueq dh 
qarda dp wu Gre "4 ete. (C) 
( continued on the next page ) 
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In the modern Civad@, prihuka or parched rice and dale or 
parched pulse of Canaka ( cicer arietinum ) or gram are two main 
ingredients. The Caraka-Samhit@ contains some references to the 
use of Canaka as an article cf diet along with other pulses as 
I have pointed out in my paper on the history of Canaka published 
in the Annals (B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XXVII( 1947) pages 
56-82), Among these references there is no reference to tho use 
of parched Canaka, with which I am concerned in the present 
study. The following stanza, however, shows that parched 
Canaka ' (3r& amg ) was used in Caraka's time like parched rice 
and parched yara :— 

Cikitsasthina, Chap. 20, verse 37 (p. 557 of N.S, Press 
Edition, 1941) — 





( continued from the previous page ) 

In the Cikitsásthüna ( chapter 2 —qrsipgqui) Caraka records many recipes of 
food and medicine for stimulating amorous desires and invigorating the 
body. Ihe recipes of food include the following items:— (1) NÈF ; 
(2) sr9501:; (3) affer (aefa waa — C); (4) mr (5) umi (arr 
WEB); (6) tare; (7)9894; (8) seman eto. The following 
lines give the recipe of a curious omelet called qer-gaíami made of ghee, rice- 
flour, and the eggs of orocodile and hen :— 

^ at uS amg megeng | 
ae tgga asha Tu re gl 
qae THR wrdgIWHezd! AC: | 
a gypa mp TAT uias" 
! Inote here a reference to qopiga in verse 31 of the Sutrasthüna of 
Carakasamhit@ (1941), p. 557 :— i 


A 


“ARa at aagaw 
Aena surgir; ar | 
TATRRAGAS TZ 
aa areged qdr at san” 

There are references to Canaka in the Vaikhünasiya Kasyapa Jatinakanda 
(8. V. Ori, Series No. 12, Tirupati, 1948 pp. 33, 82, 138 and 139. The editor of 
this text Shri R. Parthasarathi Iyengar informs me in his letter of 7-8-48 
that “this Küfgapasamhitu should date immediately after the VaikAünasa- 
kalpasttra”, tke “earliest mention of which is found in the Bodhayana- 
sara" ,..... “The Vaikhünasakalpasitra and the Samhitas date earlier to the 
Bodhéy ana period. ” i 

7 [ Annals, B, O, R. T. ] 
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^ HRITQSÍSIUTRTS POTITI 
ALNA YAAA NETET | 
feureasa Awer Asg— 
yo Aesggad wit aru qo no 

In my elaborate paper on Canaka referred to above, I have 
referred to the following points :— 

(1) Canaka ( Erebinthcs of the Greeks and Harimantha of 
‘Susruta, and Cicer of the Romans) was known in Homer's time 
( Between B. C. 1000 and 850). 

(2) The Western Aryans (Hellenes) carried it to India 
possibly during the Greek occupation of the Punjab (B. C. 
190 — c, A. D, 20). 

(3) The earliest medical texts of Caraka, Bhela, Suéruta and 
Kūśyapa (composed between about B. C. 200 and A. D. 300) 
refer to Canaka as an edible grain. 

(4) The references to Canaka as horse-food occur in texts 
composed later than A. D. 500. 

In my account of the history of Canaka I have noted only one 
reference to the use of the parched seed of Canaka by the poor in 
Rome. This reference is given by the Roman poet Horace 
( B. C. 65 — B. C. 8) and hence is very important for my present 
inquiry about the use of parched Canaka seeds by the Aryans in 
India, Evidently when Canaka was introduced into India by 
the Western Hellenes or Greeks with all its uses as edible grain, 
the Indian Aryans were already familiar with the use of other 
parched! grains like rice and yava (bhrsta tandula and bhrsía yava 





i Kautilya in his chapter XV of Book II of the Arthaédstra refers to the 
processes of pounding, fraying, reducing to flour, frying or drying of different 
grains (see p. 101 of Eng. Trans, by Dr. Shamasastry, 1929). This chapter 
deals with ** The Superintendent of the Store House,” Y note from this chapter 
the following extracts pertinent to my present inquiry :— 

Page 101— “Tbe Superintendent shall also personally supervise the 
increase or dimunition sustained in grains, when they are 
pounded ( spur ), or frayed ( qe), or reduced to flour ( Ña ), 
or fried (€) or dried after soaking in water.” ( Possibly 


TIS was known to Kautilya as he mentions the processes 
used in preparing such kinds of food ), 
I note for reference some of the articles of food mentioned in the above 
chapter :— flour, oil, sugar from sugarcene, salt, clarified butter, oil (from 
( continued on the next page ) 
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called “ prthuka" in the Carakasamhità and " prihuka" and 
“ Cipita” (= Civadà according to Bhanuji Dtksita c. A. D. 1630) 
in the Amurakoéa ( Between A. D. 500 and 800). Itis, therefore, 
natural that we should find a reference to “ yaraq wen" in the 
Carakusamhita as quoted by me above. 


The Susrutasamhita ( before A. D. 300) also refers to prthuka 
and other parched edibles! in chaper 46 of its Salrasthana 
(sections called “gaaat” and "wq" — pages 238-244 of 
N. S. Press Edition, 1938 ) The verse referring to prthuka 
(chap. 46, verse 415 ) reads as follows :— 





( continued from the previous page ) 

flesh and plants), jaggery. granulated sugar, :ugarcandy, honey of the bee, 
grapejuice, fruits of jambu, jack-tree, essence of mesasriiga, long pepper, 
cirbhita, cucumber, mango, sugarcane, fruit of  myrobalam, fruits of 
karamarda, vidalamalaka, matulunga, kola, badara, sauvira, parüsaka, curds, 
acid from grains, black pepper, ginger, cumin seed, hirdta-tikta, white 
mustard, coriander, coraka, damanaka, maruvaka, Sigru. Dried fish, kodrava 
vrihi, $ali, varaka, priyatgu, camasi, mudga, masa, suibya, mastra, raw flour, 
kulmasa, barley gruel, baked flour, udüraka, grains ( moistened, soaked to 
sprouting condition, fried ), fried rice, oils from atast, nimba | ku$ümra, kapittha 
and tila, kusumba, madhuüka, ingudi; unsplit rice, sipa, dressed flesh, 
vegetables, dried fish; cooked barley and oil-cakes ( ghána-pipnyaka ) and 
bran (kanakuttfana kundaka ) for bullocks; cooked rice for dogs; bran and 
flour ( kanikā ) for slaves, labourers and-cooks; cooked rice and rice-cakes, 

As regards tie instruments used in connection with the store-house 
Kautilya mentions (1) weighing balance, (2) weights, (3) measures, (4) 
mill-stone ( rocani), (5) pestle, (6) mortar, (7) wooden contrivances for 
pounding rice eto. (kuffaka-yantra ), (8) contrivances for splitting seeds 
into pieces (rocaka-yaníra), (9) winnowing fans, (10) sieves ( calanika ), 
(11) grain-baskets (kandolz), (12) boxes and (13) brooms, Kautilya also 
states that grains are heaped on the floor, jaggory (Asüra) is bound round 
in grass rope ( müfa ), oils are kept in earthen-ware or wooden vessels and 
salt is heaped on the ground, 

According to commentary gzpyzq is like the neck of a camel, and aw. 
4A (worked by man, bullooks and by water) is a contrivance to reduce 
grain into flour, 


! gdibles in Susrutasamhita ( paraqi and quTUI ) are as follows i= 
(1) SAS ( frage: ) Daliaua (O. A. D. 1100) explains 
" gary " as“ denara U or own ” 
(a ) Wat aqui: (Dallaga = D) 
(3) fad ( sam ) = qaan and Sr UN 
( continued on the next page) ; 
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Page 248—“ qure rer: arar gor seas: | 
azg: WARATATE Tear Airaa: | 9o tu" 
Dallana explains “ggr” as follows:—- 
" wriamíeurd gge  guerqtafucré grad 
yet” Ba Tae I 
(rice seeds when moist are slightly parched and flattened 
by the strokes of a pestle to form Tus ) 





( continued from the previous page ) 
D quotes the following verse for distinguishing fay from 
aa 1- 
“ai gagi dra, wart weqo qu d 
saat aes, ASR g ag n» 

( 4) Tae ( pagea: — D) 

(s) wm ( Reagema aa -- D) - 

(e) maa (4% -- D) of two kinds dt and aia, Also 
GEA prepared by combination with Hg ( like Yq) Ria, BB, 
ara, ae ( yarana ), and ait” 

(7) ds We TT ( prepared from wiMa 9g, AIT ete. ) — D 

(s ) ata ( in combination with Ja, SICH, Seu, vare, «ze (Ae ) 

—- These are varieties of “ qisa ata” —— D ) 
—- Tyre and qüWasqüred and sgy. These are 


the varieties of Hi according to TABI ( TERI: ) 
i, e. Cooks, 


—— wa Ata ( fried in ghee ete, ) 
— Wand ATG defined 
( o ) HİTE described as YFF and gqgqda 
( 19 ) fits ( = a kind of 44am — D) 
( 11 ) RAAT defined 
( 12 ) umea 
( 13.) J9 and its varieties like Q8 ( vam red and wa — D ) 
and cies ( g-ra- A-a-a- EY veg — D) 
( 14 ) SEANN (a combination of W3 end Aq ) 


(continued on the next page) 
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This method of preparing prihuka described by Dallana about 
850 years ago has remained unchanged in some parts of India 
today. At any rate it is now current in the Konkan area which 
produces rice as a major crop. The prthukas ( pohe) of Konkan 
are famous in Maharastra for their flavour and in every house- 
hold in Konkan they are.used for break-fast in combination with 





( continued from the previous page ) 

( 15 ) USER and its kinds :-— (1) fread, (i) Roaeet, 
(ii ) eee, ( iv ) Rosia ( “ aasa wea RR fequi 
eot untarceqenftad eb red ^ is called “ favzreit ” 
in the country of Hüls —— according to other view “ sITpfirge- 
HER: " is called “ feueiat” —- D ) 

(16 ) favarei-arert 

(17 ) virer (AR — D ) 

( 18 ) wea 

(19) SHA and its combinations with Ars, Be, TIE, UF, RAA, 
Rien, HATH etc. 

( 20 ) TAS ( prepared from qe, fefea£is, afta, fea, xc, aus, adler, 
ambu, Tarp, di -—- D) 

(IL) semi 

(1) qegm (^ ga(zx » aft at -- D) 

(2) MEn (“ aftarifüar: manaa: ” —- D) 

(3) Ruiter [ ahaa: dead gn cue ayaat 
= agiis: --(D)] 

(4) daar (afat agga Aleka spürt | 

muet «à biu aa aa U 

Sarasa genit qomaq: » -- p) 
(5) ya (" gu» D. 
(6) niger: ( wget =- D) 


( Y ) azp ( many kinds VOR to D, who desoribes one kind ax 
follows :— 


“gagag qid fave misa | 
qR aegri fees u 
wed griei aanas |" +) 

( continued on the next page) 
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various edibles like curds, butter-milk, milk and molasses, oil 
and chillies etc. They are very useful to people going on a long 
journey as they can be preserved for several months and eaten 
with relish by the young and the old alike. We may, therefore, 
look upon prthukas as a great ancient heritage with a continuity 
of more than 2000 years unlike some other dishes, mentioned by 
Caraka and Susruta, which have not survived in their original 
form and character. . 





( continued from the previous page ) 
( We know 82 as a minor drama in Prakrit, Has this term anything 
to do with the dish WZ ? ) 


( g ) fasarq: ( TAATA: according to one view ; another explanation 
of fisara is as follows :— 
^ anm Mam qub sp afi: efc gera i 
afaarg siege Asgeir Wm «mme: ^ 
( 9 ) gag ( prepared from gar ( = "hans wheat flour as described 
below :— 
^ fame] Raat yet erf suferariur t 
Sera mud werk gd Wu u 
Bas Saag duwigfeispm t -- D ) 
3 10 ) aiai: ( prepared from wf and stuffed with Jaar ( Rasia- 
yams ) etc. -- D ) 
— (ufa prepared from qz ( = AsAT ) and T$ are 
called Teer — D ) | 
(n)sesen ( = “wig” -- D) 
( 12 ) "fS: ( avgerfiesan —— D) 
(a3 ) Saar: ( agn@ear -- D) 
( 14 ) FAFE ( Rari afit maa is called E diea and preparations 
from it are s pa fear" — D ) 
( 15) fregit: e ( prepared from ergítunga etc. — D) 
( 16) qqde mpg: (17 ) SEI: dressed with Fo, Hig, 
gagaan, few, ay ete, —— (“Faf media" -- D) 
(ig) BIBRA: —- (like Ae (PNET) and aR. 
eal ( ae )— D) 


( continued on the next paga) 
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The Ast@ngasamgraha of Vagbhata I ( C. A. D. 625 according 
to Hoernle ) contains the following references to prihuka :— 


-~ Bütrasthüna ( ed. by Ramchandra Shastri Kinjavadekar, Poona, 
1940) chapter 7 ( aaaea ) verse 56. 
Page 48 — " SARI sivit seat: spmíamewrioor: URN” 
The commentator Indu observes :— 
“quer yeahgrr) eared SgUHESHSI- 
SANT TAR METATTATIA I 





( continued from the previous page } 
(19 ) ar: ( = efit moii: -- D) 
(20) gst: ( = (1 +) aRt solga Re gua faa 
xe wee or (2) agus wean — D) 
(21) wem ( 1) aatgarieiadise: Gas or ( 2) gasa: -- D ) 


( 22 ) mar (gemi: ) ; (23) seer (eai ) (— " agn- 
sera für: atape “ gre wr" gíd geared” —— D) 

(24 ) sp ( map: ); ( 25 ) apai RREI 

( 26 ) BI ( BIURA: ); (27) 9am, — (ag) angay 


In the Anup Sanskrit Library ( Bikaner ) there is a rare MS of a work 
called the Rajavinoda written by Sadasiva DBhatta.for Bao Kalyanmalji of 
Bikaner ( A. D. 1542-1571). A chapter of this work dealing with cookery 
is called Pakataranga. This chapter describes in detail the preparation of 


several dishes such as ( 1 ) @ftgat, ( 2 ) gaaf, ( 3 ) emzgvedt, (4) 
med, (5) wae, (6 ) Banas or Sava, (7) waw, (8) 
wnai or ree ( Marathi eters); ( 9 ) aard, ( 10) facuifasdura, 
(11) ga Fir, (12 ) vata Sire, ( 19 ) maot, (14) aR- 
egy, ( 15 ) menage, ( 16 ) egies prepared from Fie YT and 
age ww ( = dáng ?) (17 +) gars datas, ( 18 ) ginas, 
(19) «gs, ( 20) ganvez, ( 21) emi, ( 22) wget esfsrer, 
( 93 )- ya Fat, ( 24 ) Bee Far, ( 25 ) emen pm ( 26) aR, 
( 27 ) a&i ( also called goss, PBF, Asse), ( 28 ) avs, 
( 29 ) gau, ( 80) aa, aaa, ( 31) aaaorEUHA: powdered, fried in 
ghee and mixed with sugar), ( 32 ) Fulgzar. ( or gaat: ), ( 33 ) ferri, 
(34) ta, ( 35 ) nez, (Vide K. M. K. Sarma’s article on Rajavinoda, 
pages 153-164 of Adyar Library Bulletin, October 1948—Besant Number ). 


€ 
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Indu! ( between A. D, 700 and 900) states that green unhusked 
grains, parched and beaten with pestle are called prthuka, This 
explanation is practically repeated by Dallana (c. A. D. 1100) in 
explaining “prthuka” mentioned in the Susrutasamhita as we 
have seen above. While Indu makes the term applicable to any 
green grain ( £e ), Dallana confines his meaning to rice 





‘I As regards the date of Indu’ s commentary called  Sa&ilekha " seo my 
paper in the Annals ( B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1945 ), Vol. XXV, pp. 225-238, 
As this commentary is earlier than those of Cakrapanidatta (c. A. D. 1060) on 
Caraka and Dallana ( C. A. D. 1100) on Suáruta, it has a special testimonial 
value in understanding some early technical terms copied by Vagbhata I 
in his Astingasamgraha. I, therefore, note below the names of food prepara- 
tions mentioned by Vàügbhatal in the BATT of chapter 7 of Siirasthtina 
and indicate Indu’s explanations of these names in some cases :— 


(1) mgz-(- Qw Marathi — Kinjavadekar ) 


(9)94- (= aay Mar — Do — ) 
(3) fat-( = aS Mar — Do — ) 
(4) eeq-(= srt Mer.— Do — ) 


(5) afate, (6 ) Hu, (7) emm, (8) mq, 
( 9 ) @@ and gió —— Kinjavadekar makes the following 
remarks on these two kinds of qu i-- 
WE isoftwokinds;— ( 1) wamapürdreW and (2) 
sapp. -Napp is defined as follows :— 
“parapi anah frg: | 
Sum: we quise PSPS | 
«egragauretzidenrmanaieqa: |? 
Jejjaia defines GG as follows :— 


“ ag RAAE eumd wotl 
Nala ( a writer on cookery ) ozplaina 187 as follows :— 


“las gahi Bar (Fe efi saaan | 
qi qd gaging pasa qà i 
Aas ARTHAS Aa "^ 
Nala (as quoted by Dallana) explains Be 
as follows :— 
“ arnmarahige qui reus: wa: | 
ga: Matern: 1 
dux aya: vase vr Sess wy 1” 
( continued on the next page ) 
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grains ( smisimgured ) only. We may compare Indu's explanation 
of prthuka with the expression "sur È” ( prihukas prepared 
from maize ) which is getting current in Maharastra at present 
owing to large quantities of maize from America imported into 
India to make up national food deficiency. Maize was of course 
unknown in Indu’s time as it was introduced into India some» 


time after A. D. 1500 as I propose to show in à special paper. 





( continued from the previous page) ) 
( 10) @@ is prepared from RRIA ( = ni) ; WW is prepared 
from *[i*q j and @@ is prepared from FO 
(11) FRIS is prepared by using Helis, and fewer with 
AFG (of ZIRA eto.— Indu) 
(12) za (=@ ete. “ Mae yoqga a deer ” ) 
(13) asa ( opposite of Sa ) 
(14 ) qaaa: (“aAa aida aña yin 
Pears aa: d ga: gE ) 
(15) frefvarefasfa 
(16) spur (17) Rer (wp ref 
Ham ) 
(18 ) mosi zw ( aoe Ugi URTQSC ) 
(19) wore: (trom Rawa men, wean Ag- 
RAUPI Ga: ) 
(20) Ha (see Suéruta, Sttrasthina, chap. 46, verses 
385-387 ) 
(31) cman (sf EUR aah wo qur sar) 
Marathi MEATS 
(22) «nre (agag) and CRÍCERGSTIUI, seo YAA (QA 
chapter 46, verges 388-391 ) 
(33) vg ( 94) um ( Wear) 
(25) ama: ( Ro and AIRF) — THA beqauuárat ) 
( 26 ) aaa: ( amadanan deed niu ) 
—— Fae ğan ( called que ) 
(37) agm: (1) wgewp, (2) wig, (3) amm 
(4) wmm, (5) sur — FHS = Wien: 
S = mariaa; ep: ATTA Afa: ) 
aw- = aig sia — Kinjavadekar ) 
8 [Annals B. O, RI] ^ 1 
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Page 68— ( Sitrasthana, ch. 7, verse 219) 
— “ae gN gaan: vxESITOS WT: t 
Indu :— “ wet esu: gr: 1” etc. 
Page 121— ( Sūtra. ch. 10, 87) 
—— d UpeOTSUIW guis GALEI qugST | 
A SH WSEHTSUDSHDUITSZI STE: b^ 

Indu :-~ * ange susre a werfa eui" 

From the data recorded so far from the Carakasamhità, Susruta- 
sathhita and the Astangasamgraha of Vagbhata I, we have a fair 
idea of ancient Indian cookery, say between about B. C. 100 and 
A. D. 650. Whether gga! was known to the Mahābhārata and 
the Ràmüyama cannot be said at present, as I have not examined 
these Epics? from the point of view of my present inquiry. 





1 The Ka@Syapasamhit@ (ed. by Rajaguru Hemaraja of Nepal, N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1938 ), is one of the earliest medical texts like those of Caraka and 
Suéruta. This Kaéyapasamhité mentions prihuka in its chapter 16 on 
“ghalar kya 7 (p. 805) as follows :— 


“aeqeaqereri Tapa Tat TN Ul 
Fra! BRA Raag Aaaama | 
sen cee cores eee AMET: THAT... D" 


Evidently the frequent use of prthukas by ancient Indians resulting in 
certain ailments is referred to in the above extract, 

2? Q. V. Vaidya in his chapter V of Epic India ( Bombay, 1933, pages 103- 
121) deals with Food in the Mahābhārata.. Some points from this chapter 
may be noted here :— 

(1) Reference to the eating of “vice cooked with flesh and olarified 
butter ; whether the flesh be that of a bull ofaram” in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanigad of the Vajasaneyins. 

(2) At the Aévamedha of Yudhisthira many birds, brutes and oxen were 
sacrified, 

(3) Action and reaction against the sacrifice of animals noticeable in the 
different parts of the Mahabharata. 

(4) Prohibition of cow-slaughter and its history is shrouded in darkness, 
At the beginning of the Epic period cow and bull sacrifices were common. 
At the end of this period the popular feeling was growing against such 
slaughter, 

-(5) The Brahmans gave up liquor during the Epio period. This reform 
began in the Gangetic vally. The people of Punjab, however, used beef and 


wine (“aasa dear arate cyt we | apaina: 
qatar: uate n pAg” ) ` 
( continued on tha next page ) 
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The Apastambiya Dharmasiiira (ed. by Bühler, B. S. Series, 
3rd Edition, Poona, 1932, p. 31) refers to gas along with other 
estables in the following Sūtra ( I, 5, 17, Sūtra 19 ) :— 

" Qa -GYe-aAVSS BUT SHA p-e Na- 
SIMCCOMMC COICO CEI ot a 9 u " 
lhe commentator Haradatta explains some of the words in 
the above Süfra as follows :— 
(1) at-a, qup: set SI t 
(2j Jae aveeri—uarat Ait ager: Teram: | 
(3) eu —g4 Wann: «ves sft wing: i 
A aft cad wefül "pesurd ENS wr 
Hear: wears”? giai | 
(4) aeaT—aen gan 
(5) Hisn: and others 
The Bodhüyaniya-Grhya-Sesa-Sütra ! (ed. by Shama Sastri, 
Mysore, 1920) mentions T87 in the following extract ( p. 208-~I, 
16, 34 ):— 





( continued from the previous page ) 
(6) The qad angam in the greqqq« refers to the practice of the Sara- 


svata Brahmans viz, fish-eating, now current, 
(3) Food at the close of the Epic period :— 


“ggat ajani meurt viu | 
"eret eR wits sme | starr gd " 
CF qapar Hair Tiara eas d 
arr amp derudfe gard qdaRaa qp visse d qaad” 
1 Dr. Shama Sastri thinks that this Sūtra (i.e. 2jqgg was composed by 


some pupil of Bodhyayana. It may have been composed after the Christian 
era (RAR wie P. vi of Introduction). I oull some notes from 


this text :— 
(1) Page 206 — Several kinds of Odana are mentioned such as— 


qaiea, Tags ( 2150 vam ), giga, aedes, Riang- 
firmes, siehe, fima. 

(2) P.230 — “ fase ou 

(3) — “ fog " and “ qægug ” for a Brahman, qdzres for a 


qsa and aiaga for a Gey 
( continued on the next page ) 
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* SIMI —AII—qyalsgrgties Tay AEP ete, 
Elsewhere ( p. 205 )in this work we get a reference to *sTUTE 
-~in the following verse :— 
“ HT STESUtHUEGI RATATHT HAT T d 
anglasa Seats wag fat | ou” 


Along with the use of fried grains in Indian diet the sale of 
fried grains either in shops or through hawkers came into vogue. 
The history of this trade can be easily recon:tructed if we 
succeed in collecting references to it in ancient and mediæval 
sources. In this connection I note below some references which’ 
would be useful for pursuing a study of this topic further :-- 

(1) The Rájavyavahürakoáa by Raghun&tha Pardita (c. A. D. 
1676) composed by the order of the Maratha King Shivaji 








- [ continued from the previous page ] 
| (4) P. 258 — BATTS, éfisian (see also p.268 ) 
(5) P. sis — “IRRA ged qu qua? 
( 6) P. ss — "regen: — are, wei, wie, fuer, spa, fep, 
equis, Ta, ust, fig, guru 
(7) P. 266 — Wa, GAT, qu, ne 
(8) p.269 — Worship of HgI2« Hcet 
(9) P. sre — “afama at aft Aaaa at GA | 
THA BAST d Dal speres i|" 
(10) P. g7y — Aare, AACE 
( 41.) PIA defined :— | aT qam mus | 
WEAR Taras ege d 
( 12 ) Bhagavadgita quoted ( P. 252)— “agg ATA — 
2 . l Ne ` ~ m 
q3 qui pë qid ATA wea TIES | 
ae AFARIA sque ge ps 
(13) P. 286 — ZTE 
(14) P. 297 — AY, FEAST, TAT ete. mentioned in the Rangan 
E in which (dta is called zaga 
(15) p.s — maaa (as) p, seg — adt, Ria 
(az) P. ara — TRUE Gia —— mum, VAN, AIÈR, Eg 
(18 ) P. 254 — FAA 
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the Great refers to the Phufangàr ( german ) whose business it is 
to prepare fried grains and sell them :-— 


^ SITE MTT LUZ ATH FATT | 
emque: Patent want areaTasedr i Ree 1 " 
vide p. 31 of tt, su. Bat, Poona, 1880 — quasi, verse 377 ) 


Even today the fried-grain seller (or Phut@ne walla) carries 
on his trade either in streets or in shops! from morn till midnight. 

(2) Francis Buchanan in his Paína-Gaya Report, Vol. II 
(A. D. 1811-12) published by the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Sooiety of Patna refers to the trade in parched grains eto. 
as follows :-- 


Page 686 —- " The persons called Khanchahwalehs make several 
kinds of sweetmeats and parch some kinds of pulse. I have not 
learned their operations, but they are poor and retail their 
commodities in the streets. 


Those who parch pulse and maize are called Bharbhuna or 
Chabena furosh and are much employed. They are all women; 
many of them however young, and generally sit in the strects 
with a little fire-place, parching for all the people in the 
neighbourhood, and receiving a little of the grain from each, 
They may get in Patna 2 paysas a day, but in other places they 
make less. A few are able to purchase grain, parch it in their 
house and retail it in a shop. These make a good deal more, 


Besides the Bharbhunas or Chabena furosh there are two 
descriptions of persons who live by parching grain. The Khasia- 
walehs boil pease, season them with turmeric and capsicum and 
then parch them. The Kungjtilay is parch seed of Sesamum, janera, 
and rice which they mix with extract of sugarcane and form into 
balls, Both retail their commodities in the streets. 


1 








Of. Bernier’s remarks on “ the danger of eating the bazar bread of Delhi, 
which is often badly baked and full of sand and dust' ( Pages 354-355 of 
Vol. I of Travels, Constable. London, 1891). These remarks are found in 
Bernier's letter from Delbi dated 24th December 1064. Bernier, however, had 
the good fortune of getting house~hold bread and Ganges water from his patron 
Danishmand Kban every morning. On p. 250 he again refers to sweetmeats 
sold in shops at Delhi and Agra by confectioners as “full of dust and flies” 
as also the bakers and their defective ovens which produced "nof propérly 
bakod " bread. 
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Page 637— " The Nanwais or bakers are similar to those in 
Bhagalpur and Purania. The bread which the bakers make after the 
European fashion is most excellent. 

Faludha ia a kind of wheaten caké and those who make such as 
an exclusive profession are called Faludahwalehs.”’ 

This is a good picture of the profession of the persons dealing 
with the preparation of the parched gram and its sale at the 
coinmiencement of the 19th century. This profession continues 
in tact in India to-day. 

P. S, — I have to add the following notes about the ancient 
Indian food and cookery which I gathered after this paper was 
completed :-— 

(1) Apte in his Sanskrit- English Dictionary mentions Svastika 
as a “Kind of Cake” but does not record any usages of the 
word in this sense. The following reterences to this cake will, 
therefore, be found interesting :-- 

Ci) The Susrutasamhita ( N. S. Press, 1938, p. 797 ) Uttaratantra, 
chapter 60, verse 33 refers to the use of the Svastika cake in an 
offering at a temple =- 


paR ANT TATA | 
agia Taree Ageman ll 88 ui” 

Dallana (©. A. D. 1100) explains " era” as follows =- 

" ealeaait wale woh pis art fqedtup sei 
hem al qfesquurfdt wesfaine wu: quier, 
sued gaa, du: dyan ahs qra l” 

(ii) Tho Ast@igasaigraha, Sitrasthina, chapter 8 (p.84 of 
Chitrashala Edition by R. D. Kinjawdekar, Poona, 1940) also 
refers to vifi as follows ‘~~ 

aataian— qerfavrwadr weeismernregizdu 
dara equdepagesdíemm: satya)” 
(aaar) etc. 


In both the above references the use of the Svastika cake is 
_ enjoined in religious contexts, 
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(2) In the Vatkhanasiya Kasyapa-Jianakinda ( Tirupati, 1948 
which is a text of Sr! Vaisnavas dealing with worship in temples 


AZ 


chapter 75 deals with “Riaan.” Some points from this 
chapter pertaining to food and cookery for religious offering are 
as follows :— 


(i) Grains worthy of being used for Aavih ( offering) are — 
AR, ans, frag, rare, miès, qa, IF. 

(ii) Grains are to be dried in the sun and pounded in ggas 
(mortar) with a pestle (gaa) till they become as clean as 
BEALE 

(iii) The following articles are called sa¢ats— 

Fruita and Grains — qg, 34, SJA, TA, TASH, RAIS, 

amer, gp, Beara, satus, UT- 
ATT, "gTHTIW, sara, fav, (aed, ASTE, 


(iv) Offering to the god should consist of wie of 5 kinds 
viz, AEs, WIT, SAY, MeT, and Sram, 


(v) Cooking is to be done in an earthen pot (3rgtug ). 


(vi) The cook (arx ) should first take. & bath and then put 
the wisi on the oven (gøt) with the rice. 


(vii)The Upadamsas are to be cleaned and cooked in a 
separate pot free from contamination of any sort whatsoever. 


(viii) arag is also to be offered to the God after the offering 
of gaga and: gus. 


The food and cookery specified in the above notes in connec- 
tion with a religious offering! may be taken to represent the 
food and cookery of ancient India especially in non-urban 
getting. 


THE REVELATORY CHARACTER OF HINDU 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


BY 
D. K. BEDEKAR 


l. In the ancient civilised world, India enjoyed a more or 
less. insular existence. This accounts for the uniqueness of 
Hindu ( which term should include Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jain, 
eto.) social life and thoght, This uniqueness lends a unify to the 
extreme diversity of forms of philosophical thought and social 
life in ancient India. This uniqueness and consequent unity 
dominate Indian life throughout centuries, from Vedie antiquity 
to the days of Devendranath Tagore and Vivekanand. 

In this essay, I have endeavoured to bring out this uniqueness 
as it manifests itself in Indian epistemological thought. 

It is widely recognised by students of Indian thought that 
while, on the one hand, all Western epistemology is based on the 
concept either of correspondence or of coherence, all the diverse 
schools of Indian epistemology build their theories on the con- 
cept of revelatory kuowledge or the theory of non-contradiction. 

Now, what is revelation ? 

I have, in the succeeding pages, tried to answer this question 

2. The pitfalls of language. 

Before I actually start the discussion, however, I must say 
something about the grave difficulty which is experienced in 
expressing Indian concepts in English terminology. Words have 
their own correct meanings in their own environment: conversely 
taken out of their ‘ natural’ context, they either cease to live, as 
fish out of water, or acquire perverse and false significance. The 
latter calamity happens usually with philosophical terms. 

Let us take the word karma. The concept denoted by this 
term is vital to Indian thought. It becomes patent to students 
of Indian social life and thought that karma is the root of every- 
thing, be it ontology, epistemology, ethics or the concrete social 
life organised in quasi-natural castes, Thus it may be safely 
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said that the doctrine of karma is the vital nexus which endows 
vitality and the power to live and grow to all forms of specula- 

tive and social creativeness in ancient India.! Karma thus is the 
navel from which radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, in innumera- 
ble directions, the particular systems of Indian thought and 

social acitvity. This central life-giving concept of karma, how- 

ever, suddenly becomes trivial and meaningless when expressed! 
in English as action or movement. It is then relegated to the 
particular spheres of ethics ( as action) or cosmology (as move- 

ment ), and there also it acquires puerile meaning. 

This perverse metamorphosis of vital terms is at the root of 
much of the confusion that exists in relation to such important: 
Hindu concepts as guna, prakrti, maya, etc... The same is true in 
respect of Western terms like idea, realism, etc., as and when 
they are used in discussing Indian systems. 

3. Distinct levels of human thought. 

But apart from difficulty of language there is something deep- 
er in this mutual inconvertibility of terms like prakrti and 
matter. It is not a mere superficial question of distinct langua- 
ges but one of distinct planes or levels of human thought. Dr. 8. N. 
Dasgupta has expressed this, in the following words: 


* The modes of conceiving philosophical problems ( in ancient 
India,-DKB ) are therefore quite differant from the current philo- 
sophical conceptions of the West. This fact causes additional: 
difficulty for a modern student of philosophy in penetrating into- 
the spirit of Indian vhilosophy, for, steeped as our minds a-e in. 
modern thought, we cannot leap back into the old and unfamiliar 
atmosphere of Indian thought without straining our imagina-- 
tion. " ? 

So, it will be seen that underlying the inconvertible terms. 
there are distinct and mutually incompatible modes of thought.. 
Thus, for instance the mode of thought of Kant or Hegel may 
superficially appear similar to that of Sarhkara and Ramanuja, 
but essentially Kant and Hegel inhabit a different thought- 





— 





! Already, in 1930, Dr. S. N. Dasgupta had endorsed this view in his 
Yoga Philosophy, (p. 10). Recently, he has reiterated this karmic basis of: 
all Indian thought in hia Philosophical Essays, (1941) ; see pages 225ff. 
3 Yoga Philosophy, p. 4, 
9 [ Annals, B, O. R. 1. } 
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world from that inhabited by Sarkara and Ramanuja. The first 
matural reaction of modern Indian philosophers after. coming 
under the impact of Christianity and Western thought was to 
geek particular paralielisms and establish equality with Western 
systems, and, if possible, prove the superiority of the Indian over 
the Western. But, now, we know sufficiently about the Hast 
and the West to get over this tendency to set up paralleliams ; 
instead, we should, as Dr. Dasgupta has advised us to do, “ strain 
our imagination ” and study the Indian thought-world in juxta- 
position as a whole to the Western thought world. 

4, Stages of hnman thought. 

But the mere juxtaposition of Hast and West, in the form of 
‘gn irreconcilable contrast (in the manner of Kipling), will be 
not only meaningless but barbarous in philosophy, as in every- 
thing else. It is true that .we must study the Indian and the 
Western thought-worlds, in contrast, if-we have to avoidifacile 
parallelisms. But, it is equally true that we must correctly 
assess the significance of and find the source of this contrast. . 


To make my position clear I will take, as an example, a 
significant book by a veteran Indologist, Dr. Betty Heimann. 
In 1937, she published her book, Indian and Western Philosophy, 
a study in contrast. It can be seen that the very title of the book 
sets forth the aim, as well as the content, of the book. She has 
admirably covered the whole range of Indian speculation, 
aesthetic creativeness and social life, and has.concisely and 
unerringly pointed out the fundamental issues of divergence. 
between the Indian and Western thought-worlds. 

But, when if comes to reaching to the source of this patent 
divergence or contrast she postulates enue 
, Indian thought-world is ‘cosmic’ while that of the West is 
* anthropomorphic’, The Cosmie character of Indian thought 
is determined by - “the. dominating pre-supposition of the force 
majeure of an almost eternal and irresistible tropical Nature’ ; 
the ‘anthropomorphic’ thought-world of the West, on the other 
-hand, is so conditioned by ‘the temperate climate -ef—the+ 
European tóntinent'! ' C6 DUNS 





1 -Indian and Western Philosophy, page 17," 
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"pdonotagree with Dr. Heimann in postulating such naturaf 
and climatic sources of the contrast. Instead, I believe in the 
Hegelian view of a continvous evolution of Auman thought and. 
social life. For Hegel, the World-Spirit is one, in other words, 
he ‘postulates the view that ancient and, modern thought-worlds, 
go also Eastern and Western thought-worlds, should be viewed 
as moments of & single gigantic process,—of the struggle of human 
society to arise out of its primitive dependence on Nature and to 
attain to an independent, rational and cooperative existence in. 
full mastery of Nature as well as its own internal life, 

This integral and historical view of the development of 
human society and thought rejects the particularised view of 
permanently contrasted thought-worlds, as we find for instance- 
in the work of Dr. Heimann. When all the thought-system& 
ever conceived by men, in- whatever stage of «civilization, are 
ünified into & single indivisible process, the uniqueness of eaclr 
system is invested with a relativeness along with its individua- 
lity. Each system becomes a part of the "biography of the’ 
World-Spirit ”, just as child-hood, adolscence and adulthood 
become three contrasted, independent but finally integrated Sage 
in the single life of an individual. 

This Hegelian view, therefore, would free the modern Indiam 
mind from the habits of easy coraparisons and also would purge. 
it of the desire to prove the ‘ spiritual 'or'intuitive' superiority- 
of Indian thought over Westesn thought; instead, the Indian. 
seeker will, when he accepts the Hegelian stand-point, seek the- 
truth of a particular Indian system, or of Indian thought as a. 
wale the comprehensive truth of human aaa a 

709. - Three stages of human thought.. 

*: Ti have, hitherto, emphasised the uniqueness of. Indian thought 
and also defined the nature of this uniqueness in relation to the: 
wholeness of human.thought. This preliminary discussion 
will help us to grasp the unique revelatory nature oi Indiam 
” epistemology and enable us to relate it to the modern epistemo- ` 
logical theories of correspondence and coherence. _ 

. But before we actually proceed to our main problem, , it, wilt 
be helpful to have with us a rough scheme or skeleton, of. the: 

tages of human thought-evolution which will serve as a sort of 
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xeference while we discuss the concepts of revelation ( or non— 
«contradiction ), correspondence and coherence. y 


The relations between being and thought, or in other words, 
‘between matter and mind ( or sat and cif), is the central pro- 
blem of all philosophy, and the stages of human thought-evolu- 
ion may be designated in relation to this problem. Thus three 
stages of evolution may be set down, as follows: 


Stage- I:- Undifferentiated Identity of Matter and Mind. f 
Stage- II :- Differentiation and Duality of Matter and Mind. 
Stage- Til:- Synthesis and Unity of Matter and Mind. 


6. . The stage of Undifferentiated Identity. 


This stage of Identify reaches back into primitive magic, 
which was the first thought-structure built by man. The rise of 
ancient civilisations marks the break with primitive magic, and 
the beginning of a mature phase of this Identity stage. This 
mature phase reaches its highest point in Greece and there it 
develops its internal contradictions to the fullest. Thus ripened 
this stage receives its death-blow at the hands of Plato and 
Aristotle and a new thought-world is ushered in. Aristotle thus 
inaugurates the succeeding stage of differentiation and Duality of 
matter and mind. ' 


The ancient Indian thought-world belonged to this mature 
-phase of Identity. Its central doctrine of karma is based on the 
«advaita or undifferentiated identity of matter and mind. This 
karma principle genetically belongs to the first primitive stage of 
identity but in Indian thought-world it takes a mature form. 
"This advaita and karma is at the root of Indian epistemology and 
explains the direct, revelatory and pragmatic character of the 
knowledge-process in all Indian systems. Adatta being the basis 
-of all Indian thought it is but natural that “ adraita ( of Sarkara- 
DKB) represents the Indian mind better than any other system 
of Indian philosophy ".? 


1 “Tn Aristotle the Notion emerges free and unconstrained as compre- 
hending thought, permeating and spiritualizing all the forms which the 
wniverse contains, " Hegel, * History of Philosophy’ ( Haldane, Simpson), 
"V ol. IT, p. 548. f 

* Dr. P. T. Raju, Thought and Reality, p. 246. 
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This advailic, máyic or karmic character of Indian thought is 
mot the same as primitive magical thought. As Hegel puts it 
“the view is superficial and perverted which maintains the 


astern to have lived in unity with Nature". ! 


This distinction between müyic thought and magic of primi- 
iive man is of great importance, particularly because in my 
Aater discussion I have used the structure of primitive magical 
thought as an instrument to understand the processes of mayie 
‘thought. Being the earlier and simpler form of structure it 
-enables us to enter into more complicated form of karmic thought. 
But, I have always kept in view the distinction between these 
stwo phases of the stage of Identity. 


7. Theslage of Duality. 


This stage begins with the nascent form of Aristotelian 
-thought and becomes the metaphysical basis of Christian mono- 
‘theism. In this religious form, the universal ‘which permeates and 
‘spiritualises all forms which the universe contains,’ becomes the 
‘God, the creator. Inthe previous stage, Nature was dynamic, 
vibrant with lifeand energy, but in monotheism the world is 
reduced to mere passive existence and God is held to be the 
supreme artist who moulds this passive clay into diverse concrete 
forme. mE 


This dualism reached a second mature phase with Descartes. 
He conceived mind or human thought in the form of the ‘I’, 
"who is capable of thought. This individualism led to a mechanical 
view of the universe. Hegel says in this respect that in Carte- 
-sian metaphysics‘ being is hence not demonstrated in the 
Notion of thought itself, for what advance has been made is 
merely in the direction of seperation only’.? In this advance in 
‘seperation of mind and matter ‘lies the mechanical fashion of 
viewing nature, or the natural philosophy of Descartes is seen to 
ibe purely mechanical ". ? 

In epistemology, we find that correspondence between mind 
and matter, which are now held as two distinct and divorced 


s DRE P a Baa 
) History of Philosophy Vol. I, p. 132. 
£ History of Philosophy, Vol. III, p. 241, a 
3 Ibid, p. 247. 
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principles, is the basis of all theories of knowledge, in’ this stage 
of Duality as a whole. The earlier concept of knowledge as: 
‘revelation or direct contact ( upalabdhi) is now rejected in favour of 
a new concept of knowledge by correspondence or by reflection as- 
in a mirror. ‘Knowing’, in the earlier stage of Indentity, 
was equivalent to ‘ getting’, or ‘ getting by identification’, but, in. 
this new stage of Duality, ‘knowing’ was merely ‘ reflecting” 
‘something alien in mind. This correspondence theory of 
“knowledge was clearly propounded by Locke and all its inherent 
contradictions were finally developed into the mature systenv 
- of Kant. 
8. The Slage ef Uuity. 


This stage was ushered in by Spinoza and reached its termina- 
tion in the systems of Hegel and his materialist followers,. 
Feuerbach and Karl Marz. Hegel calls Spinoza “a direct: 
successor " to Descartes, and " one who carried on the Cartesiam 
principles to its farthest logical conclusions. Fer him Soul and 
Body, thought and being, cease to. have separate independent: 
existence, The dualism of the Cartesian eystem Spinoza, as & 
Jew, altogether ret aside”. This reference to the Jewish origin: 
of Spinoza is very significant because Hegel explains this with. 
the following: ' For the profound wnity of his philosophy as it 
found expression in Europe, his manifestation of Spirit as the 
identity of the finite and the infinite in God, instead of God's 
appearing to these ns a Third,—all this is an echo from Eastern 
lands. The Oriental theory of absolute identity was brought by 
Spinoza much more directly into line, firstly with the current of 
European thought and then with European and Cartesian philo- 
sophy in which it soon found place ”.’ ( Emphasis mine—DKB. ). 


In the above, we get a glimpse of that Unity of mind and 
matter (or of thought and being), which was achieved : 
Spinoza and, at the same time, Hegel showsus how this unity 
brings the tuman mind back to the Oriental theory of absolute 
Identity. But, Hegel does not believe in such. a relapse. Then, 
what does he mean by the Oriental character of Spinoza’s 
thought? ke 


1 History of Philosophy, Vol III, p. 252. 
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Hegel only means this that in the third stage of Unity both the 
earlier stages, namely those of Identity and Duality, are absorbed 
and given a new significance. Thus, he says explicitly that“ the 
pure thought of Spinoza is therefore not the simple universal of 
‘Plato, for it has likewise come to know the absolute opposition of 
Notion and Being".! This, Unity is distinct from the un- 
«differentiated Identity of pre-Aristotelian thought. 


This concept of unity finally matured in the system of Hegel. 
His' Absolute’ isa rational and conceptual construction and 
mot a supra-rational ‘Substance’ asthe ‘ absolute’ in Indian 
thought. In his system,‘ mind’ ceases to be merely contigent 
.and subjective, and ' matter’ ceases to be Clay-like, passive and 
.& mere aggregate of dead fragments. Both acquire self-move- 
ment and finally the concrete self-movement of the universe 
becomes the manifestations of the self-movement of the World- 
Spirit. Thus, in the ‘biography of the Spirit’, Hegel sees the 
concrete stages of material and biological! evolution and the 
social evolution of Man, Inverting this Hegelian concept of a 
World-spirit, his materialist followers, Feuerbach and Marx, 
further matured this mind-maiter-unity by placing it on its 
wational material basis. In the Hegelian system, there is still a 
vestige of the Dualism between the contemplative Spirit and 
‘inert matter. Rejecting this, Marr conceived of the ‘ spirit’ 
not as the contemplating individual but as the thought and practi- 
eal social activity of men, in social existence. He conceived 
‘matter’ as self-moving matter. Thus he completes the unity 
of human thought aud its?material basis and environment, 


In this stage of unity epistemology rejects the theory of 
correspondence based on Duslism and develops: the new. concept 
of coherence. There is also the new urge to reconcile, even 
unite, knowledge with practice. Pragmatism now as if reiterates 
the maxim of the ancient philosophers of the Identity stage, that. 
‘knowing is getting’ (prüpakam jüünam pramanam). Hegel 
says " Pure thought has advanced to the opposition of the sub- 
jective and the objective (in the stage of Duality-DKB..): the 
true reconciliation of the opposition is the perception that this 


e —- —— — 


3 Ibid, p. 297. 
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opposition, when pushed to its absolute extreme, rerolves itself = 
as Schelling says, the opposites are in themselves identical and 
not only in themselves, but eternal life consists in the very 
process of continually producing the opposition and continually: 
reconciling it. To know opposition in unity and unity in opposi- 
tion-this is absolute knowledge, and science is the knowledge- 
ofthis unity in its whole development by means of itself,” ^ 
( Emphasis mine —DKB. ). 

This quotation from Hegel gives us, in a nutshell, the episte- 
mology of the stage of Unity. The opposition of mind and 
matter is now perceived but it is also reconciled, This reconcilia- 
tion is neither identification of the two as in the Identity-stage nor 
reflection of the one in the other as in the Duality-stage. It ig 
living ‘ process’, * Eternal life’ of mankind is itself this process. 
In other words, the subject and object, or mind and matter,’ are: 
united or reconciled to each other through the endless endea- 
vour of men in social existence. 

9. Realism in Hindu Epistemology. 

I will now revert to the main problem, namely a discussiom 
on Indian epistemology with a view to emphasizing its uni-. 
queness, It can be seen at the very outset, that the basic pro-- 
blem of knowledge before the Indian thinkers was one that was 
faced neither by Kant nor by Hegel. For Kant, the rigid. 
Dualism, or opposition, of mind and matter was a pre-supposi- 
tion, and hence knowledge of the ‘ thing-in-itself’ was a riddle.. 
For Hegel, the riddle was resolved into the new concept of an. 
‘ eternal life ’ which continually produces the opposition of mind: 
and matter only to reconcile it continually. But, this very 
opposition is alien to the Indian thought-World. Hence, here, the- 
problem of knowledge is also differently posed and solved. 

. This uniqueness of the premises of Indian epistemology has. 
already been discussed by such eminent thinkers as Dr. S. N.. 
Dasgupta. They have come to the conclusion that Indian episte-- 
mology is ‘ realistic ’and ‘pragmatic’. In his Yoga philosophy, 
Dr. Dasgupta has emphasised this ‘ realism’ while discussing 
the theory of gunas; in his recent Philosophical Essays, he las 





1 History of Philosophy, Vol, ITI, p. 551. 
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striven to show the ‘realism’ of Sarhkara’s Vedanta. Now this 
* realism ’ of Indian thought, which only apparently links it up 
with the modern schools of realism, empiricism, pragmatism, etc., 
is only the manifestation of the fact that since ‘ matter ’ and 
* mind °’ were not held in opposition as in post-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, by the Indian epistemologists, they did not postulate 
either subjective idealism or rigid mechanical materialism. 

So, if we want to go deeper into the uniqueness of Indian 
epistemology we should turn from this realism to something 
more specific, which will enable us to go to the root of 
the problem. 

10. Some modern Indian authors on thé revelatcry theory of 
knowledge. 

We get a glimpse of such a specific and distinctive aspect of 
Indian epistemology in an epigram used by Dr. Hiriyanna. 
‘He says that according to Indian epistemology ‘* knowledge can 
show but cannot know. ” ! 

What is the meaning of this paradox ? 

A full answer can only be provided throu gh detailed discus- 
sion of the whole content of the Indian theory of knowledge. But 
one thing can be seen, even at this stage namely, that knowledge, 
as conceived in Indian thought, is only a unique way of showing 
objects, but not of getting into any contemplative relation with 
them. In the stages of Duality and Unity, ‘knowledge’ is both 
* showing’ aud ‘knowing’; in fact, the such a distinction 
between ‘showing’ and ‘ knowing’ is alien and incomprehensible 
to post-Aristotelian thought. 

Here, we also come up against the unique phenomenon to 
*revelation', Revelation is not ‘knowing’ in the modern 
sense of the term, since there is neither correspondence nor coher- 
ence between such categories as‘ mind ' and‘ its objects ': invol- 

. ved in the phenomenon of revelation. At the same time, revela- 
tion is not the absence of what may be calied knowledge. In fact, 
it is a unique kind of knowledge and somehow it justifies the 

"term ‘ showing ’ adopted by3Dr. Hiriyanna to describe this phe- 
nomenon. 








1 Ramanujas Theory of Knowledge, Indian . Philosophical Congress 
Proceedings, 1925, p. 73. - o i x 
10 [Annal BBO RLJ . 
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Let us turn to another writer. Prof. P. N. Srinivasache’:t 
says that the Visisiadvaita theory of knowledge is “revelatory 
and not representative. "! He shows clearly, in the following 
paragraph, the vital distinction between the Western ( Idealistie 
and Realistic ) theories of knowledge and the theory of Ramanuja: 

“ The distinction drawn by some Western objective Idealists. 
between idea in the psychological sense of a perishing psychical 
representation and idea in the logical sense of reference to reality 
is artificial, since jžāna is as real as the object known and since 
there is no barrier between the subjective uud the objective. "'? 


Another modern Indian author draws a similar conclusion 
from Vedüntic epistemology. Discussing the epistemology of 
Sriharsa, Dr. S. K. Saksena, says that the Vedanta theory of 
knowledge is revelatory and can be objected to only if one and 
the same thing cannot be considered “ both a subject and an. 
object, " 3 

Here I shall refer to-a remark made by Dr. S. N. Dasgupta. 
regarding the epistemological theory of the Sautràntikas. 

* This account of perception leaves out the real epistemologi- 
cal question of how the knowledge is generated by the external 
world or what it is in itself. It only looks to the correctness or 
faithfulness of the perception to the object and its value for us 
in the practical realisation of our ends. The question of the 
relation of the external world with knowledge'.as determining 
the latter is regarded aa unimportant. ” * 

This estimate of Sautrantika epistemology is really valid 
regarding the entire domain of Hindu epistemology. Dr. Das- 
gupta observes, after summarizing the theories of the Buddhist, 
Sazikhya, Mimamea, and other systems: 

“ But the question remained unsolved as to why inspite of the 
unique character of knowledge, knowledge could relate itself to the 
world of objects, how far the world of external objects or of know- 
edge could be regarded as absolulely true. Hitherto, judgements 
1 Philosophy of Visistadvaita, p. 43. 

2 Ibid p. 30. 
3 Nature of Consciousness in Hindu Thought, p. 22. 
* History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, I, p. 410. 
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were only relative, either referring to one’s being prompted to the 
objective world, to the faithful representation of objects, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by 
ater uncontradicted experience. But no inquiry was made whether 
any absolute judgements about the ultimate truth of knowledge and 
matter could be made atali. That which appeared was regarded as 
athe real,” ! 

The words emphasised by me, in this quotation, show how the 
Indian epistemologists did not even moot the basic problem of 
post- Aristotelian epistemology. 

11. The nature of ‘ revelation’. 

From the quotations, cited above, from various modern Indian 


authors, we can see thst Hindu epistemology had not set before 
itself the same problem asthe one posed and answered by post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. I have already stated that this distinct 
difference of approach to the problem of knowledge between 
Hindu and post-Aristotelian epistemology arises out of the fact 
that the Hindn thought world is based on an undifferentiated 
Identity of mind and matter, while the post-Aristotelian thought 
world is based, firstly, on Duality of these two entities, and, 
secondly. on their Unity. 

We have also tentatively found that the Indian theory of 
knowledge is revelatory. It is necessary now to go into the exact 
mature of this ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge process. 

In this connection, we can start with a simile which occurs so 
often in Hindu epistemology. It is the celebrated simile of the 
lamp, its rays and the illuminated objects. According to Hindu 
epistemology, knowledge arises as the revelation, or «lumination, 
of objects by a lamp. ays of light contact the objects and enter 
into a relation of contact and identity with them, while the Jamp 
remains unaffected. ‘The lamp, however, is essential for this 
phenomenon of illumination, At times, the rays of light are 
substituted by the simile of water which runs into fields of 
different shapes. In the process of knowledge, the objects ( or jada 
bühyürlha) are contacted and identified with the ‘rays’ of 
knowledge or dharma-bhiita-jfidna andthe ‘self’ merely shines 
and remains unaffected as the lamp. 


1 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 417-418. 
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These similes of the lamp, and of water in fields, are only 
crude models and are apt to create certain wrong impressions. 
For instance, in the case of the lamp simile, we must note that. 
the Hindu systems do not have anything in common with the 
Aristotelian and the Cartesian concept of the ‘Self’ (logos or 
nous) or the subject as the knower. Inthe simile, the lamp is 
apt to be mistaken for the term ' knower ', in its modern connota* 
tion But, in all Hindu systems, there is a sharp distinction 
drawn between a ‘ knower' and an ‘illuminator’, for example, 
the pratyak and the parüka in Visist@dvaitz or ülman and jiva in 
other systems. In Aristotle, on the other hand, pure thought, 
‘Form’ or nous is not so divided into itself but is one single whole. 
It is not mere potentiality like the ‘illuminator’, but is the 
‘unceasing activity of thought’ of a monolithic Self, In the 
famous dictum of Descartes, ‘ Cogito ergo sum’, the Self is affirmed: 
only on the basis of its thinking activity. In contrast of this, 
however, as we shall see in the following analysis, Hindu 
Epistemology has divorced the ‘ knower ' from the ‘ illuminator .” 


19. The divorce between the * knowér ? and the ‘ illuminator.’ 


This divorce between the ‘ knower’ and the ‘illuminator * 
is so vital to the whole structure of Indian epistemology, ( as also 
to the other branches of Indian philosophy ), that it may be 
safely considered the fundamental pre-supposition underlying 
the whole theory of ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge. This divorce finds 
expression in the old famous Vedic mantra of dvà suparna, ( R.V.I, 
162, 20), and also remains the basis of the later Sathkara-Vedantic 
concept of the adhyása. It runs, therefore, like a red thread 
throughout the evolution of the Indian thought-world. 


The main point about this divorce betwoen the ' knower' and 
the ‘illuminator’ is that we have before us a unique ‘splitting 
up’ of the human ego or Self, as we, moderns, understand it. All 
the activities of the human mind, which are integrated into an 
organic whole as the personality and‘ I’ of an individual are 
are attributed, in Indian thought, only to the ‘knower’ (jiva } 
i. e. to a fraction of the whole. The part that ' stands over’ this 
* knower ’ is the ‘ illuminator’ ( Gtman). Both have none of the’ 
attributes which we today ascribe io the Self. Particularly, the 
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* illuminator ' has one nnidue * function ' and thar is of flooding 
the activities of the ‘ knower’ with ‘ light’ or ‘ energy’. 
^ This whole ancient mode of reasoning is alien to our modern 
Indian minds and hence we must exercise or ‘strain’ our imagi- 
nation to get at the root of this apparently mystifying affair. 

To help our imagination we msy profitably adopt a simple 
device and that is to analyse, in a concrete and patient manner, 
the primitive theory and practice of sympathetic magic, which 
also based on the Identity of mind and matter. Before I turr 
to this problem of primitive magic, I wish to draw a comparison 
between the ‘ activities of the knower' in Indian thought and 
those of the ‘ knower ' in modern thought. 

In modern thought, the cognitive, affective and volitional 
reactions aroused by an object in a subject actually inhere only 
in the subject. The sensation of colour, seen by the eye, and the 
fear, felt in the heart, on seeing a snake belong to the mind of 
the perceiver. But this is not the case with the ‘knower’ in 
Indian thought. Here there is no mere correspondence but actual 
identification between the object, the sense-organs, the sensa- 
tions, affections, volitions, etc. 

This point is both important and rather incomprehensible 
to our modern minds, so that I shall dwell on it in some detail. 
While discussing the Buddhist concept of rupa, Dr. S. N. Daagupta 


writes as follows: 
" No distinction seems to have been made between the sénse- 


data, as colours, smells, etc. as existing in the physical world and 
their appearance as sensations. Buddhism did not probably start 
with the same kind of division of mind and matter as we now 
do, And it may not be out cf place to mention that such an 
apposition and duality were found neither in the Upanisads nor tn 
the Samkhya system, which is regarded by some as pre-Buddhi- 
stic,” ! 

The words underlined by me, show how the identification of 
sensations and sense-data is empressed by the term riipa, The 
equivocation, expressed in the word‘ probably ' with which 
Dr. Dasgupta states the general character of this theory of Iden- 
tity, is however wholly unwarranted. I think we must clearly 





1 History of Indian .Philosophy Vol. I, p.:95. 
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realise the full sway of this principle of Identity in the entire 
diversity and history of Indian thought. I may add that, in 
Indian speculaticn, we find that not only sensations (like those 
of colour) but affections, cognitions and volitions also are so 
identified with the ‘ objects ', and thus instead of having before us 
.an objective world, we have prakrii which is pafica-bhutátmikà, 
1i. e. the projection of the five sense-organs of man. Similarly, the 
-vital principle or driving force behind this prakrti is also the 
‘quasi~human category of kama. 

In contrast, we can see that such an ‘identification ' of the 
"knower' and the prakrié is wholly alien, nay unthinkable, in 
post-Aristoteolian thought, In the modern representational 
'knowledge-process, the sense-data do not become identified either 
with the sense-organs or with the gensations and other ideations 
of the subject. There is also no general ‘illumination’ of such 
‘an identity. On the contrary, the knowing ‘self’, as a whole, 
«actively seeks to reflect, or to represent, the object. This subject- 
object relationship forms the common ground for all the diverse 
‘and conflicting schools of modern materialism and idealism. 
‘Their mutual conflict regarding the primacy of mind over 
‘matter, or vice versa, is carried on against this common back- 
‘ground, As we have already seen the study of the problem of 
‘Indian epistemology has to te undertaken against an entirely 
different back-ground, 

Reverting to the problem of the ‘revelatory ' nature of 
knowledge, we will now seek to grasp this unique concept, with 
geference to a simpler psychic phenomenon, namely, that of 
‘sympathetic primitive magio. 

13. The psychosis of sympathetic magic. 

We have already seen that in an act of revelatory knowledge, 
say perception of a stag by a hunter, the following dual process, 
-takes place; firstly, the sense-perceptions and other ideations of 
the ‘knower’ about the stag get identified with the real stag; 
secondly, this identification is dlumined by the ‘ illuminator ’. 
Both the ‘knower’ and ‘illuminator’ together constitute the 
“mind’ of the hunter. Now, if we take the help of the researches 

of the anthropologists in the domain of primitive magic we got 
an astoundingly similar phenomenon. It has been found that an. 
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Aurignacian hunter-artist has drawn a rock-painting of a stag, 
with the sole purpose of ‘operating’ on the real stag, which is 
identified, in his primitive mind, with the picture drawn on the 
rock, This practical aim or purpose of the hunter-artist is what 
the anthropologist calls sympathetic magic. We must now see 
how this psychosis functions as a knowledge process. 

The hunter-artist draws on a rock a corporeal picture 
representing his sensations, desires and general ideas about the 
stag. As a magic~dominated thinker, he believes thoroughly in 
the identity of his sensations and ideas, firstly, with their pictorial 
representations, and, secondly, of all these with the ‘real’ stag. 
On the basis of this identity of the ‘real’ and ‘ideal’, he per- 
forms magical rites in relation to the picture. The rites, he 
believes, will be efficacious in relation to the real stag, Let us, 
hereafter, denote this identity of the psychic, pictorial and real 
‘aspects’ of the stag by the word ‘stag-complex ’, which is for 
the artist-magician, neither a mental nor a material thing, but 
a psycho-physical concrete substance. 

It may be noted here that for the magic-dominated primitive 
man the real stag of the modern man does not exist. For 
him the ‘stag-complex’ alone is fully real. The word citra 
in fact indicates this position of the primitive man because it 
refers both to the picture and to cit, that is the ideations of the 
artist. Similarly, for instance, the word bhesaja indicates. 
both an objective remedy for a disease and a charm, which is. 
the same as .a wish to cure. Such real as well as magical 
meanings will be found to be integrated into most of the ancient 
terms like citra, yantra, bhesaja, etc. 

The stag-complex is taken to bea reality, a substance ora 
dravya by the artist-magician, otherwise he would not seek to- 
operate.on that assumption. All the mutilations of the stag— 
picture vitally and organically affect the stag-complex, of 
which the picture is only one coextensive‘ limb’, At times, 
there are no mutilations but attempts to propitiate the stag-com- 
plex. The artist-magician then dons astag-horn head-dress, 
and dances the stag-dance. He believes that in his dance- 
ecstacy, he will become ‘the stag-complex, just as the picture 
drawn in perfect-communion with the stag-complex had par- 
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taken of its full reality. All this is similar to the prüna-pratisthaá 
eeremony which invests an idol with divinity and power, 

14, ‘Revelation’ in magic practices. 

In this primitive psychosis, we discover very vital elements 
that throw light on the ‘ revelatory’ theory of knowledge, be- 
cause in the mental process of the: hunter-artist, we get the sama 
«dual process as was seen in ‘ revelatory ’ knowledge. Firstly the 
-stag-complex is not a representational? relation between a real 
stag and its mental picture. On the contrary, it is a unique 
"identification, which can ba understood by our modern minds, 
only by inference and by straining our imagination. The ques- 
tion now arises: what is ‘revelatory’ in this primitive paychosis? 
The answer is found in tha magic rites performed by the artist~ 
‘magician. What does he attempt to achieve by either drawing 
the picture of the stag-complex or by dancing the stag-dance? 
The stag-complex exists as a ‘substance’, or as a ‘psycho-physical’ 
identity. What does the magician, then, achieve by these 
magic rites? Surely, hə does nob want to establish anew the 
identity, which already exists, for him, as a fact and a substance. 
All the sensations desires and ideas;of the hunter about the stag 
have already, ina unique way, divorced themselves from the 
hunter and have ‘joined ’ inextricably into the stag-complex, 
.and, henoe, the hunter-magieian isnot performing the rites to 
establish any psychical relationship with the stag. 

The meaning of the huuter’s magical practices, then, in the 
epistemological sense, is in the fact that he is trying to flood 
the sfag-complex with a largesamount of ‘ energy’ in the form 
of intense creative effort, both mantal and physical. This ‘energy’ 
is ‘ created’ in the very effort to create the art-forms ( picture or 
dance ), related to the stag-complex, By this ‘ flooding’ he 
-thinks that he not only ‘ knows’ the stag-complex but he ‘ gets 
it.’ He is seeking, in other words, communion with it and is 
attempting, with the help of intense “energy ’, "to grasp ' the 
-stag~complex. In other words, his attempt is to master and 
-control it, by efforts or tapas. i Euh b Enen n 
<- Now, this ‘flooding with one's energy ° a stag-complex, is an 
"aot of illumination’. This is..rèveletion, which appears. to the 
shunter-magician an ' act of knowledge °, . In this aet,; however, 
-his sensations, desires, idaas, otg. ara: external to his illuminat- 
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e 
ing ' self and are a * part’ or * aspect ' of the stag-complex. If 
his own ‘ thoughts ’ and‘ idees’ are thus external to the him, 
who, then, ' knows ' the stag-complex? This query did not 
worry the primitive magician, but it formed the basis of the 
later dual concept of the ‘illuminating’ self (üfman) and the 
‘ knowing ’ jiva, in ancient pre-Áristotelian thought-world. 

I have so far tried to show the real genesis aud primitive 
basis of the ‘revelatory’ theory of knowledge, namely, the 
magic-identifieation of the ‘ real ' and ‘ mental’ aspects of things 
in ' psycho-physical complexes ’ and the ‘illumination’ of such 
complexes by intense effort. In the case of the hunter-artist, the 
sesthetic and magical activities were the practical manifesta- 
tions of the act of ‘ illumination’. The Anrignacian magic~ 
believing man was temporally only very remotely related to the 
man of the ancient civilised world; but, I see no reason why we 
should not see a continuation of this primitive concept of * illumi- 
nating’ and ‘knowing ’- inthe ‘ revelatory’ theory of know- 
ledge, which we find in all pre-Aristotelian thought. 

15, ' Kratu and ‘manas’. 

It is but natural that in the earlier stages of Indian epistemo- 
logy we should come across some direct vestigial evidences of 
the fact that the ‘revelatory’ theory is a continuation from the 
knowledge-theory of primitive magic. I think we have such a 
proof in Sutapatha Brühmama X, 6, 3, wherein it is said that the 
purusa is kratumaya, manomaya and samkalpamaya, Dr. Jwala 
Prasad, while commenting on this hymn has translated the word 
kratu as ‘ understanding ' and rejected the usual meaning given 
to the word, namely, ‘will’. He also refers to the fact that there 
is a reference to ‘meditation’, in the context, ! 

I suggest, however, that kraíu is not ‘ understanding ' but 
‘meditation’, that too ‘ meditation’ not in the modern sense of 
* contemplation’ but something in the nature of that effort ( laac- 
ing to esctacy ) which characterised the creative effort of the 
hunter-magician. In fact, the word fapas does convey to us the 
picture of mental and physical effort and it is this effort which 
‘ floods’ the manas with energy. What is this manas? It is that 
knowing part of the purusa which gete in contact and gets identi- 





1 Indian Epistemology, p. 34. 
11 { Annals, B, O. R, I, ] 
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fied with the artha or external world. Thus the manomaya aspect 
of the purusa is the upalabdhr ‘knower’ while the kratumaya aspect 
is the jaar ‘illuminator ’, 

The manomaya purusa is, however, as much an ‘ aspect’ of the 
purusa as it is an ‘aspect’ of the world of nüma-rüpa. The earli- 
est reference to this doctrine of n&ma-ripa, in Šatapatha XI, 2, 3,1 
is again significant. In this passage, it is said that the brahman 
‘knew’ the universe through nüma-rüpa. The word used for 
‘knowing’ is pratyavaid and it has been differently translated by 
Indologists, as ‘descending’, ‘pervading’, ‘attaining? and 
* knowing,’ the last rendering being that of Dr. Jwala Prasad. ! 

Actually, I think, all the renderings express partially what is 
expressed in the concept of nama-7üpa. The full meaning of 
nüma-rüpa can be grasped with the help of our reference to the 
duality of 'illuminations' andj‘ knowing’ in early thought. 
Thus the term ‘ pratyavaid’ can be understood by equating 
brahman with the ‘illuminator’, who remains unaffected when 
the sensations and sense-data fuse together to form what is 
called the nüma-rüpa, or complexes such as the stag-complex. 
How can the ‘illuminator’ know anything except through the 
act of flooding this n@ma-?iipa with his energy? This act of 
flooding with energy isthe only and unique relation between 
brahman and the nüma-rüpa, This act is described so often as 
tapas and sometimes as the desire of the brahman ‘to pervade’, to 
* to descend to’, ‘to attain °, or ‘to know’ the nama-riipa, The 
act is, in fact, similar to the rites of the magician-hunter, who 
seeks ‘to know’ the stag-complex. This explanation, I think, 
brings us nearer to the real import of the term pratyvaid, and also 
shows us how the concepts of brahman and nàma-rüpa are based 
on the unique dualism of ‘the illuminator’ and ‘the knower ", 

This unique ‘ split up’ of the ‘illuminator’ and the ‘ knower’ 
presented Indian philosophy with its central problem of explain- 
ing the ‘connection’ between these two entities, and this led to 
the unique concept of yoga ( connection )) This is also the womb 
in which the concept of karma, with its earlier forms in ría, ete., 
was developed. Karma is, thus, the mode of existence of the 
nüma-rüpa, while the ‘illuminator’ stands in the unique relation- 





I Ibid, p- 37, 
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ship of aloofness and illumination to this karmic world of flux 
( Samsira ). 

16. Pragmatism in ‘ revelatory’ knowledge. 

I will now pass on to some aspects of the ‘ revelatory ' theory, 
which reinforce my general proposition. 

It is noted by students of Hindu epistemology that knowledge 
in Hindu thought, is, by its nature, efficacious (prüpaka) and 
intuitional ( pratyaksa ). 

It is quite easy to see why ‘ revelatory’ knowledge is bound 
to be efficacious, because a ‘revelation’ is only flooding the 
nüma-rüpa ‘ complex’ with a peculiar energy. This flooding as 
if vitalizes or energizes the complex. The desires, which form 
the components of the complex, get vitalized and ‘move’ towards 
fulfilment, or küma becomes kratu and karma. Thus in ‘revelatory’ 
epistomelogy, ‘to know’ athing is also ‘to get’ ( grahana ) it. 
It is quite easy too seo how the test of the validity of knowledge 
is not the seme in Indian thought as in modern dualistic episte- 
mology. In the latter, true knowledge is achieved when an object 
is fully represented in thought; it is held that ‘to know’ is to enter 
into a rational or contemplative relationship with the object. In 
the English language, we find such synonyms for ‘knowing’ as 
‘ grasping’ or ‘ getting’ but they only testify to the vestigial 
remains of primitive concepts of knowledge in the language used 
by modern men. In the real fundamental sense, however, the 
modern dualistic concept of ‘ knowing ' signifies only ‘ represent- 
ing in one’s mind’ an alien object. 

In Hegelian, and more explicitly in Marxian philosophy, 
however, a unity between the ‘rational’ and the ‘real’ or between 
' theory ’ and ‘ practice’ is propounded. This is a natural corro- 
lary to the principle of unity between mind and matter, in 
general, But this unity between ‘ theory ' and ‘ practice’ is quite 
different from the prüpakatva of Hindu epistemology. In the 
prapakiva latter, the revelation only brings out the undifferentiated 
Identity between the knower, the known and the act of knowedge. 
‘Revelation’ or ‘illuminations ' is only an ‘awareness’. It may be 
dim or bright according to the quantity &nd intensity of mental 
energy that is flooded into the nüma-rüpa complex. 

This ‘ awareness’, however, is thie grahana or the pragmatic 
appropriation of the object of knowledge, in Hindu epistemology, 
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It can be easily seen that the unity of theory and practice in the 
Hegelian and Marxian sense is in no way similar to this 
prapakatva of ancient thought. 

This contrast between the ancient theory of Identity and the 
modern theory of the unity of theory and practice can be best 
understood in relation to the problem of ‘freedom’. To the 
modenr man knowledge is à means to the attainment of freedom. 
But, this freedom is not the power to go beyond the laws of Nature 
or of social environment. In fact, freedom is the ‘ recognition of 
necessity’, or the full understanding of these laws, and it is in 
conformity with these laws that man can progress towards social 
and individual perfection. The growing mastery of man over 
Nature and over his social life is a pragmatic testimony of this 
freedom attainable through knowledge. + But, ‘freedom’ has a 
different meaning in ancient Hindu thought. This ‘freedom’ is 
also attainable through knowledge, but it is not knowledge of 
laws but ‘revelation’ of things, which may or may not conform to 
natural and social laws. This ‘ freedom’ is, therefore, unfettered. 
This is paradoxical, because in real life the ancient man had very 
limited power over his material and social environment, But, 
the paradox only shows that the ‘freedom’ was similar to the 
freedom enjoyed by & child when it creates a world of fantasy for 
itself. It will be clear, therefore, that the meaning of prüpakatva, 
in Hindu epistemology, is the power of ‘ revelation’ to create a 
' private world’ and endow it with the validity of reality. This 
conclusion may be summarised in these words of Dr. B. L. 
Atreya: 

“The Indian theory of knowledge satisfies intellectual, voli- 
tional and emotional demands of the individual. Tt ensures ful? 
freedom to him not only in the Western.narrow sense of the choice 
out of the given alternatives of action, but of imagining and creat- 
ing any kind of the objective world for himself ".' ( Emphasis 
mine—DKB ). 

We have seen above the real meaning of the prüpakatvg or 
‘pragmatism’ of Hindu epistemology. We shall come to a. 
similar conclusion if we examine its ‘realism’, The unique 
concept of ady@sa, so thoroughly discussed in the Hindu systems, 
can also be analysed in a new way along the lines, which I have 
followed here. Ihave discussed these problems of ‘ realism’, 
adydsa, ete., in an essay which will form a sequel to this one. 

1 Yoga Vüsigtha, p. 602, cd Eli i 





THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PANDAVAS 


BY 
V, B. ATHAVALE 


Before taking up the problem of the choronological and the 
geographical sequence of the movements of the Pandavas 
from Varanavata to the  Ekaeakr& town and then to the 
Kampilya town of Drupada, it is better to form a correct 
estimate of the relative ages of the Pandavas, Duryodhana and 
Krsna, because Adi. 180. 17-18 ( Cr. ) records the first meeting 
of Krsna with the Pandavas in the Draupadi Svayamvara. Adi. 
115, 21. tells that the five brothers were born! every consequent 
year. The preceding two verses tell that Yudbisthira was the 
eldest of the three sons of Kunti, Bhima was the second and 
Arjuna, was the third. Of the two sons of Màdrl, who were 
younger than Arjuna, Nakula was senior and Sahadeva was junior. 
. Thus we know definitely that if it is possible to find out the age 
of any one at the time of a certain event, it is easy to work out 
the age of others. 

Adi, 115. 26, and 123. 19. ( Chitra.) tells in two places that 
Bhima and Duryodhana were born on the same day. One of the 
alternative readings gives the additional detail that Duryodhana 
was born on the previous night while Bhima was born on the 
next day noon. This fact of their birth on the same day can even 


J The critical edition has shifted to the foot note No. 1240, page 516, the 
following half verse.  qÍgqsT aasia tagaan ga | 

The meaning is that the five brothers were like five consecutive years. 
It was not proper to trunket the half to the foot-note because the analogy 
not only confirmed the previous statement but it expressed the additional 
fact that the time calculation contained a five year group in the Pandava 
times, Virüt. 52. 1-4, tell explicitly how the five year-cycle requires the 
addition of two lunar months to bring back the shift of the season, 


Fa HS: A edd Heals a AUF wq 
ATA q ALT | ARAR Fete aT 2 du 
aa: BT was qur dau erg y 

ed BBA PETE Sede da 

Wut paS SNR A AER | 
d du Wd glatal agaa | 5 we 


^ 
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be corroborated independently in the following way. Both the 
Critical and the Chitrashala editions describe the following event 
in Ch. 107 and 115, respectively. At the time of the birth of Duryo- 
dhana, bad omens were observed. Ths brahmins and Vidura told 
Dhrtarastra that the Naksatra at the birth of the son suggested that 
child will bring ill luck to the family and hence it was better that 
the child should be thrown away. It is better to sacrifice one 
village if it achieves the good of the whole district; a family 
can be sacrificed for the welfare of a town; so an individual can 
be sacrificed if it saves the troubles of the whole family. Dhrta- 
rastra got worried by thenews, One day he called a meating 
of the pandits as well as of the family members, but instead of 
asking them as to what should be done with the child, he asked 
them, " Yudhisthira is senior to Duryodhana by birth and it is 
right that he should inherit the throne, and I have to say nothing 
against thisclaim, But ass my son Duryodhana and Bhima are 
born on the same day, will it not be proper that Duryodhana 
should be the next claimant to the throne after Yudhisthira ? ! 

Now we shall try to relate the age of Krsna with that of 
the Pandavas. Adi. 191. 20; 221. 40-41; Sabha. 2. 21; Vana. 
82. 45; 183. 6; Bhagawat. 10. 50, 2, are the six references, 
when Krsna comes to meet the Pandavas. In every case 
Krsna bows down to Yudhisthira and Bhima, clasps Arjuna 
(in one esse the words are WH«Utb asa), while Nakula and 
Sahadeva bow down to Krsna, This shows clearly that Krena 
was junior to Bhima, but senior to Nakula, This proves that 
Krsna was nearly of the same age as that of Arjuna, Devi- 
bhagavata tells explicitly that Krsna was senior to Arjuna by 
three months. 





1 The'critioal edition omits the verse, in which Dhrtarastra states that 
Duryodhana and Bhisma are born'on the saine day. The verse is shifted to 
the ífoot-note. Itis a mistake to shift the verse, because the argument of 
Lhrtarastra for claiming the right of Duryodhana to the kingdom after 
Yudhisthira, depended on the fact that Duryodhana was born a few hours 
earlier than Bhima, The Chitrash&la edition has correctly placed the verse, 
The critical edition gives the verse in Adi, 114.14. and Chitr. repeats the 
verse in Adi, 123,19. Another statement in Adi, 115. 1 (Cr.) tells that 


Nakula was born after Duryodhana’s birth. a sits ied aag Segen 
sp pce qug a qud em" 
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Now let us turn to the site of the Hastinapura town. It is 
easy to prove thatthe palace of Dhrtsrástra was only two miles 
from the Ganges river. For Stri. 10. 17; 11. 1 & 19; 27, 1. 
tell that Dhrtarástra and others left the palace to perform the 
Udeka ceremony. After crossing a distance of Krosha ( two 
miles), they reached the Ganges, where they met Krpa, Krta- 
varma and Asvatthamd. They narrated how they killed at 
night the sons of Drupada and Draupadi, and hurried away else 
where, because they were pursued by the Pandavas. The proxi- 
mity of the Ganges can be verified in the following way. ‘There 
was a garden ( Udyana ) on the banks of the Ganges river and the 
Kuru boys went there for play. A part of the river was just like 
a big lake and it was known as Pramànakoti Rhada.’ It is 
referred to in Adi. 61.12; 128. 33 & 52. 





1 The critical edition describes in Adi. 119, an important incident which 
happened near Pramünsketi Rhbada. One day Rhima got exhausted after a 
swimming contest in the Rhada, and he slept by the side of it. Duryodhana 
and his companions tied him while he was asleep and threw him in the 
water, In the verse 35, the critical edition tells that Bhima woke up and 
eut the chords with which he was bound and came out of the water. The 
verse 36, tells that he slept again. "While asleep he was bitten by serpants. 
When Bhima woke up he killed all the serpants. He even killed & 
eharioteer. The verse 39 tells that tne food of Bhime was again poisoned. 
Yuyutsu, a son of Dhrtarastra gave the intimation that the food was 
poisoned’, There is no historical concordance in the sequence of events 
given in the critical edition, 120 lines are shifted to the appendix, thinking 
that they were interpolations. The Chitrashala edition gives a historically 
correct version. Bhima was carried by boys of the Sarpa and Naga families, 
to their place. Vasuki was the king of the Naga and Sarpa families residing 
in the jungle country, on the river bauks of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
Adi. 129, 20. (Ch. ) tells that Bhima was in the house of Vasuki for eight 
days. The details about the eight days of absence of Bhima are given in t'e 
portion sbifted to the Appendix, page 917, section 72. Is tells that on the 
day on which Duryodhana threw Bhima in the Ganges, all the boys returned 
to the palace excspt Bhima. Men were sent for his search but he was not 


found. After eight days Bhima returned and told Yudhisthira how he went 
to the house of Vasuki. ete. 


The version given in the critical edition creates the impression that 
Bhima was actually bitten by serpents and poisonous cobras and yet he 
survived. Naga and sarpa were the family-names and these families lived 
in the Jungle~areas by the side of the Ganges and the Jamuna. In the 
case of Krsna also, we know that he was at the house of Kaliya Naga for a 
number of days. 


( continued on the next page ] 
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The Pandavas are described here as ^ Balah” or “ Kumarah”. 
Tt shows that the age of Yudhisthira, the oldest of them, must be 
less than 16, because the expression " Yuva” is used from this 
age. It can even be shown that the age of Yudhisthira must be 
about 9-10, when the boys were brought by the Rsis to Hastina- 
pura on the 17th day (Adi. 126. 29) after the death of Pandu, 
because Adi. 128. 14, tells that the Upanayana ceremony 
(arera siens ) of the boys took place at Hastinapura, the home 
of their father, The thread ceremony of a Ksatriya takes place 
at the age of twelve. That the Pandavas were very young when 
Pandu died, can be verified from Adi. 126, 3. 


a Mansa saia ania waat sz | 
qaf erem Tis ea zar TA: a 


[ continued from the previous page] 

The case of Ulupi, the Naga wife of Arjuna is worth noting here to prove 
conclusively that Nagas and Sarpas mentioned in the Mbh., were human 
settlements in the jungle areas by the sides of the big rivers. The note 904 
to Adi. 90. 85, page 408, ( Criti), tells that Arjuna had a son called Jravata 
from Ulupi, who was a woman from the Naga family. Adi. 206. 10-34, tell 
that Arjuna went to the Ganges at Haradwara, while he was on a penance- 
pilgrimage. He was performing his ‘Tarpana’ in the river, which he had 
nearly finished and he was thinking of performing his ‘ Agni-karya’ after 
getting out of the water. Ulupi, the daughter of a Naga chief, was passing 
in a boat by the side of Arjuna ( qegzqt wur) She was attracted by 
the well-built physique of Arjuna and she asked Arjuna to accompany her to 
her residence by the side of the river. Arjuna accepted the request and 
went to her place, He finished his ‘ Agni-karya' there. 

Ulupi then requested Arjuna to satisfy her ' Kama’, After some hesita- 
tion Arjuna accepted Ulupi asa wife, He stayed therefor the nigbt and 
proceeded on his pilgrimage the next day. The note 2025, tells that the son 
Iravata was born from this Union of Arjuna with Ulupi. 

Bhigma. 90, 7-12, tells that Ulupi was the daughter of Airivata Naga and 
she was given in marriage to Suparna, 2 son of another Naga chief, Soon 
after the marriage, Suparna was killed and Ulupi remained a childless 
widow. It was this widow who was accepted by Arjuna as his wife and he 
had a son called Iravan from her. The brother of the first husband of Ulupi 
got angry by this incident and he outcasted Ulupi. When Arjuna went to 
the Himalayas to get the ‘ Astravidya’ during the twelve years of exile of 
the Pandavas, Iravan saw his father and agreed to join the Pandava sido 
with his Naga warriors. 

Bhisma, 45. 69-70, describes the fight of Iravan with Srutayusa on the 
first day of the war, Travan was killed on the 8th day of the war and his 
fight with several warriors is described in 70 verses of Bhigma 90. 

( continued on the next page ) 
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It is easy to prove that the age of Bhima was about 11-12 
when the incident of drowning took place in the Pramànskoti 
Rhada, as follows, Bhagawata X. 48-49, tell that after Krsna 
killed Karhsa, the news reached Mathura that Dhrtarastra was 
not taking proper care of the Pandava boys and that Bhima was 
even poisoned by Duryodhana, Akrura was sent to Hastinapura to 
inquire about the authenticity of the report and advise Dhrtarastra 
not to ill-treat his nephews. Akrura stayed in Hastinapura. 
for two months. Devibhagavata tells that Kuntil was present 
in Mathura at the thread-ceremony of Krsna, which took place 
after the death of Kamsa. It is quite probable that Akrura 
brought Kunt! and her five sons to Mathura, when he returned 
from Hastinapura. The age of Krsna’ at the thread-ceremony 
must be 12, We know that Bhima was senior to Krsna by one 
year. It means that the age of Bhima when he came to Mathura 
for the thread-ceremony of Krsna was 13. This means that the 
age of Bhima was about 12 when the drowning incident took 
place. It can be stated incidentally that this was the first meet- 
ing of the Pandavas with Krsna. 

The next important event in the history of the Pandavas, 
before they went to Vardnavata, was the attack on the Paíücala 
kingdom by Drona with his young pupils, the Pandavas and the 
Kaurawas. Itis described in Adi. 138 (Chitra.), We are not 
concerned with the details of the fight here, but the incident 
gives a clear idea of the extent of the Pāñcāla kingdom before 
the attack, and the territory left in possession of Drupada after 
the defeat. Adi, 138. 70-77, tells that Drona got the territory 
north of the Ganges, called Uttara Paficdla, the capital of which 
was Ahichhatra.’ The country south of the Ganges up to Jamuna 





( continued from the previous page ) 

Another important person from the Naga family is mentioned in the 
Khandava forest burning incident. Adi. 227. 4 and 228. 16-17, tell that Taksaka 
Naga was saved from burning of the Khandava forest because he had gone 
to Kuruksetra at that time. 

) The site of Ahicchatra ( Canopy of a Naga) has been correotly identi- 
fied with Adikot near Ramnagar in Rohilkhand. Page 412, of “ The Ancient 
Geography of India”, by Mr. Cunningham, gives 4 complete proof of the way 
in which it was identified, ‘ The local legend tells that the old fort was 
built by Koja Adi, an Ahin whose foturé elevation tq Roverelgutéy was fore 

( cqntinued on the next pago) ` 
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and Chambal ( Charmanvati) rivers was called Daksina Pan- 
cāla, Its capital was Kampilya. Drupada was now the king 
of South Pafiedla only and he began to stay at Kampilya after 
the incident. The exact location of Kampilya will be discussed 
later when we take up the problem of the entry of the Pandavas 
iu Kampilya for the Svayamvara of Draupadi. 

The age of Yudhisthira in the Drupada campaign must be 
about 21, because Adi. 139. 1 ( Chitra. ), tells that a few months 
after the campaign, Dhrtarastra performed the Yauvarajya- 
bhiseka ceremony at the end of the year and declared Yudhi- 
sthira to be the Yuvaràja. 


Now we shall turn to the shellac-house incident at Varanàa- 
vata. It will illustrate clearly the importance of the critical 
edition, which has preserved all the readings and matter given 
in the various manuscripts of the text. The movements of the 
Pandavas can be correctly traced both geographically as well as 
chronologically from these preserved readings. It would have 
been impossible to fix them if the variant readings were not avail- 
able for a research worker. 

Duryodhana naturally got worried by this declaration of 
Yudhisthira asa Yuvaraja. Karna, Shakuni and Duryodhana 
were planning for about two years to find outa way, so as to 
oust the Pandava brothers. Ultimately they hit upon the plan of 
inducing them to go for a change to the beautiful locality of the 
Varapnàvata town. Let me give the present correct location of 
this town, so that it will be useful to study the movements of the. 
Pandavas later from this town. A light railway runs between 
Delhi and Saharanpur. Baraut is a railway station, 30 miles from 
Delhi, on this line. The Varanavate town is the Barnava village, 
10 miles to the east of Baraut, by a road. It is about 35 miles 
west of Hastinapura. It is between the confluence of two rivers, 





f continued from the previous page ) 

told by Drona, when he found him sleeping under the guardianship of a 
serpent with expanded hood. The place is mentioned by Ptolemy as (The 
greek alphabets in the manuscripts ), which proves that the legend attached 
to the name Adi is as old as the Christian era". Pre-Buddhistio literature 
also tells that there were four families of the Ahi (Naga) kings, This will 
also confirm the incidents that Bhima and Krsna stayed with the Sarpa. and 
Naga families for soma tima, i 
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Krsni and Hindan. To go to Hastinapura or Baraut, the rivet 
Hindan must be crossed by a boat. The river Jamunais only 
20 miles west of Vàranàvata, but the intervening territory is very 
dry and the water-scarcity is felt particularly in the months of 
Chaitra and Vaisakha. 

Adi. 133, 30 (Cri.), tells that Kunti and her five sons left 
Hastinapura for Varanavata on the 8th day of the bright half of 
the Phalguna month, when the Naksatra was Rohini As they 
travelled by chariots they must have reached the place in about 
four hours. Adi. 134. 10-11 ( Cri. ) tells that they stayed as the 
guests of the different people in town, for ten nights. On the 11th 
day, Purochana took them to the house which was specially fur- 
nished and decorated for them. Adi. 135. 4,(Cri.) tells that 
Duryodhana had instructed Purochana to set fire to the house on 
the 14th of the dark half by the midnight. It will be clear from 
this that the Pandavas went to stay in the house on the third day 
after the Phalguna full moon and the burning took place twelve 
days after their stay. 

Adi. 135. (Cri. ) tells that Vidura got the news of the plot 
secretly, and he had warned the Pandavas sbout it and also told 
them the way in which he had arranged for their escape. The 
note 1472 to the verse Adi. 136. 18, ( Cri. ) tells that a person sæw 
the Pandavas secretly and cut the passage for their escape in ten 
days. This tallies with the twelve nights of stay in the shellac 
house. For all these days Kunti was calling brahmins and 
other people and gave them food and distributed charities. The 
fact that the Pandavas went to Varanavata in the month of 
Phalguna can be corroborated as follows. Adi. 136.1, tells that 
Purochana was glad to find that the Pandavas had full confidence 
in him and they never doubted a foul play during their stay in 
the house at the end of the year. Phalguna month is the end of 
the year. ` 

On the 14th day of the dark half of the month, the Pandavas 
had given Purochana a good deal of wine for drinking and he 
was thus completely out of wits. By the midnight, Bhima set 
fire to the house and they escaped through the passage, secretly 
prepared. Adi. 137. 17, ( Cri. ), tells that the Pandavas escaped 
from the house at midnight. In the note 1494 to that verse we 
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get the following important. detail about the spot they reached, ’ 
“ The five brothers with their mother, who was the sixth, reached 
the river. They were ferried across the river in a boat, With a 
favourable wind as well as the current, they could easily cross 
the river. Then they left the boat and walked by a southward 
path. This information is given in the following manuscripts :— 
K4. N, V, B, D. Only DS omits this information. This proves 
that the Pandavas had crossed a river at night. We have already 
seen that toget out of Varandvata, the river Hindan must be 
crossed. Tt is a big river meeting Jamuna in the south. We thus 
know the name of the river which the Pandavas had to cross on 
that night. 

T2, and G, manuscripts supply the following important details 
about the presence of the boat in the river. ‘‘ When the Pandavas 
went to the river, they saw a sailor, who was waiting for them 
with a burning torch in his hand. He uttered the word of 
recognition and thus they were able to put faith in him. He told 
them that Vidura had given him a large sum of money and he 
was asked to keep a boat ready at night on the 14th of the dark 
half and ferry the persons across the river. Thus we see that 
there is nothing abnormal or absurd in the account preserved in 
the manuscripts. 

Adi. 137. 7-16, (Cri. ) tells that the person who had dug out 
the passage filled it with earth so as to avoid suspicion. The 
news of the death of the Pandavas and Purochana in the fire 
reached Dhrtardstra the next morning. He expressed grief when 
he heard the news &nd issued orders to perform the rituals 
befitting a royal family. All persons wept much on the occasion. 
Vidura, however, wept little because he knew the facts. 
Appendix 1, Art. 86, preserves the important detail that Vidura 
had divulged the secret of the escape of the Pandavas to Bhisma 
only, and requested him to keep it secret because that was the 
best way to keep the Pandavas safe from further plots. 

Bhàgavat X. 57, confirms it in the following manner. “ The 
news of the death of the Pandavas by fire, reached Dv&rak& and 
both Krsna and Balarama arrived at Hastinapura to inquire about 
the. authenticity of the report. Vidura divulged the secret to 
Krsna only.. Krsna knew that if the secret leaked out, 
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Duyrodhans would certainly ask his men to kill them. Hence 
Krsna also took part in the weeping and the ^ Kulyakarana ” 
as well as the the Udaka ceremony. The expression Kulyakarana 
is very significant, because it is repeated in all the Mbh. manus- 
cripts as well as Bhágavata. 


While Krsna was at Hastinapur, Satrajit, the father of 
Satyabhama, a wife of Krsna, was killed by Satadhanva and 
the Syamantaka gem was taken away. Satyabhama went to 
Hastinapura to inform Krsna about the incident. Satadhanvá 
fled to Mithila fearing that he would be put to death. Balarama 
and Krsna went in a chariot to Mithila to trace him and get 
back the gem. It was known that he was hiding somewhere in 
the forests near Mithila. When Balarama and Krsna reached 
the out-skirts of the forest, Krsna asked Balarama to wait till 
he found out Satadhanva. Krsna found him out and even 
killed him, but he could not secure the gem, because Satadha- 
nvà had handed it overto Akrura. (It is interesting to note 
that the Niruktas have preserved the following quarter verse :— 
" Akrura gives the gem”). When Krena told Balarama that 
Syamantaka could not be secured, he thought that Krsna was 
telling a lie in order to keep the gem for himself. He got angry 
and told Krsna that he would not accompany him to Dvärakā. 
Balarama then went to Bahula$va Janaka at Mithila, who was 
his friend. Duryodhana had come there in order tobe above 
suspicion that he had planned the burning of the house. Bala- 
rama taught Duryodhana the mace-fight during his stay at 
Mithila, . 

After this confirmatory digression, let us turn to the move- 
ments of the Pandavas. Adi. 137. 18, (Cri.) tells that the 
Pandavas took a southward path, with the help of the stars at 
night and reached the out-skirts of a dense forest before dawn. 
They feared that Purochana might escape from the fire and try to 
find them out. Hence they settled to keep on moving through 
the forest during the day. Adi. 138. 4-5, tells that by the evening 
of the next day, they were passing through a jungle where water 
was scarce and there were very few edible roots or fruit. They 
were tired as well as thirsty & they could not walk any further. 
"Kunti told her sons that it was impossible for her to walk and she 
was very thirsty. Bhima asked them to sit under a large Banyan 
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tree and went in search of water. He had to walktwo milés 
before he reached a pool of water; We have already seen that 
the twenty mile tract between the river Hindan and the Jamuna 
has very few streams. It confirms the correctness of the account 
preserved in the Mbh. 

Adi. 139-143, (Cri.) describe the incident of the fight of 
Bhima with the Raksasa Hidimb& and the acceptance by Bhima 
as a wife ( Hidimba,) the sister of the Raksasa, in this forest. 
The question naturally arises as to how long they stayedin the 
forest by the side of the Jamuna river. Adi. 143. 18-30, ( Cri.) 
tells that Ghatotkacha was born in the forest while they were 
staying there. It means that the Pandavas stayed there for nine 
months, but we shall now see that they stayed in the forest for 
seven months only. Note 1566, on page 619, tells that they 
stayed in the hut of Hidimba for seven months. Adi. 143. 32, 
(Cri. ), tells that Raksasa woman give birth to a child, earlier 
than the normal period. We shall see later that this stetement 
can be confirmed from a future reference about the date of the 
Svayamvara of Draupadi. Appendix 1, Art. 95, lines 60-61, 
tell " The Svayathvara of Draupadi was to take place in the 
bright half of Pausa when the Naksatra was Rohini. The 
announcement was made 75 days before the event ”. 

It is clear from this that the Pandavas stayed in the forest on 
the banks of Jamuna, 20 miles from Varanavata, till the begin. 
ning of the A$vin bright half, Adi. 144. ( Cri.) tells that the 
Pandavas were wearing Valkalas and deer hides, and had allo- 
wed the beards to grow in order to avoid recognition. Adi. 144. 
2, tells that they reached the Kicaka territory after crossiug the 
beautiful. territories of Trigarta, Matsya and Paficdla. They 
stayed in the Ekacakra town, in the house of a brahmin. The 
incident of the killing of Bakasura took place near this town. It 
is thus essential to determine the locality of this town and- the 
period of their stay in the town. We know that the town was in 
the Kichaka ( Bambu ) territory, and this territory was adjoining 
the Pajicdla. We know that the Paiiala country ended at the 
confluence of Chambal with Jamuna. Adi, 138. 74, ( Chitra ). 

Sixty miles further down the course of Jamuna, a big river 
called Vetravatl (Betwa) meets Jamuna at Hamirpur. The 
name of the river shows that Bambu grew predominently in the 
territory. Vana. 11. 31, testifies the correctness of the statement 
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as follows. When Bhima killed Kirmira in the Kamyaka forest, 
he told Bhima that Baka, who lived in the Bambu forest was his 
brother. Appendix I, Art, 93, line 27, calls the Ekacakrü town 
*Vetraklya-pur!'", Note 1674, page 649, and Adi. 160. 9 ( Chitr ) 
tell that the house of Baka was of Bambus. 

Note 1626, page 637 and note 1661-62, page 648 give the follow- 
ing important clue by means of which we can correctly locate 
the site of the Ekacakrà town in the vast Kichaka territory. 
“Raka lives two miles from this town by the side of the Jamuna 
river.” “After killing Baka, Bhima threatend the other people 
living there, that if they killed men for the sake of the human 
flesh, they will be punished with death. The people accepted the 
condition and they left the Jamuna bank and went to live ina 
forest where Bibhitaka, Kapittha, Arka, Plakse, and Salmali 
trees grew abundantly. This evidence shows that the Ekacakra 
town must be somewhere between the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jamuna. 

Now we shall try to determine how long they stayed in the 
Ekacakra town. Adi, 156.18 (Chitra ) tells that the Pandavas 
stayed there for a month, we know that they left Hidimba in the 
bright fortnight of A$vina. The distance between Varandvata and 
Hamirpur is about 180 miles. As they went walking they must 
have required at least a fortnight to reach Ekacakra. It means 
that they reached the place in the dark half of the A$vina month. 


Appendix I. Art. 95, page 944, gives the details as to why the 
date of the Svayamvara of Draupadi was announced 75 days 


earlier" When Draupadi was of the marriagable age, ( about 18) 
Drupada wrs thinking of giving her in marriage to Arjuna and 
he once expressed his idea to his courtiers. Then some one told 
Drupada that he had heard of the death of the Pandavas by fire, 
at Varanavata. Drupada was sorry to hear the news. Then some 
other old person told Drupada that he had observed some omens 
which convinced him that the Pandavas were alive somewhere. 
fle then advised Drupada to announce the date of the Svayamvara 
of Draupadi, a good deal in advance. The Pandavas will hear 
the news and they would certainly come here. 

Thus the announcement wae first made on the 2nd day of the 
bright half of K&rtika that the Rvayamvara of Draupad! would 
tako place in south Pafodls in the bright half of panga whon 
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the Naksatra was Rohini. I have worked out the date of the 
announcement from the statement in the Mbh. that the announce- 
ment was made 75 days in advance. 

We have seen that the Pandavas reached Ekacakra in the 
dark half of the A$vina month. We know that the Bakasura 
incident took place after they stayed in the town for one month. 
We can thus say thatthe death of Bakàsura took place in the 
month of MargaSirsa. Adi. 165. 3, (Chitra) tells that some 
days after the death of Bakasura, a brahmin came to Ekacakra 
and he told the news that the Svayamvara of Draupadi was to 
take place in the month of Pausa. The Pandavas then settled 
to go to Kampilya, 

They left the Ekacakra town probably on the Ist of the 
bright half of Pasha. Adi. 170. 2-3, ( Chitra), telis that the 
Pandavas went eastward and after walking for the whole day 
and night ( agao ) reached a place on the banks of the Ganges, 
called Somasrayayanam. This statement helps to confirm the 
conclusion that Ekacakra must be somewhere near Hamirpur, 
which is on the confluence of the Betwa and the Jamuna rivers. 
For, the survey map shows that from Hamirpur the nearest point 
on the Ganges is 25 miles due east. One can walk only 25 miles 
in the whole day. 

The incident of Chitraratha! Gandharva took place at this 
point on the Ganges. Adi. 170. 74-80, ( Chitra ), tells that Chitra- 
artha advised the Pandavas to choose a brabmin Purohit if they 
wanted success in their mission. A king cannot keep his 


! We are not much concerned with the correctness of the details of the 
Chitraratha Gandharva incident. But it can be established that Chitraratha 
Gandharva was & historic personality, who stayed in the hilly tract of the 
Kaimur range, some 40 miles south of the place on the Ganges mentioned 
above. Adi. 170. 47 and 54, ( CHITRA ) tella that Chitraratha Gandharva 
promised to give 500 horses as a tribute to the Pandavas. Arjuna told him 
to present them later when they were required. Sabha. 52. 23-24, ( Ohitra ) 
tells that Chitraratha sent 400 horses and Tumbaru, his brother, presented 
100 horses at the occasion of the Rajasuya sacrifice. Itcan be verified that 
this territory bred good horses from still earlier times. Vana. 95. 3, 
( Chitra ) speaks of a Tirtha called Aóvatirtha on the banks of the Ganges 
near Kanoj Pandavas visited this plece while on pilgrimage. Vana. 115, 
( Chi ) tells that a person called Richika Bhargava performed penance in the 
place and secured 1000 horses of the well-known Byimakarna breed and he 
gavo them as a dowory to gob as a wifo the beautiful daughter of a paraon 
living in Kanoj, ' ( continued an the nazi paga) 
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kingdom unless he has some Purohit to advise him. Adi, 183. 1- 
6, ( Chitra ) tells that Arjuna asked Chitraratha if he knew any 
brahmin who would be suitable Purohit for them. Chitraratha 
told them that a sage called Dhaumya stayed at Utkichakatirtha 
near by. He was the elder brother of the sage Devala. Accordi- 
ngly the Pandavas went to: the Utkichakatirtha and requested 
him to be their Purohita, after divulging their identity. The 
name Utkichaka is very significant, because it shows that Bambu 
was still the dominant flora in the area. It shows that it was not 
far trom the Ekachakra town which was known as Vetraklyapuri. 

Adi. 176. 1. ( CRI) tells that the Pandavas went to the south 
Püfücüla with their Purohita from the Utkichaka tirtha. ‘The 
verses 7 and 8 of the critical edition tell, “The intention of 
Drupada was to give Draupadi to Arjuna, but he could not speak 
it out explicitly until he saw Arjuna there. But the Pandavas 
arrived at Kampilya in the disguise of Brahmins and so they were 
not recognized though they were present”. It will be seen from 
this that it was a mistake to shift to the Appendix I, the article 95 
which gives the details as to why  Drupada announced the 


Svayarhvara of Draupadi 75 days in advance. It is not an inter- 
polation as it is supposed to ho 


( continued from the previous page ) 

Mr. Shastri thinks that the word Gandharva means persons living in the 
‘Gandhara territory, which he identifies with the territory on both sides of 
the Indus, mentioned in the Uttarakanda of Ramayana, ( Vide :— Appendix 
I, page 752, of “The Ancient Geography of India). I have nothing to say 
with regard to the interpretation of the word in the Ramayana context. But 
we canuot apply that meaning in all the cases where it appears in the Mbh. 
We have already seen that Chitraratha Gandharva was in the Kaimur hill 
tract. Mbh. mentions the Gandharva people in five other hill tracts, 
(1) Hansa and Dimbhaka, who were the generals of Jarasandha, are referred 
to as Kausika and Chitrsena Gandharvas in Sabha, 22. 33, ( Chitra) (2) The 
Ghosha Yatra in Vanaparva tells of Chitrasen Gandharva in the hill tract 
near Dwaitavana on the banks of the Saraswati. (3) Adi. 63. 35, ( Chitra ) 
tells that when Uparichara, a Chedi king went to stay as a hermit in the 
Shuktiman hills, many Gandharvas came to him. ( 4) Vana. 116. 6. ( Chitra ) 
tells that Renuka, mother of the famous Paraóuráma saw Cnitraratha 
Gandharva ejoying bath in the Ganges. (5) When Draupadi was in the 
palace of Viriita, she told the king that five Gandharvas were protecting her 
in oase of necessity. These references clearly show that these people 
were not from the Gandhara (Gandharva) territory and still they were 
walled Güándhürvas. We know that Shakuni, who was the brother of GEudhüri 
wes from thé G&ndbüra territory, and still ho is never oalled Ganchiere: 
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Late us now turn to the details preserved in the Mbh. about the 
place where they stopped near Kampilya till Krsna and Bala- 
rāma came there and recognized them. There is no difficulty in 
identifying Kampilya, the capital of South  Páficala, where 
Drupada stayed after his defeat by Drona. Kampila is still the 
name of a village near the Kaimganj railway station on the B. B. 
C. I. Railwy line between Mathura and Faruksbad. Adi. 187, 7-9 
( Chitra ) tells that Balarama and Krsna were present in the 
Svayamvara pendal. Krsna saw Bhima and Arjuna among the 
Brahmins but he did not recognize them in that garb. He told 
Balarama that he remembered the Pandavas by looking at them. 
Adi. 189. 16-24, (Chitra ) tells that Krsna recognized Bhima when 
he smashed his opponents by snatching large boughs from the 
trees near by. Krsna told Balarama that he had heard about the 
escape of the Pindavas from the shellac house. We have seen 
that Krsna knew about the escape of the Pandavas from Vidura. 

Adi. 191. ( Chitra) tells that Kreua and Balarama followed 
Bhima and Arjuna to a place called Bhargavayana, and there 
they met Kunti etc. This shows thatthe place was a few miles 
away from the town. There is actually a village called Bhargain 
shown in the survey maps six miles west of Kampil, Near it there 
is another small village called Dhaumapura. We know that the 
Pandavas had taken with them the sage Dhaumya as their 
Purohit. The identity of Bhargain as the place where the 
Pandavas stayed incognito can thus be established without the 
slightest ambiguity. 

Some important historic conclusions will be noted down here 
for future reference. We have seen that Yudhisthira was declared 
as Yuvaraj when he was 21, in the month of Chaitra, The 
Varanavata incident took place theree years later. The Kampila 
incident took place in the month of Pausa in the fourth year. 
This shows that the age of Yudhisthira was 25 at that time. The 
age of Arjuna and Krsna must therfore be 23. Krsna was 
married with Satyabhama at this time. But we know that 
Krsna was married with Rukmin! first, then with Jambuvati 
and then with Satyabhiama. The marriage with Rukmint must 
therefore have taken place when Krsna was 21. 

~ “TY Art. 94, Appendix I of the oritical edition tells that the Swayamvara 
of Draupadi was announced to take place in. the month of Phalgung and not 
in the month of Fauga as stated in the Art, 08. I have rejected it because 
there is no mention af tha Naksastea in thet month, Unless the Nakgatra if 
the month [5 mentlonad, the atatanieds has no value 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
ALMOND (BADAM) IN INDIA — 
BETWEEN C. A. D. 100 AND 1900 
BY 
P. K. GODE 


Among nuts of great nutritive value the almond plays an 
important role, The Indian gymnasts are in the habit of eating 
almonds daily on account of their strength-giving properties. 
The almonds are largely used in Indian confectionery and 
cookery. The physicians also prescribe preparations of almonds 
for their patients after certain stages of recovery from serious 
types of illness. In view of this importance of the almond in 
Indian life and culture it is worth while recording some notes on 
the history of the almond in India on the strength of Indian 
sources. : 


The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakoía by Y. R. Date and C, G. 
Karve, Poona, Vol. V (1936) p. 2215, records the word badām in 
the sense of almond but does not give any usages of the word 
which might enable us to determine the exact time when the 
badüm became current in the Marathi language. This Dictionary 
records büdám as the Persian word for the almond from which 
the Marathi word badüm is evidently derived. I shall now try 
to trace the history of badām in the Sanskrit sources. 


(1) Bhavamiára (c. A. D. 1550) mentions about "150 drugs 
(in his Bh@vaprak@sa) more than are found in Dhanvantari 
Nighantu, such as .Ahiphena (opium), Khakhas (poppy seeds), 
Kusumba ( safflower) Methica (fenu-greek), Vatavairi ( almond ) 
ete. ”,! 

(2) K. M. Vaidya records the following referénces to Vatüma 
( = almond) on p. 513 of his As/ángahrdayakosa, Trichur, 1936 :— 


— 





1 See pp. 119-20 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Saheb of Gondal, 
London, 1896. i 
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(i) The Astangahrdaya of Vagbhata (about A. D. 850 accord- 
ing to Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya )! refers to Vatama in 
the Sitirasthana, chapter 6, verses 120 and 123 (Pages 110 and 
111 of N. S. Press Edition, 1939 ) :— 

" qraraager eiTemeswiTermeu "39 
“qamis g PRATE ara” N $99 I 

Hemādri comments :— “ qarag earnri-3 AUA — wu 
MAR: -RNAS RS Ae aqweues Hey fu2npa- 
a | gue*-rd mede | fqxraa-sateweucuu | qS- 
"img |” 

(ii) The Bhavaprakaga gives the names of vatama as follows :- 

“ara Tae dT LATHAATARSETAT |? 
and also mentions its properties :— 

“arang Tor QNA TIT! PRPS ATs | 

aagana AIT Fes: TIAA SITT: | 

Aris: mgrum veis, N” 

(3) The As/angasamgraha of Vagbhata refers to Vatüma in the. 
following verge :— 

“ qrarimierategeo stare | 
geari farne a seo Te sm I Yoon” 

(Sütrasihüna, edited by V. R. Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1940, 
p. 62, chap. Vil—aaereriaaraia ). The properties of Vatama are 
referred to in the following line of verge 176 :— 

“qamash g PRAE wu" 

According to Hoernle Vagbhata I, the author of the Asfánga- 

samgraha belongs to about A. D. 625, while Vagbhata II, the 








} See p. 153 of Indian Historical Quarterly ( June 1947). Prof, Bhatta- 
charya rejects Dr. Hoernle’s chronology for medical works and records his 
own tentative scheme as follows :— 

Before A. D. 600— Haricandra. 

Between A. D. 600 and 900 — Ayurvedasara, Bindusara, Siddhasara eto. 

Abaut A. D. 850 — Vagbhata. 

About A. D. 876-900 — Jejjata. 

Á. D. 900-925 — Madhavakara, who comes after Jejjata, according to 
Niécala. 

About A. D, 950 — Candrata 

A. D. 975-1000 — Vrndakunda. 

A. D. 1040-1066 -- Cakrapani. 
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author of the Astdtgahrdaya belongs to 8th or 9th cent. A. D, 
Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya does not believe in this 
theory of two persons of the name Vagbhata, He believes that the 
Astüngahrdaya and the Ast@igasamgraha are the works of one 
author Vagbhata, who flourished about A. D. 850. ! 

(4) The Susrutasamhita ( Sutrasthana, chap. 46, p. 228 of N. S, 
Press Edition, Bombay, 1938 ) mentions Vatáma in the following 
line :— 

" qram-enris-eriga- AS-A- APAR- 
ifs tu teo ll» 
The commentator Dallana (c. A. D. 1200 according to Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya)? states that Vat@ma ( almond ) and other 
fruits? mentioned by Sugruta belong to Uttarapatha or northern 
region (“ qlaTHiat®...... gage stati ata sina") Dallana 
records the views of other commentators on Valama and other 
names of fruits ( mentioned by Susruta ) as follows :— 
“fag euTeuraufsa— 
quete —snsesngefendr arse: | 
UPS—AGIRSARNAS wel Agaa aa: 
vqafag: ^ patra» gia eig | 
eifüge:—" erf: ” gf eig | 
(sperm — enira; EERTE | 
aT Zara b" , 

(5) The Carakasamhita ( Sutrasthüna, chap. 27, verse 157, 
p.161 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1941) also refers to 
Vüàtüma ( almond ) in the following verse :— 

* gra rat iere ep TSTSRT: | 
; JERIA: ATANT TST || IUO y” 
The commentetor Cakrapāņidatta (c. A. D. 1050) observes:—. 
«qaaa: enatis .” 











1 See Annals ( B. O. R. Institute, Poona ), Vol, XXV, pp. 217-230, 

2 See p. 182 of Indian Histo. Quarterly ( June 1947 ) — “ Dallana's date is 
about 1200 A. D., being cited by Hemadri, and himself citing Halayudha, " 

8 Quintus Curtius [ VIT, 4, 26(18)] speaks highly of “orchards and 
vineyards of Bactria ( Bahlika ) the heart of ancient Iran which was directly 
in the great trade route to India, (See p. 3 of Baciria by H. G, Rawlinson, 
Bombay, 1909). The fruits like vaé@ma eto. mentioned by Suéruta were 
possibly from ancient Iran where they were produced in abundance, 
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In view of these references to Vatama (almond ) in earliest 
medical texts, the Susrutasamhitaé and the Carakasamhita, as record- 
ed above the statement of Watt ( Dictionary of Economic Products 
of India, Vol. VI, Part I, p. 343 ) that almond is “ not mentioned 
by older writers” is obviously incorrect. 

The statement of Cakrapanidatta ( c. A, D. 1050), Dallane 
(c. A, D. 1200) and Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) that Vatama belongs 
to Uttarapatha or northern region is correct, When Ibn Battuta 
( A. D. 1825-1354 ) visited the Governor of Multan he presented 
this Governor “ Some raisins and almonds.’ In this connection 
he observes:- ^ These are among the greatest gifts that ean be 
made to them, since they do not grow in their land and are import- 
ed from Khurasan.” ! In the light of this statement we may 
safely conclude that almonds ( Vatüma) were imported into 
India from Uttarapatha or northern region viz. Persia or Khurasan 
specifically as stated by Battuta as they were not grown in India. 
Very probably the trade in almonds and other dried fruit from 
Persia with India was carried on from great antiquity. ^ This 
presumption is supported by the references to Vat@ma ( almonds ) 
in the CarakasamhitG and the Suérutasamhilà as we have noted 
above. The continuity of this trade is further vouched by 
Bernier,? who mentions that “ Hindoustan consumes an immense 
quantity of fresh fruit from Samarakand, Bali ( Balkh ), Bocara 
and Persia, such as melons, apples, pears, and grapes,” “ and like- 
wise dried fruit, such as almonds, pistachio, and various other 
small nuts, plums, apricots, and raisins.” It is worth while trac- 
ing the history of foreign? dried and fresh fruit imported into 





3 Vide p. 189 of Travels ed. by H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1939. 

2 Compare the ancedote about Syrian figs and raisin wine sent by Antio- ? 
chos Soter of Syria to Bindusüra ( B. C. 208 ) the father of Emperor Asoka. 
This anecdote is “ a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse between the 
Sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia” observes Vincent Smith 

( See p. 147 of Zarly History of India, Oxford, 1914 ). 

à ? Vide pages 203-234 of Bermier's Travels ( A. D. 1656-1668 ), comers & 
Co,, London, 1891, 

4 The Rajanighaniu ( Anandashram, Poona, 1896) of Narahari (o. AD 
1450) mentions a variety of grapes from  Uttarüpatha :— 


Page 179 — RIigI— “JaAn set eter WI Sata | CHENDEI 
AQUA gare Teal BA n ye tl 
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India from ancient times to the present day by sea and land. 
The early Sanskrit medical texts and their voluminous commen- 
taries, if studied minutely, will yield ample material for such a 
study. 


(6) Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in his Néghantu Adarśa, Vol. I 
( Ahmedabad, 1927 ) pp. 479-480 quotes the following verses from 
the Bhāvaprakāśa (c. A. D. 1580 ) and from the Madanapala- 
nighantu ( c. A. D. 1975 ):— 

WITHSTS:— ^ qag ser Easel aaa: SDN TT: | 
aaga agit qur: Pater: i" 
etc. 
agaofa — 
"qqnigsoi gni aad STE d 
Aerar — 
“ARTA: ATH: AN TERS: FRG: 1” etc, 
It is a matter for investigation whether any almond trees 
were cultivated in India between c, A. D, 1375 when the Madana- 
palanighantu was composed and c. A, D. 1550 the date of the 
Bhüvapraküéa of Bhavamiéra. I may here record the evidence of 
Ain-i~ Akbari ( c. A, D. 1590 ) regarding the almond as follows :— 

Page 61 (Vol. I of Eng. Trans, of Ain-i- Akbari by Francis 
Gladwin, Calcutta, 1897 ), 

— “ The Fruitery — His Majesty is exceedingly fond of fruit, 
and by the great encouragement he has given to the cultivation of 
fruit-trees, skilful people have come with their families from 
Persia and Tartary and settled in this country.” 

— use peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates and many 
other fruits, have been introduced into Hindustan. ” 

Page 63 — In the list of Taríarian Fruits almonds are men- 
tioned as follows :— 


“ Almonds — 28 Dams per Seer 
Almonds in the Shell — 11 Dams per Seer. ” 


The above evidence warrants an inference that almonds were 
not grown in India .prior to Akbar’s reign, but Akbar 
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encourged their cultivation! in India along with the cultivation 
of many other Tartarian fruits by bringing expert horticulturists 
from Persia and Tartary, 

If the reference to Vatüma (almond in the Carkasamhita is 
genuine we can compare it to the references to the almond made 
by Pliny the Elder ( A. D. 23-79 ) in his Natural History ( Books 
XII-XVI Trans, by H. Rackham, Loeb Classieal Library, London, 
1945) In particular the following remarks of Pliny on the 
almond are noteworthy:- Page 361— Books XV-XXIV, 88-91 :- 

" A third variety of the nut class is the almond, which has an 
outer integument like that of the walnut, but thinner, and also a 
second covering consisting of a shell; but the kernel is unlike a 
walnut's in its breadth and its hard part is more bitter. It is 
doubtful whether this tree existed in Italy in the time of Catu? 
as he calls almonds “ Greek nuts” a name which some people 
also retain in the class of walnuts. At the present day the 
almonds of Thasos and Aiba are famous, and two kinds grown 
at Taranto, one with a brittle shell and the other with a 
hard shell which sre very large in size and very little 
rounded in shape ... s. ... «> the pistachio (see Book XIII, 51. 883). 
This also was likewise first brought into Italy at the same 
time and it was simultaneously introduced into Spain by Pom- 
peius Flaccus, Knight of Rome, who was serving with Vitellius. ” 

Page 479 — ' In the actual neighbourhood of Rome Chestnuts 
and Cherries only grow with reluctance and the peach-iree round 
Tusculum, and almonds are laboriously grown from graft, slso 
Tarracina teems with whole woods of them. "' 





1 A.K. Nairne in his Flowering Plants of Western India ( London, 1894, 
p. 107) mentions the almond tree, badám, Prunus amygaealus as cultivated in 
the Deccan, along with the Strawberry, the peach tree and various roses, 

2 Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary (ed. by Blakeney, London, 1900), 
pp. 134-135, records two persons of the name Cato viz, 

(1) M. Porcius Cato or Cato Major or the Censor ( Born B, C, 234 and died 
in B. C. 149 at the age of 85) wrote several works, of which only the De Re 
Rustica on agriculture hss come down to us. 

(2) M. Porcius Cato, great grandson of the above Cato was born in B, C. 95. 
He was an adherent of the Stoio School and noted for his rigid morality. He 
put an end to his own life to avoid falling into the hands of Caesar, his 


enemy. 
Possibly Pliny refers to Cato Major, the author of De Re Rustica. 
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The cultivation of almond trees in Italy many years before the 
time of Pliny is conclusively proved by the foregoing extracts, 
Unfortunately we have no means for determining if the almond 
trees were cultivated in India during the first few centuries of 
the Christian era, during which the early medical texts of Caraka 
and Sugruta, which mention Vatame ( almond ) and its properties, 
were composed, So far I have not traced any references to 
Vàtàma in Sanskrit non-medical texts, early or late. 

(7) Katabhat in his Nighantasatngraha (Junagadh, 1893, 
pp. 542-543) quotes verses about almond from the Bhavapraküso, 
Madanapalanighantu, Nighantaratnakara, He quotes the following 
verse of Sivadatia :— 

* eratgiiatezqesmea esi qnm eae | | 

wertrpqasia drifemiqut zu: t gia Aaga: " 
Possibly this verse belongs to the Sivakoga, a medical lexicon 
by Sivadatta, known as Karpürlya Sivadatta ( Between A. D, 1625 
and 1700 — see my article in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. VII, 
Parts 1 and 2, pp. 66-70 ). 


(8) Having recorded some data about the history of the 
almond ( vat@ma ) in India as revealed by Sanskrit medical texts 
we are in & position to consider its history outside India, In this 
connection the following notes from the chapter on Almond from 
* Sino-Iranica" by Berthold Laufer, Chicago, 1919, pp. 405-409, 
will be found very illuminating :-— 


Pagé 405 — Iran was the centre from which the almond 
( Amygdalus Commuuis or Prunus amygdalus) spread to Hurope, 
China, Tibet and India. In India the almond is cultivated 
occasionally in Kashmir and the Punjab, where its fruits are 
mediocre. “Tt was doublless imported from Iran.” The almond 
yields a gum, which is still exported from Persia to Bombay and 
thence re~exported to Europe. The almond grows spontaneously 








1 My friend Diwan Bahadur K., M, Jhaveriin his letter to me of 24-6-49 
makes the following remarks about the almond :— 

“ The information sent by you about badüm, as we call it in Gujarati you 
say is bādām you also know that eyes are compared to būdām (cf. the 
epithet “ netropamaphala '" and a weaping eye is called “RIR paa aga” 
in Persian. Thus it has passed from a dried nut into a poet’s fancy, " 

14 { Annals, B, O. RL] 
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in Afghanistan, the Zarafshan valley, and in the Chotkal mountains, 
as also in Aderbeidjan, Kurdistan and Mesopotamia, 


— The Greeks derived the almond from Asia Minor and from 
Greece it was apparently introduced into Italy. The Persian 
kings made use of the almonds daily. The almond is mentioned 
in Pahilvi literature. 


— The Arabic name of the almond is lewze lauz. Under this 
name Abu Mansur (A. D. 970) in his Persian pharmacopoeia 
mentions its properties. He also mentions sweet almond ( bàdáàm-i- 
Sirin ) and bitter almond ( badüm-i tüla ). 

— Bitter almonds were used as a currency in Gujarat, where 
they were brought from Persia in the time of Aurangzeb. There 
is no fear that children will amuse themselves by eating them 
(See Tavernier’s Travels, Vol. I, p. 27 ). 

Page 406 — Names for almond in different languages :— 

(1) Chinese — p'o-tan, bwa-dam ( derived from Iranian ) 

(2) Middle Persian — vadam. 

(3) New Persian — bàdüm. 

(4) Kurd — badem, beiv, baif, " almond-tree. ” 

(5) Tibetan — ba-dam. 

(6) Uigur and Osmanli — badam. 

(7) Sanskrit—vatima or badama, derived from thè Middle Persian. 

— Arab merchant Soleiman (A, D. 851) mentions almonds 
among the fruit growing in China, 

Page 409 —'The old tradition concerning the origin of the 
almond in Persia is still alive in modern Chinese authors. 

— “It may be of course, that the almond has shared the fate 
of the date-palm, and that its cultivation is now extinct in 
China. " 

T hope the data collected in this paper about the history of the 
almond ( badām ) in India and outside would be useful not only 
to the students of the history of Indian Materia Medica but also 
to the students who care to investigate the history of Indian 
culture and its indebtedness to other countries in direct or indirect 
cultural contact with India for more than two thousand years. 


THE TEXT-PROBLEÉM OF THE BAUDHAYANA 
ADHANA SUTRA 
BY 


C. Q. KASHIKAR 


The Baudhayana $rauta sūtra is acknowledged on all hands 
as the oldest of all the extant $rauta sütras.! This is evident from 
the character of the sūtra itself. The sütra is a Pravacanga, i. e. 
a ritual fixed by oral tradition. The style and language of the 
sūtra are similar to those of the Bráhmanas. It lays down the 
ritual in an extensive manner and quotes the mantras in full. 
It often quotes extensively from the Brahmanas. 

Besides the main sūtra, the text contains Dvaidha and Karm- 
ānta sütras. Dvaidha sūras are those in which different 
opinions of scholars of the Baudhayana school are recorded. 
Among these Baudhayana, Saltki, Aupamanyava, Aupamanyavl- 
putra, Afijigavi, Katya etc. stand prominent. The relation of the 
Dvaidha to the main sūtra appears to be threefold: (1) Fre- 
quently the opinion of Baudhayana or Saliki or somebody else is 
adopted in the main sütra and the different opinions of others are 
recorded in Dvaidha. (2) Sometimes the point in dispute is 
altogether dropped in the main sūtra and all the different 
opinions are noted in Dvaidha. (3) Sometimes the opinions are 
all given in the main sūtra and the differences are shown in 
Dvaidha.* Pragsnas 20-23 are covered by the Dvaidha sūtra, 
The Karmànta sūtra is a supplement to the main sūtra. Things 
which are not said in the main sütra are given in the Karmanta 
which covers Pra$nas 24-26. The Dvaidha and Karmanta 
sutras are, however, not later in origin. 

The construction of the Baudhayana sūtra is not so systematic 
as that of the later sütras. For example, Baudh. Dharma sūtra 
1.15 gives the Paribhasa which is applicable both to the Srauta 


— 





! Of. W. Caland, Das Rituelle Sutra des Baudhayana, Leipzig, 1903; A. B. 
Keith, Taittiriya Samhitü Part I, Introduction p. xlvi, Harvard University, 
Presa, 1914. 

2 e.g.comp. (1) Baudb.1.6: 20,6 (2) 20.10. The main sitra is silent 
on the point. (3) 1.19: 20.14, 
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as well as to the Grhya sfitras. The sūtra has not come down ii 
an unbroken tradition. Some portions are completely lost. For 
example, the Kaukil! Sautramani. The enumeration of chapters 
is not unanimous in all MSS. There are whole passages which 
bear signs of later construction and are evidently either inter- 
polated ata very early stage or are at least misplaced. The 
Adhana sūtra of Baudhayana is a typical case in this respect and 
I propose here to subject it to a critical examination. Pra$na II of 
the sūtra deals with Adhana (Vol. I. pp. 34-68) and Karmànta 
24. 12-17 forms a supplement to the same. 


The present order of the rites in the Adhana sūtra may be 
recorded first. Baudh. 2. 1 gives Upavyadharana, i. e. pronunciation 
of the desire of the sacrificer to perform the Adhàna ceremony ( and 
other sacrifices). Baudh. 2, 2-4 deals with the procuring of the 
sacrificial place from the priests (.Devayajanayücanam) and the 
selection of the priests ( Zivigvaranam ). Baudh, 2, 5 reproduces the 
whole Anuvaka called Papmano Vinidhayah which the sacrifice 
recites while looking at the water in a waterpot placed at the 
crossing of roads in the southern direction. Baudh. 2. 6-7 does not 
give a continuous ritual, but contains supplements like the 
Karmanta, Baudh. 2. 8-11 describes the ceremony of Upavasatha.- 
gavi which prescribes the playing at dice by the sacrificer with his 
sons, winning a cow in the same and sacrificing her for the Pitrs. 
Baudh. 2, 12 begins with the enumeration of materials necessary 
for the Agnyddhana, discusses the time suitable for the same, 
directs to construct the sacrificial chamber, instructs the sacrificer 
and his wife to bathe and partake of food prepared for them. 
Baudh, 2. 13-14 describes the rite of Brahmaudana, Baudh. 2. 
15-21 asks to hand over the Aranis to the sacrificer at night; 
during the closing hours at night the Adhvaryu puts the 
Sambharas in the five fire-places, the fire is churned from the 
Aranis at dawn and is laid in the fire-places at Sunrise; the 
sacrificer then offers prayers to the fires, performs several 
sacrifices connected with the laying of fires, observes certain 


sacred rules ( Vratas) for twelve days and then performs the 
Anvarambhanlyesti. after which he is entitled and bound to 
perform the regular Darga and Pirnamasa sacrifices. 
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Now we have to see whether the above order of the sütra is 
in consonance with the ritual of the Agnyddhana. The original 
source of the ritual is naturally the Samhità and Brahmana 
text. The Taittirlya Sakha to which the Baudhayana sūtra 
belongs, does not, however, describe the Adhāna rite in a strict 
order. The Agnya&dheya is described in T. Br. 1. 1. 2 to 1, 2.1, 
The topics dealt here are ennmerated below: Anuvaka 2 gives 
the time for Adhana. Anu. 3 deals with putting in the Sambharas, 
Ahu. 4 describes the actual laying of the fires. Anu. 5 goes on 
with the same and describes the sacrifices called Tanühavirnis:, 
Anu. 6 describes the same as well as other sacrifices and Daksina, 
Anu. 7 gives mantras for the Adhàna, Anu. 8 gives the 
Brahmana of the same. Anu. 9 describes the Brahmaudana, 
Manthans and Adhana. Anu. 10 describes the laying of five fires, 
Anv, 1 of the next Prapathaka gives further mantras for the 
Adhana. Thus the ritual in the T, Br. is not so comprehensive 
as that in the sütra. We can, however, draw a general outline 
of the ceremony out of the stray directions given: The 
Brahmaudanika fire is kindled one year before the Adhana day, 
or 12 or 3 nights before that, ( We shall call this day the “ Preli- 
minary Day)”. The fire is then maintained until the day of Adhana, 
In the evening preceding the Adhana the fire is rekindled and 
the Sambharas are put in the fire-places, Next early morning 
the fire is churned out of the Aranis and laid in the five places, 
the Ahavanlya fire being placed exactly at Sunrise. Various 
sacrifices ars then performed. This sketch of the Adhana 
ceremony drawn from the T. Br. is sufficient for our purpose. 
We have to fix the order of the Baudhayana sūtra in the light 
of this, as well as from internal evidence and the comparison 
with the other stitras. 


Baudh. 2. 1-4 lays down the rites of Upavyaharana, Devaya- 
janay&eana and Rtvigvarana. The sūtra begins: adamga t 
It is to be considered whether these are the opening rites of the 
Agnyädheya. The T. Br., as seen above, does not speak of these 
rites, Nor are they described by the other sütras in this connection, 
The "Upavyüharana gives all the different. pronunciations 
of the desire to perform the various sacrifices, namely 


nA TN 


adesa (0 eeu gigaa get | aiengana 
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and so on. Then there is the Devayajanayácana. Here the 
sacrificer begs of each and every priest the sacrificial place. He 
thus addresses all the sixteen and more priests required in a Soma 
sacrifice, In fact there is no occasion in the Agnyàdhüna for 
asking for the sacrificial place, since it takes place in the home 
of the sacrificer. Moreover, it does not require that number of 
priests, The Rivigvarana rite also instructs the sacrificer to 
select all his priests. These two rites are, therefore, directly 
connected with the Soma sacrifice and are described as such by 
the other sütras, According to the Baudhayana sūtra, however, 
the sacrificer seems to have selected all the priests on the occasion 
of the Adhana ceremony and to have invited them for performing 
the particular sacrifice whenever an occasion arose. Thus 
Baudh. 24. 12 says: aaqa wa ferui qut WeTHHaTqum0! 
The Prayogas of the Bandhayana school also instruct to select 
the priests on the occasion of the Adhana, These priests are to be 
selected as permanent priests, hence their qualifications are laid 
down in the main sūtra? as wellas in the Karmanta.* These 
family priests are to be replaced for special reasons, ? which also 
shows that their appointments were permanent. The selection of 
the priests at the Adhana must, therefore, be considered as certain. 
This also applies to the selection of the sacrificial place. The 
proper time to perform these rites seems to be the morning of the 
day preceding the actual laying of the fires, The preliminary 
day is hardly suitable for them. The sütra lays down Devayajana- 
yacana first and Rtvigvarana afterwards, In fact the former 
cannot take place unless the latter is done. The Baudhayana 











1 The ‘Subodhini’ commentary on this says: RAAI AUT | TIETSUT 
"aw edes qut agaa elie Sat AT vx scr an sAm: 
Più quies | aa neri mada uva saa a4 du a wie 


aga aqaa | The Subodhini is a very comprehensive and useful com- 
mentary on the Baudhāyana sūtra. It generally follows the " Vivaraga" of 
Bhavasvami the oldest known commentator of Baudh@yana. Its author is not 
known. MSS. ofthe commentary are available at Baroda, Poona, Tanjore, 
Madras, Mysore and other places, Unfortunately the commentary so far 
available ends with the fifth Pra$na, Caland does not seem to have known this 
commentary. 
* Baudh. 2.3. 8 Baudh, 24.12. * Ibid. 
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sūtra means the same order when it says in 2.6: gvsqmgerteqsit 
ganar aqai afar. In the Soma sacrifice explained in 
Satyasadha and other sütras Devaysjanayàcana follows Rtvig- 
varana, So the original order of Baudh. 2. 1-4 may possibly be 
2, 1, 3, 4, 2. 

The next portion, i. e. Baudh, 2 5 fully reproduces the 
mantras called Papmano Vinidhayah. It begins: fa°% R agati 
Hsrattaar etc. Curiously enough, not a word is said here about 
the act in which these mantras are to be recited. According to 
Baudh, 2. 8 these Papmano Vinidhayah are to be recited by the 
sacrificer, as already said, on the day preceding the Adhana, 
while looking in a waterpot placed on the crossing of roads in 
the southern direction.! Had the composer of the sütra intended 
to reproduce the whole Anuvadka, he would have done so while 
laying down this rite. There he simply says: (78 H meu 
sanag saraaanaase rz: The reproduction of the whole 
Anuvàka in Baudh, 2. 5 is therefore, not in consonance with 
Baudh. 2. 8, hence Baudh. 2. 5 cannot have belonged to the 
original main sütra. 


Baudh. 2. 6,7 begins: STmHTeqTdd (ee p: SANT STERT NATA ! 
SEIFTHWEISITUQ RAAT: WAU | PARIL walt etc, The style of 
this portion is exactly the same as the Karmanta siitra. The 
statement that the Rtus, Naksatras and self~purification are 
already spoken of, is contrary to the fact. So here is a clear 
misplacement of the text. Dr. Caland? has suggested that this 
part might have been misplaced for Baudh. 24. 16 (aura Waar 
ammi zar; at-Karmanta ) “This misplacement must have taken 
place at a very early date since Bhavasvàmi who must have 
lived in the 8th century A, D. knows the sütra in the same reda- 
ction as it now lies before us ". The mere exchange of Baudh. 
2. 6,7 for 24.16 as suggested by Dr. Caland, however, hardly 
meets the situation. Both these portions clearly bear signs of the 
Kermali puien: Sauk 24,12 deals not only vih the Rtus 


—. 


1 


gqqrinq dnt (ar «fiet Ae E TE E Ten 2 AAt- 
aaa A A agda Asaa qenemAWHaane ANT: WE TART- 


aaao atafa 1 
9? Das Rituelle Sutra des Baudhüyana, pp. 7-8, 
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and Naksatras but also with certain other things, and is related 
to the sutra Salat *arxIUITHq Ararear ...... Awa aaa Ararat 
( Baudh. 2.12). Baudh. 2. 6, 7 deals with many different points 
in connection with the procedure which has yet to be laid down, 
and hence cannot be & part of the original sūtra. 

The next possibility is that Baudh. 2. 5-7 may belong to the 
Karmànta sütra, This is possible only if it fits well with the 
same. On comparing the points of discussion in 2.5-7 with 
those in 24. 12-17 it is found that the former fit in neither before 
nor after the latter.?^ No continuous order of the subjects is 
obtained by placing the former before or after the latter. There is 
an admixture of subjects between these two. We have, therefore, 
to conclude that Baudh. 2, 5-7 is nothing but an interpolation. 
The possibility of interpolations in the Baudhayaua sūtra is 
already pointed out by Dr. Caland. The order of Baudh. 2. 5-7 
should be 2. 6, 5, 7 because the mantras Püpmano Vinidhayah to 
be recited before the Upavasathagavi fit in between the subjects 
discussed in 2. 6 and 7. 

Signs of ihe character of interpolation &re not wanting in 
2, 8-7. The unnecessary reproduction of the whole Anuvaka of 
Papmano Vinidhayah is itself a proof, Baudh. 2.7 says: aw id 
wi ae must aT guasiq ar gatas qar ascdiafiereragared qar 
aria amand Bila agar ardal These options of sheep, goat or 
rice for the cow sre entirely discordant with the spirit of the 
Baudhayana sūtra, This rite of Upavasathagavi is practically 
discarded in the other sütras and it is to keep pace with these sitras 
that the interpolation seems to have been effected. Then again 
it says :— aff drereiatfüsrrereerndterers gia wd qr! The main 





! It first says RATA sqnedpeurmHisu ggi ia | Thon it speaks of 
Nakgatras : ajaz Braereaaatadia etc. Then again it opens another 
topic: AMA MAAA NEA eto. 

2 The order of subjects in 24. 12-17 ( Karmanta) is as follows: Selection 
of priests, collection of the Sambha@ras, Brahmaudana, putting in the Sam- 
bharas, singing of S&mans, revolving the chariotwheel, time of Adhana, 
Pürrp&huti ahd the Aghihotrahoma without reciting the mantras, 2.5 gives the 
Püpmano Vinidhayah. 2.6 deals with the formal preparation of the fire-places 
and mantras to be recited at the formal collection of the Sambharas. 2.7 
speaks about the Upavasathagavi, kindling of the Brühmaudanika fire, putting 
ju the Sambhavas, offering the Samidhs to tho fres and the n&crifions to Bri- 
performed in oonnegtion with the Adhina, 
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Baudhüyana sütra asks to bring a specific fire from the village 
to place as the Brahmaudanika fire. The above sūtra allows an 
option to establish the whole or half of the Aupdsana fire instead. 
‘Apastamba (5. 4, 12) and other sütras direct tolay down the 
Aupasana fire only as the Brahmaudanika fire. The interpol- 
ation seeks to fall in these siitras. The character of 2. 5-7 as an 
interpolation may thus be considered as proved. The commenta- 
tors have nob overlooked the mistaken position of Baudh. 2. 5-? 
snd other places and have tried to somehow explain the same.’ 

Baudh. 2, 8-11 explains the rite of Upavasathagavi in which 
the sacrificer plays at dice with his sons, wins a cow and offers 
her to the Pitrs. As the siitra itself shows,? this takes place on 
the day preceding the Adhana, evidently after Upavyüharana. 
etc. This cow sacrifice is not found in the Taittirlya Brühmana, 
nor do we find it in any other sütra. All the other sütras direct 
the sacrificer to play at dice and win a cow after laying the 
fires, obtain rice in exchange of the cow and offer it ( the rice ) 
to the priests. 

Baudh, 2. 12-14 begins with the enumeration of materials 
necessary for the Adhana ceremony, discusses the time suitable 





1 The Subodhini says: aqapana eq eremum 


eH fade imaa Wd a araga genta a aoa fata 
an TET à gal AAR aa cae Rar aw gi 
qfasiisdsieriqR ant Rae: quem Galt gate neun ae 
squama az | 

Similarly whenever a point ocourred to which reference is already made in 


2.5-7, the commentators point out the same. For example, the sacrificia! fees 
of Agnyüdheya are laid down in 219. A reference to these has already 


ocourred in 2,7. So the Subodhini on 2.19 says: AJP: aUas. 
aa GAT TH | While dealing with the stitras in 2.6, Y the Subodhini 
refers to the points by simply saying that “ the stitrakara will speak of this 
afterwards " ( qe ) Reference has already been made to the sutra 
THYGIAACPHAAT: FAUT | Subodhini says about this sūtra that they 
have been dealt with in the Brühmana as well as in the Baudhayana Dharma 
sutra 1 ( Sapraaagaiceaneat aa amaA ARA t mnl 
wieqrqeu Raat AAT w AR | euer: Wer speundpurqd BR ded 
wa ob filed unu ‘ Ais Meter alana’ gear 1 ) 
* aaraa qeu eto, 
18 [ Annals, B. O. RF] 
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for the same, advises to construct the sacrificial chamber and 
instructs the sacrificer and his wife to bathe and partake of food 
prepared for them. Further on it describes the rite of Brahmaudana. 
If we compare this with the directions in the T. Br., it becomes 
clear that these are the preliminary matters of the Adhana 
and are to be carried out on the preliminary day. All the other 
sutras have laid down the procedure of Adhana exactly in the 
same way. Baudh. 2.12 begins with the sūtra: smftatumuurr 
wafà wswesquu which sounds like the beginning of the Adhàna 
ceremony. The beginnings of the other rites in Baudhàyana 
have also identical construction. The Dar$apürnamàüsa sacrifice 
begins: saranda ar alata ar gq agga imp a mem 
giaviazaareciaa n Punsrüdhàna begins: afa Arrman waa... 
a sqa | Pindapitrysjfis begins: fuggi wfittaagesqad i 
The Nirüdha Pa$ubandha begins: qgar aguar vata W STESTIH | 
The Caturmasya sacrifices begin: alagidi waa. 
sqeeqad | The Agnistoma sacrifice begins: erga qaram wa 
Ww gapet These instances are enough to show the style of 
Baudhayana as regards the beginning of the description of a parti- 
cular rite. That Baudh. 2. 12 formed the beginning of Baudha- 
yana’s Adhana sūtra requires no further proof. The portion 
ending with Baudh. 2, 11 deals with the Upavasathagavi which 
is not connected in any way with 2, 12. 

‘Baudh. 2. 13-14 describes the rite of Brahmaudana. The Tai- 
ttirlya Brahmana directs twofold performance of this rite!: 
first, on the preliminary day and second, in the evening preced- 
ing the Adhana. The Karmānta sūtra repeats the same? The 
former Brahmaudana is meant for offering the Samidhs annointed 
with the ghee in-the Brahmaudana rice and the latter is meant 
as food for the priests. Other sütras also advise the same thing. $ 





1 O'E Bre, 1 1 9—spiae wd iW va quud | cata ago sitet | 
aqsagaad Tp aAA deat AA. anan 
ZR TAR)... ae Sa gE DEMQUE ERRA AAAA 
a gaara l dardania vata 1 ale geet agag | sui 
quae... ... 

? Baudh.2415—fd:glgH SH 34d TPS oa Qe: easy SURG | 
? e.g. Apastamba 5, 7,15: ^q SIARA: geile Wd i 
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The Brahmaudana desoribed in 2. 13-14 is evidently the former. 
A statement regarding the recurrence of the same in the evening 
preceding the Adhina was necessary, but was not made in the 
Baudhayana sūtra, hence a supplement to that effect was made 
in the Karmanta. Baudh. 2. 12-14 may thus be considered as the 
opening portion of the sütra that describes the rite to be perform- 
ed on the perliminary day. The Dvaidha sütra ( 20. 16-18 ) also 
supports this. It begins with the discussion on the proeuring of the 
Sambhaàras, preparing the wooden utensils cooking the Brahma- 
udana, offering the cow, handing over the Aramis to the sacr- 
ificer and so on. Thus the Dvaidha first deals with the rites 
to be performed on the preliminary day and next those on the 
day preceding the Adhana. It, therefore, supports the new 
order. 


The commentators of Baudhayana have not overlooked this 
disorepancy and have tried to adjust the position in their own 
way. On Baudh. 2, 8 Bhavasv&mi says :— at: daeay Fae WT ag- 
Wd THAT sque emurarRa HA a amaai mg qrdi- 
aia qat qaaa AEA: | On 2. 12 he says i- sufrerarerara. gareqeit 
Zürturgqasnegíderar gta ! Subodhini expresses the same 
view. Both these commentaries mean to say that there is an 
option regarding the performance of the Brahmaudana, If the 
Brahmaudanika fire is kindled one year or so before the Adhàna, 
then the order of the rites will be Brahmaudana, Sambhàrasam- 
bharana, Upavasathagavi and Adhana,’ [If it is kindled on the 
day before the Adhana, the order will be Brahmaudana, Sambhara- 
sambharana and Ádhana. Consequently they think that the Upava- 
sathagavi is not an obligatory rite. This view, however, does not 
seem to be tenable in the light of T. Br. 1. 1. 9. already quoted, 
It it searcely reasonable to consider the Upavasathagavi as an 
optional rite, Instead of thinking about the order of the sūtra, 
the commentators preferred to derive advantage of the disorder 
and tried to avoid the rite which they probably disliked and 
which was absent in all the other stitras. 





1 The subodhini puts additional Brahmaudana between upavasathagavi 
and Adhana, which must be the view of Bhavasvami also. The omission may 
perhaps be an error of the scribe. 
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Baudh, 2. 15 begins with the handing over of the Aranis by 
the Adhvaryu to the Yajamana.'’ This takes place at night, Bet- 
ween the Upavasathagavi ended in the afternoon and handing 
over the Aranis at night, there is the Brahmaudana to be perfor- 
med in the evening. This is not described in the sūtra because 
it is the same as that performed on the preliminary day. A pas- 
sing reference to the same is, however, a desideratum which is 
fulfilled by the Karmanta as already shown. The next portion 
( 2. 16-21 ) explains in successive order the putting of Sambharas 

„after midnight, churning of the fire at dawn, laying of the five 
fires in the morning (the Ahavanlya at Sunrise), offering of 
Samidhs.to the fires, prayers addressed to them andthe various 
sacrifices. The order of this part which is similar to that in the 
T. Br. and the other sütras is beyond question. 

. The critical examination so far made goes to show that the 
Adhàna sūtra of Baudhayana has come down in à scattered con- 
dition. The original order of Prasna II excluding IL. 5-7 which 
is an interpolation, may be II, 12-14, 1,3, 4, 2, 8-11, 15-21. The 
general procedure of Adhana according to Baudhayana seems to 


! ae STU TATA etc. 

2 The rearrangement suggested here is confined to the adjustment of the 
subseotions ( Khandas). But it does not mean that the subsections themselves 
are free from tampering, They too have sometimes suffered from insecure 
tradition, For example, (1) Baudh. 2.12 contains the following sūtra: 
AAT sub area at spen wiry sale A ata d qur a 
JRA: Halt aà | The text here simply enumerates the materials and 
indicates the time for Adhana. So the statement of bringing the Aranis for the 
sacrificer is inopportune. The bringing of the Aranis really takes place in the 
morning preceding the day of Adhana. The bringing of the Sambharas and 
Aranis is described in 2.6 ( which is an interpolation) and the mantra ji pga: 
eto. is also given there along with the other mantras, So the above sutra is a 
duplication of the statement at an improper place. (2) Baudb. 2.15 contains the 
following sūtra: aggatni at gata deena | mpi aa a meris 
raté) gan ELI "Titus aa ate ERA: | The text here speaks about 
handing over the Aranis to the saorificer at night preceding the Adhüna day. 
The above stitra relates to the offering of the cow to the Pitrs which took place 
already in the morning. The sūtra may belong to 2,7 ( again an interpolation) 


and may conveniently be read after FAA: saaa AGI mangi (3) Baudh. 
2415 ( Karmünta ) contains a sūtra beginning with alt G4 SUITTRERITGTG I 
( continued on the next page) 
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be the following:-On the preliminary day, that is, one year before 
the day of Ádhàna, or 12 or 6 or 3 nights before that, the saerificer 
bathes and partakes of food in company with his wife and in the 
evening performs the Brahmaudana rite. He maintains the 
Bràhmaudanika fire until the day of Adhàna. On the day prece- 
ding the Adhāna he pronounces his desire to lay the fires, selects 
his priests and the sacrificial place, formally collects the Sam- 
bharas and formally constructs the sacrificial chamber and per- 
forms the Upavasathagavi rite. In the evening he performs the 
Brahmaudana and receives the Aranis at night. The Adhvaryu 
puts the Sambharas in the fire-places after midnight, churns the 
fire at dawn and lays the five fires in their respective places in the 
morning, the Ahavaniya fire being laid exactly at Sunrise. He 
then offers various Samidhs to the fires. The sacrificer then offers 
prayers to the fires whereupon the Adhavaryu performs the vari- 
ous sacrifices in connection with the Adh@na.' 








( continued from the previous page ) 


Tt is the general custom of the Dvaidha and Karmünta to quote the main sūtra 
first, about which they mean to speak. The above sūtra is evidently of such 
character, ‘But it is not found in the main sūtra. It should have been in 2,14, 
As already shown, a reference to the second Brahmaudana was necessary. 
The above sūtra indicates that some pc rtion is lost here. 


} A reference to the comparatively modern Prayogas of the Baudh&yana 
school is not helpful in all cases. For the Adhana at least it is not profitable, 
The latest Prayoga compiled by Sega of Benaras confines the Ádhüna ceremony 
to two days only. According to him the selection of priests, preparation of 
fire-p'aces and Brahmaudana etc, take place on the day preceding the Adhina, 
and the churning and laying of fires and the various saorifioes on the next. | 


PARVATA IN RGVEDA 
BY 
B. R. SHARMA 


Parvata is mostly found in the hymns ascribed to Indra and 
the Maruts in RV. Though the plain meaning of the term is 
‘hill’ or * mountain ’, it has been taken to mean ‘ cloud’ as well as 
‘mountain’, Yaska etymologises it as‘ parvavan parvatah parva 
punah prnàteh prindter va’ (Nir. I. 20.5). “One having 
parvans—knots or joints. And parvan (is derived) from pr (to 
fill up) or pri (to satisfy) '' So etymologically according to 
Yàska the term means that which fills up the gap, the vacant 
place i. e. sky, or that wh'ch satisfies people ( with raining). 
Sayana also interprets it as ‘ parvavan ' having joints, and takes 
it mostly to mean acloud. The term is met with as an adjective 
of ' Giri’ in I. 37, 7; V. 56. 4; viii. 64.5. Where S&yana explains 
itas 'bahu-vidha-parva-yuktah  ( I. 37.7), ' jagat-pürakodaka- 
van’ ( v. 56. 4) and also as ‘ parva-van ( viii. 64, 5), 

Parvata as well as Giri, Adri etc, is listed among the synonyms 
of ‘cloud’ in the Naighantuka. Sayana derives ‘Giri’ from 
(ni) girati, to pour or emit water (iv. 56.4) and ‘Adri’ from 
‘atti’ to eat (T. 71.2; IT, 165. 4). All these terms are generally 
taken to mean cloud, probably because Indra is described as 
releasing the waters breaking them up with his bolt. This is only 
a secondary meaning of the term based on the alternative etymo- 
logy suggested by YAska. But the word primarilly means 
mountain or hill which is metaphorically applied to the mass of 
darkness and also to the dark massive cloud in Vedio literature. 

It is generally the mountains of darkness (arájinah parvatah 
viii, 7. 23) which Indra breaks with his Vajra, (mass of solar 
rays) that has thousand joints ( viii. 6. 6. ). Indra's fight with the 
demons and Parvatas is really a fight between the powers of 
light and darkness. This fight takes place not in rainy season 
but in winter and continued to the end of the year.' So we 


! AHV, pp. 252 279 
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cannot take Parvata, Adri eto, always to mean‘ cloud’, Further 
the four simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest, such as the 
release of the cows and waters and the production of dawn, and 
sun, could not be accounted for if we interpret Parvata asa 
cloud, By breaking cloud only water can be released. Clouds 
may temporarily obscure the sun but it is not possible always to 
speak of the light of the sun and dawn as resulting from the 
breaking up of the cloud. Besides, this fight was not fought in 
the atmosphere but in the far off region wherein ghastly darkness 
reigned and which abounded in waters. So the mass of darkness 
that pervades heaven during the long wintry nights in Arctic 
region is metaphorically called Aràjinsh Parvatah or mere 
Parvata in RV and it is this Parvata of darkness that surrounds 
the earth on all sides. 


Indra and Soma forge out of these mountains their shining 
dart {ray of light) and hurl it down on the fiend and burn the 
demon ( viii. 104. 4). It was these mountains that had encompass- 
ed Indra, the god of light, (in the nether region) and which 
could not restrain him there (IIT. 32.11). The firm-set fortress 
and mountain, which Angirases burst with lauds and roars, 
resulting in the finding of heaven, day, light and beams of morn- 
ing (I. 71. 2) are tho fortress and mountain of wintry darkness. 
Brightening his parents ( Earth and Heaven), with the sun, Indra 
burst this mountain and loosed the bond that held the beams of 
morning ( vi. 82.2). The moving fortress of Susna, which Indra 
destroys with his bolts ( Vadhaih) (viii. 1.28) is the darkness 
which recedes at the advent of the rays of light; and the 
mountains which are said to be flying’ and drawing themselves 
apart at the commandment of Savitr (iv. 54. 5) are the moving 
masses of darkness, Savitr is spoken of in this verse as urging 
the gods, of whom Indra is the chief (Indra-jyesthan) and their 
dwellings that are in the bottom of heaven (pasty4vatah), through 
the lofty mountains, which again means that Savitr sends forth 
the mass of splendour through the thick darkness, and the dark- 
ness which recedes as light advances is described as the flying 


! See Pisohel, Ved. Stud, I. p. 174; Ved. Index. Vol, I, p. 502, N. 6, 
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mountains, Indra with his Vajra shattered into pieces this broad 
massive mountain and sent forth the obstructed waters ( I. 57. 6 ). 

This mountain of darkness in anslogy with real mountain, is 
believed to have stored up the waters! of heavenly regions and 
Indra set the waters free by breaking open the mountain ( V. 32, 
1) This monntain of darkness is conceived of as conealing, 
besides waters, the cows ( light) (IV. 16.6,8) and the sun and 
as obstructing the dawn-light, Indra smites the water’s mountain 
showed by Saramà, and burst the cowstall open( IV. 16. 8, of, X. 
139.6 ) Sarama leads them ( cows) forth in the flood’s van from 
the mountain’s fissures where she finds them out ( IIT. 31. 6 ). 
Indra with his rays? causes the mountains to move and raises 
the sun to heaven to be seen there continuously for alonger time 
than usual (7.7.3; c£, 1.51.4). Hegives splendour tothe sun 
and morning, bursts the firm enclosure, and shakes from its seat 
the mountain which confined cows, and which never moved 
(acyuta) (vi 12. 5) Breaking open the mountain barriers 
( ‘parvatasya varamsi’ ) and spreading forth the floods ( confined 
therein) he finds the bright wild-ox (sun) ( IV. 2I. 8, of. IIL 32. 
16 ; V. 55. 7.) 


The tawny horse (sun) is called mountain-founded child of 
streams ( Sióum nadInàm harim adri-budhnam VS. 13. 42 ). SB, 
VIII. 5. 2. 18) and it is by breaking the mountain that the horse 
(sun ) is brought forth from its bottom. The sun is described as 
mounting up through these mountains and burning everything 
(T. 191-9 ). 

The demons of darkness such as Ahi, Sambara eto. are believed 
to dwell on this mountain, and lying extended on it, they obstruct 
the motion of waters. Indra, therefore, strikes them with his 
vajra, frees the waters pent up within the mountain range ( I. 32 
2, II. 12. 115 15, 8 IV. 17; 35 30; 14; V. 32. 2; VIII. 3, 18), seizes 
the wealth (light, dawn ete.) concealed in the mountain, and 
raises the sun to heaven (I. 51. 4 ). 


It is evident: from these passages that Parvata which is 
connected with the demons of darkness is the mountain of 





! 'QGiri-budhn8 và apah’ ( SB, vii. 5. 2. 18 ). 


Di 


? 'gobhih svakiya-raómibhil ’ Sayan 2, 
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darkness and not the cloud or the real mountain. These 
mountains are said to have become agitated at the birth of Indra, 
the god of light, who sets them at rest, evidently in the nether 
region (IJ. 12. 2; cf. IT. 12. 13). The mountain which was about 
to pervade the earth is said to have rested, probably in the under- 
world, when Indra spread the earth in all her fulness ( II, 11. ? ). 


But we find Parvata and its synonyms such as Adri, Giri, ete, 
used in RV. in & sense contrary to that so far referred to, In 
Some passages, they stand for the mass of light, and these : 
mountains are deified in many places. Thus Indra is called forth 
to hurl down the stone sharpened by some (lustre) (2-16) and 
destory the demons who have pervaded in all sides, with the 
mountains ( vii. 104.19). These mountains went hurriedly in 
arrays like chariots, to help Indra in the fight with Vrtra, the - 
demon of darkness (iv. 19.5). They are invoked to cast down 
the Dasyus, and the Devas sought their help in the battle with 
Vrtra ( viii. 63, 12 ). 

Indra is called ‘ Adriva’, possessing Adri (I. 80.7) which 
S&yana takes as identical with Vajra (I. 165. 4) Maruts also 
are said to cause the bright ocean to move with ‘ Adri’ (I. 168. 
6. = ' Vajra’ Sayana ). 

Thus it appears that the mountain mentioned in these 
references stands for neither the massive darkness nor the dark 
cloud but the mass of sun-rays which dissipates the darkness 
pervading the universe. Possessing this mountain Indra destroys 
the demons of darkness, and mountains of light come upward 
in array from the nether region to help him in his fight with 
darkness. These luminous mountains (soma-prsthah ), waters, 
wind, Parjanya and Agni are said to put down the race of demons 

,CAV. TIL 1.5), 

Parvatas are invoked in company with Varuna, Mitra, {ndra, 
Maruts, Püsan, Visnu, Agni, Savitr and others ( vi. 21, 9). Their 
( Parvatas’ ) favour, benevolence etc. are also besought in con- 
jungtion with other divinities ( iv. 55.5; v. 41.9; vii, 35. 8; viii. 
18. 16; x. 35, 2; 36. 1. etc.). Parvata and Indra are jointly 
invoked in I. 112. 3; 132. 6; ITI. 53. 1. In these passages Parvata 
is associated mostly with the celestial deities. Griffith thinks 

16 [Annals B.0. E. I] 
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that Parvata in these passages represents the presiding Genius of 
mountains. But the Mountain who is invoked witb the heavenly 
gods, appears to be a luminous being who represents mass of 
light that streams out in the wintry nights in the Polar region. 
This view is supported by a verse (iv. 34. 8) where the Rbhus, 
the deities of the solar rays, are invoked to be in concord with 
the Adityas, the Parvatas, Savitr and the Sindhus. Here the 
Parvatas stand between the solar deities ( Adityas and Savitr) 
and the deities of solar rays stand in equal relation with them. 
So Parvatas who are regarded as divinities, clearly appear to 
have been luminous beings like the Adityas and Savitr. But 
there are passages wherein Parvata clearly stands for the 
terrestrial mountain ( ILI, 93. 1; V. 55.7; 57.3; 60.2 etc.) In 
later Vedic literature Parvata means invariably this mountain 
and its firmness has become proverbial ‘ dhruva ha parvatà 
ime......parvata iva'vic&calah ' ( TB. IT. 4, 28 ). 
References: AHV. B. G. Tilak: Arctic Home in the Vedas, 
Ved. Stud. Pischel: Vedische Studien. 
Ved. Index, Keith and Macdonell: Vedio Index. 
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Our knowledge of the Geography of Ancient India commences 
with the coming of the Aryans. The Indo-Aryan immigrants 
might have entered India by the passes of the mountain walls of 
the North~west and gradually moved eastward through the 
Punjab ; the indications in the Rgveda are, however, not positive 
enough in this respeot,! Max Müller, Weber, and Muir among 
others held that the Vedic hymns were composed in the Punjab, 
but modern view seems to regard the neighbouring regions 
round the Sarasvati river ( Sarasūti )? as the country where the 
great bulk of tbe Rgveda was composed. On the other hand a 
number of geographical data found in the Reveda, largely consist- 
ing of references to river names, prove beyond doubt that the 
Vedic Indians collectively called Aryans, had already spread 
over the country running south-east from Afghanistan to the 
Jumna. f 
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! CH, I. 79. 2 AT. IT. 142. 
8 Ved. Ind. I. 468. See Hopkins, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, XIX, pp. 19-28, 
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The settlement of the Aryans in the Lower Kabul Valley and 
the country watered by the western tributaries of the Indus! is 
indicated by the mention of.the-rivers. Kubh& ( Kabul ),? Svvastu 
(Swat). Mehatnu (a tributary of the Sindhu ),* Krumu 
(Kurram ) and Gomat! (Gumal)* and tribes like Pakthas 
(Pakhthün)" and the Gandharis (Gandhàras)?. The river 
Sindhu as the.most copious and sacred of streams is also 

, mentioned.’ 

. The celebrated River hymn of the Rgveda points to a geogra- 
phical area which embraced tha Punjab and the country extend- 
_ing south-eastwards to the Ganges. one Prayer, set forth in 
_due order .from east to west runs thus, ° ‘Imarh me Gange 














` ¥. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1913, p. 140. 

3. RV. v. 53.9; x. 75. 6. 3 RV. viii, 19, 37. * RV. x, 75. 6, 

6 RV. v. 53.9, 

6 ,RV. x,-75.6 ; Ved. Ind, I, 288. For the view that it was the Gomati of 
the modern United Provinces, see Cal. Review, 1924, Oct. pp. 74 and 76, The 
theory is refuted by K. Chattopadbyaya in JDL, 1927, Vol, KV—“ Identifica- 
tion of the Rgvedic River Sarasvati and some connected problems”, pp. 43ff. 

7. RV, vii, 18. 7. 9 RV. i, 126. 7, 


* of, RV. x. 75: Mahan hi asya mahimà panasyate-(a) dabdhasya 
avayasaso etc. (9c and d). According to the authors of the Vedio Index 
( Ved. Ind. 1I. 450) the references to the name in the Rgveda fall into two 
groups, one carrying merely the sense of stream as in * Saptasindhavah? and 
another denoting the famous Indus. K. Chattopadhyaya says ( op. oit. pp. 
25-32 ) that only half a dozen passages oan be oited as referring to the Indus 
by the name of Sindhu ( only one complete hymn) whereas to Sarasvati is 
devoted'three entire hymns all belonging to an earlier stage. 

10 RV. x. 75. 9. 

13 The river is alluded to in the territorial title ofa prince ( RV. vi. 
45.81; Ved, Ind. I. 217. cf. also Jahnavi in i. 116.19; iii. 58.6). The Satapatha 
Brahmana ( xiii, 5.4. 11-14) also mentions the river along with the Jumna in 
connection with the victories of Bharata Dauhsanti which probably marked 
the eastern-most extent of the Bharata or Kururule. The Bharatas the 
heroes of the third and the seventh books ofthe Rgveda who are expressly 
recorded in one hymn ( RV, iii, 23.4) to have dwelt on the Sarasvati-Apaya, 
and Drsadvati, evidently shared the country with the Pürus, for the hymn 
vii. 96. 2 represents the Purus as living on the banks ofthe Sarasvati. It 
was the Bharata king Sudās ofthe Trtsu family who was victorious in the 
Dāśarājña battle and vanquished his rival the Pürus among others, The 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana referred to above, commemorates the 

Bebievements of another Bharata King who conquered the Gahgü-Jumng 
( continued on the nezt page) 
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Yamune! Sarasvati? 


— 


( continued from the previous page ) 


valley, which in the period of the Brahmana belonged to the Kurus, possibly 
afresh stream of inmigrants with whom Bharatas along with the Pürus 
amalgamated. In the Epic, the royalrace ofthe Kurus is represented to 
have belonged to the Bharatas and in the genealogical system of the Puranas 
the Kurus again are treated as septs of the Pürus. All these were so many 
elements of the Kuru-Paficala nation of the later Sarhhitas and Brahmanas, 

1 This is obviously the famous Jumna which marks the eastern boundary 
of the Punjab, but other notices to the name ( RV, v.52. 17; vii. 18.19 ) accord- 
ing to Mr. K. Chattopadbyaya ( op. cit. pp. 45-48) indicate that it was the 
Asikni, or the Chenüb. But the hymn (RV. vii. 18.19) which refers to the 
victory gained by the Bharata king Sudas, of the Trtsu family on the Jumna 

. point to locate the Trtsu-Bharatas near a river which is twice mentioned in 
Bréhmana texts ( Ait, Bra, viii. 22 and Sat. Brā. op. cit. ) in connection with 
the conquest of Bharata Dauhsanti a Bharata chief. This shows that the 
Jumna of the Rgveda, as in the time of the Brahmanas meant the eastern 

. river of that name and that the position of the settlement of the Trtsu-Bha- 
ratas who later on coalesced with the Kurus remained unchanged. 


9 The position in the list leaves no doubt that this is the modern Sarstiti 
of Karnal which flows between the Jumna and the Sutlej. The Vedio hymns 
indicate that it was a mighty river of importance and flowed from the hills 
to the sea ( RV. vii, 95.2). This agrees with the position of the Sarsuti which 
rises from the Siwalik Hills. The sacred river Sarasvati rising in the hille 
of Sirmur, traverses the northern portion ofthe Karnal District and flows 
past the Thanesar town and also pehowa, ( Kaithal tahsil) which is situated 
in 29°, 50.,,' N. and 76° 35' E? Pehowa is a corruption of the Sanskrit Prthidakd, 
the “Pool of Prthu", This ocours inthe Pehowa Praáasti of Mahendra Pala 
(0. 890-93 A. D.) which refers to Prthudaka as being situated on the bank 
of the Sarasvati (EX. I. 242 ff.) Pehowa now stands 16 miles west of Thanesar 
(IG. XX.100) and appears to be quite as old as the latter ( AR. XIV. 102 ). 
Near about Pehowa the river Sarstiti receives a tributary called Màrkanda. 
The united stream under the name of Sarsuti then flows through the Kaithal 
tahsil of the Karnal District and ultimately joins the Ghaggar. The Ghaggar 
which is believed to have been the ancient Sarasvati (JRAS. 1893. p. 51) 
was thus the lower course of the river ( Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, 
ch. I) The Ghaggar (Sarasvati) flows past Sirsa the town of the sub- 
division of the samé name in the Hissar District of the Punjab where it 
earned the name VinaSana. The region where the river Sarasvati disappeared 
is generally thought to be modern Patiala of the Punjab ( SBE, XIV. 2, fn.) 
but it has to be located a little to the south-west in Sirsa as other traditions 
point to that spot as VinaSana. The river is then lost in the desert at 
Bhatnair, but a dry river bed Hakra or Ghaggar exists from that point to the 
Indus (See B. C. Law, JDL., 1935, XXVIII, pp. 4-5 ). 

At one time the Sarasvati might have reached the sea by joining the Indus 
somewhere below Sukkur as the dry beds of Ghaggar and Hakra indioate 

( continued on the next page ) 
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(see maps of CH, I. Nos. 2, 8 and 4; Map. ‘Indian Empire’ Printed in Great 
Britain, by George Philip & Sons Ltd., London. The London Geographical 
Institute: Holditch, Gates of India, pp. 27, 144; Oldham, JRAS. XXV, pp. 
49-76). So in the period of the Rgveda it was a flowing river ( Maxmüller, 
Rgveda-Samhità, p. 46) and was considered as highly sacred: ‘devitame’ 
(RV. ii, 41.16). A passage of the Mahabharata (xiii. 146. 17 ) seems to 
refer to this: “ Eş sarasvati punyà nadinàmuttam& nadī | Prathama sarva- 
saritám nadi ságaragümini | ”. 

But there is a great controversy over the identity of the Rgvadic Sara- 
svati. Almost all the German Vedic scholars agree with Roth in identifying 
the river with the Indus, but the authors of the Vedio lrdex and Lassen 
do not accept this theory and identify the river with the Sarstiti disonssed 
above (CH, I. 80; Ved. Ind.; II. pp. 435-37 ; Macdonell, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 142). Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya (op, cit. pp. 5-42) discusses 
the question at great length and observes that in earlier portions of the 
Reveda, Sarasvati was the name of Indus but in the Tenth Mandala it meant 
the Sarsuti in Kuruksetra. 


Tt may, however, be noticed that in the hymn addressed to Sarasvati 
(RV. vi. 61) she is styled as ‘Saptasvasa’, i, 6,, seven sistered {verse 10 ) 
which may be regarded as referring to the seven streams corresponding in a 
territorial sense to the Sapta Sindhavah of the Rgveda ( viii. 24-27) and 
Hapta Hendu i, e, the Punjab of Ávestan records, all meaning the Land of 
the Seven rivers ( for different views see Ved. Ind. I. pp. 436-7; H. B. Hannah 
JDL. 1921, IV, p. 15; Ibid, XV, p. 40 ). 

Similarly in Rgveda vii. 36. 6b Sarasvati is called the ‘seventh’ and in 
viii. 54. 4 the river is alluded to as one of the seven rivers. In a geogra- 
phical sense this seventh river Sarasvati fits in the River system of the 
Punjab only as the name of the Sarsüti the other six being. in the due crder 
from the east to west, Sutlej, Beas ( Vipas RV. iii. 33), Ravi, Chenab, 
Jhelum and the Indus ( for different views see K, Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. 
p. 12, 23, 33 fn. 2, 41-2). In x. 64. 9 the Sarasvati is even invoked separately 
grouped with Sindhu. 


That Sarasvati was tho seventh river (and as such represented Sarsüti in 
the period of the Rgveda) seems to be indirectly implied in the Sütra— 
‘Sindhugasthanath ca’ of the Kámasütra (3rd Century ) of Vatsyayana ( VKS 
p. 371), which according to the author of the Jayamahgalà Commentary 
meant the Indus and its five well-known tributaries, This Sutra when con- 
trasted with the epithet Saptathi Sindhumata ( i. e., seventh of Sindhu, the 
mother of all) given to the river Sarasvati in the Rgveda (vii. 36. 6b) 
clearly shows that the Vedic river Sarasvati was not included in the River 
system of a later age. This is perfectly in accord with tbe tradition preserved 
in the Brahmana texts that the river Sarasvati lost itself in the sands of 
desert and earned the name Vinaóana (Paficavi$a Brüh, xxv. 10.6; 
Jaiminiya Upanisad Br&, iv. 26). The Mahabharata clearly states that the 
river entered the earth— “ Yatra Meruprsthe Sarasvati". This Sarasvati is 
ihe same as tho Sarsuti of the Karnal District as said above. It thus appears 
that the river Sarasvati, the ‘seventh’ river of the Rgveda is to be connected 
with Vinagana (Hissar Dst.), the place where according to the Br&hmana texts 
the Sarasvati ( Farsuti ) disappeared, and consequently the number of the 
Punjab rivers was limited to sixin the time of Vütsyáyana. Paficanada, the 
later name of the Punjab, i.e, ‘land of the five streams’ is found only in the 
epio period. 
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Sutudri! stomarh sacata Parusny8? | Asiknya? Marudvrdhe! Vitasta- 
yárjiklye* srnuhya Susomay&'n? This ' Nadistuti’ necessarily 
given in the local geographical setting when contrasted with the 
Epic prayer similar in nature ( Gahge ca Yamune caiva Godávarl 
Sarasvatl, Narmada Sindhu Kaveri Jalesmin sannidhim Kuru ) 
brings out the difference in the geographical horizon of the 
respective ages. ? 
But the mention of the UsInaras? 





1 This is the modern Sutlej and is also mentioned in RV. iii, 33. 1. 

2 This is the modern Ravi. For other views see Ved. Ind. I. 499-500. 

3 his is the Chinab. 

^ This is identified with à small stream which joins the Chenab, See also 
Ved. Ind. II. 155. 5 Identified with Jhelum. 

€ This is probably the Kansi. For other views see Ved. Ind., I. 62-63. 

" This is identified with Sohàn ( Ved, Ind. IL, 460-61 ). 

9 In the Bürhaspatya Arthagdstra (ed. by F. W, Thomas, Punjab Sanskrit 
serios, No. one, 1921) a work which is not anterior to the sixth century A. D. 
the great rivers mentioned cover the whole of India. They are — Ganga, 
Sarasvati, Kalindi, Godavari, Kaveri, Tamraparni, Ghrtamala (p. 20, 
Sūtra, No. 82 ). 

? The mention of a queen named Usinarani in the Rgveda (x. 59. 10 ) 
alludes to the people indirectly, The theory of Zimmer that the Usinaras in 
the carlier period lived to the ncrth-west ( Ved. Ind. I, 103) is based on the 
reference to Sibi-Aufinara to whom a hymn is ascribed in the Anukramani, 
and as the Sibis according tothe testimony of the Greek writers lived near 
the Indus the Usinaras according to him are indicated to be similarly located. 
Early tradition, however, indicates that the Sivis were a branch of the 
Usinaras and lived in the Usinara country near the Siwalik Hills, 

In the aphorisms of Panini ( 5th Century B. CO.) the inclusion of Usinara 
Janapada in the Vahika country is implied (IV.2,117 & 118). The Usira-giri 
of the Divyávadaàna ( Cowell and Neil, p. 22} and Usiradhvaja of the Vinaya 
Texts (SBE, XVII. 38) evidently refer to the USinara country and its hills. 
Mt. Usinara is mentioned in the Katha-S-Sügara and is placed near 
Hardwar where the Ganges issues from the hills ( KSSR, I, p. 11). The 
Usinaras, therefore, seem to have lived near about the Dehra-Dun district 
in the hilly region where the Ganges takes ita rise. Tho geographical 
indications of a passage of the Gopatha Br&hmana (ii. 9) where the 
Udieyas or the Northerners are mentioned just after the Ud$inaras (... sa 
Va$Sa-USinares-Udioye su) are in &gresment with the position of the USi- 
nàras as indicated above. The mention of the people in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad (iv. I) obviously refers to the same country. A geographical 
passage of the Aitareya Brühmana ( viii. 14) which ascribes to the Middle 
region, the Kurus, Paficdlas, Va$as and Usinaras also makes the U$inaras 
the northern-most people of Madhya-dega in the time of the Aitareya 
Bréhmana and is thus consistent enough with other conditions, So the 
people appearing in the Tenth Mandale of the Reveda may have ocoupied 
the same region in which we find them in the Brahmana period. 
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Matsyas,! Cedis? and Iksvákus? and other such Aryan tribes in- 
the Rgveda, however, indicate that by the close of the Rgvedic 
period the Aryans had already reached the country lying to the 
east of the Ganges and south of the Jumna,’ This advance is also 
reflected in the later Samhitás and Brahmanas, and so in the 
Brahmana period, the centre of the civilization was tending to 
Le localised in upper and middle Gangetic Doab. The result is 
that the Punjab which had in all probability been the home of the 
vedie tribes recedes to the background and the eastern region 
comes into prominence. Instead of Sapta Sindhava, the Smrti 
texts extol the sanctity of Brahmàvarta or Kuruksetra and 
Brahmarsidega, the centre from which Indo-Aryan culture spread, 


Thus accerding to the Manava Dharmasastra, a work whose 
composition is placed between the second century B. C. and the 
second century A, D, and which is derived from an ancient work 
on law as Prof. Bühler has shown?, the original home, the ideal. 
and the most sacred country of the Aryans, is singled out as 
Brahmavarte, the holy land lying between the two divine 
rivers the Sarasvat! and the Drsadvat!.® In the Mahabharata’ 
the same spot bounded by the Sarasvati on the. north 


| RY, vii. 18, 8. 
2: RV, viii, 5, 37-39, 


5 The reference is to a prince ( RV, x. 60. 4) called Ikseüku. In the epic 
the name recurs as the founder of the Solar race ( Macdonell, op. cit. p. 157 ) 
of Ayodhya. Genealogical accounts of the Puranas make the Pūru king Puru- 
kutsa and his son Trasadasyu of the Rgveda appear as the Solar kings of 
Ko$ala. This seems to be conflicting unless it is assumed that the Ikgvakus’ 
were originally a branch of the Purus (CH, I. p. 308), but the chain of 
evidence connecting the Pur&nio genealogies with the genealogical tradition : 
of the Rgveda is missing. 

4 The river Sarayu of the Rgveda x. 64. 9, mentioned with Sarasvati and 
Sindhu may have been the modern Sarjt of Oudh (Sarayu of Post-vedic 
literature ) as Zimmer suggests ( Ved. Ind. L 541), but this cannot be the 
river meant in all the vedic bymns for in v. 53. 9., it is grouped with Kubha 
(See K. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. p. 48). z 

5 SBE. XXV. Intro. pp. OV, OXV-OXVII ; pp. xi-xiv. 

6 Manu, ii. 17-20; BBE. XXV. 33; Buhler, Laws of Manu, .pp. 82-83, 
According to the Bhagavata Purana (iii. 22, 24) Barhigmati was a oity 
Brahmüvarta, 

* Yh. 83, 204-206, 
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and Drsadvati on the south is called both Kuruksetra! and 
Brahmavedi. Kuruksetra thus lay in the plain between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna and strictly speaking corresponded to a portion of 
the Karnal District?, the Sarsüti (Sarasvati) forming its 
northern boundary as far as its confluence with the Ghaggar on 
the west and its southern frontier marching probably with the 
Chautang or Raksi*. A very ancient territorial division of 
India, Kuruksetra or Brahmavarta ( Brahmavedi) is treated with 
special veneration in all ancient texts. The home of the Bharatas 
and lster of the Kurus, it was the eastern limit of the horizon of 
the early Aryan invaders. This cultural limit generally speak- 
ing was the dividing line between the geography of the Rgveda 
and the geography of the later Vedic literature, for in the 
Brahmanas the centre of religious activity seems to have been 
transferred to the adjacent country lying south-east. And Manu 
says: “The plain of the Kurus, the Matsyas, Paficilas and 
Sürasenskas, these (form ) indeed, the country of the Brahma- 
rsis (which ranks) immediately after Brahmavarta”*. It was 
in this land of the Holy Sages ( Brahmarsidega) that the 





1 Kuruksetra or the land of the Kurus was known as a sacred spot even 
in the time of the Brahmanas as the different notices made of it in the 
Several Br&hmana texts show ( Sat, Br&h., iv. 1. 5. 18, xi. 6. 1. 4; Ait, Brüh,, 
VII. 30; Paficavithéa Brah.; xxv.20). It is not mentioned in the Rgveda 
but its rivers, i. e, the Drgadvati, the Sarasvati and the Apayd oocur ina 
hymn in connection with Bharata chiefs who are spoken of having kindled 
fire there. In the Taittiriya Aranyaka (v.11) we geta different account 
of the boundaries of Kuruksetra, They are the Khandava on the south, the 
Türghna on the north and the Parinah on the west, 

2 In a geographical sense Kuruksetra cannot include the district of 
Sirhind as the entire strip of territory known as Patiala separates Sarsuti 
( Sarasvati ) from Sirhind on the north, 

8 [he Drsadvati is identified with the modern Chautang which flows to 
the east of Thanesar ( JRAS. 1893, p. 58). Cunningham identified it with the 
river Rakhi which flows by the SE. of Thanesar ( AR, XIV. 87-90). The 
Karnal District is bounded on the north by the Patiala State and Ambala 
District; on the east by the Jumna; on the south by the Punjab districts of 
Delhi and Rohtak and on the west by the states of Patiala and Jhind, The 
torrents which traverse the district are the Sarasvati, Umla, the Mürkanda, 
the Chautang and a minor stream the Rakshi (IG. XV.49). Tha four 
tahsils are Karnal, Panipat, Kaithaland Thanesar. The latter two can be 
equated with the celebrated land Brahmavarta. 

4 SBE. XXV. 32, 
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Brahmanic religious and social system was evolved. The exten- 
sion of the Aryan influence from Brahmàvarta to Brahmarsi~ 
de$a as recorded in Manu is thus indicative of the changes in 
the geographical outlook of a later age. As physical features 
connect the plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges this 
expansion eastward appears as a very natural development |. 

But a wider geographical outlook is already noticed in the 
Atharvaveda, The distant Himalayan range fitly called 
Himavant? and the reference to such border tribes as the Angas 
and Magadhas? of the far east, as well as to come other tribes 
who at a later period were found in the Malwa region’ point to 
marked widening of the Aryan horizon. Under these conditions 
the Vedic authors in the later Samhita and the Brahmana period 
may have been conscious of the necessity of a plan of geogra- 
phical division of India based on directions. This explains the 
idea of dividing India into five Diks, i. e., quarters or divisions, a 
glimpse of which we get for the first time in the Atharva- 
Samhita & The plan of dividing the country into five regions on 
the basis of a Central zone and the four adjoining quarters i. e., 
the Diks or directions was essentially geographical in character 
and was: fairly well known, as frequent references to the idea in 
several other Vedic texts? show. The Aitareya Br&hmana 
throws further light on the divisions contemplated under this 
scheme. In the well-known passage of the Brahmana’ we find 








r CH, I. p. 228. 

2 Himavant is mentioned even in the Revéda (x. 121. 4) but its reference 
in the Atharvaveda (xii. 1.11) and in the Samhita texts ( Taittiriya Sam; 
v. 5. 11, 1; Vajasa-Sam., xxiv. 20) has a more direct bearing on the snowy 
mountains and point though vaguely to the mountains called Himalaya and 
perhaps also to some of its north-westerly spurs. But the reference to the 
name inthe Aitareya Brahmana ( viii. 14, 9: parena Himavantarh ) olearly 
stands for the Himalayan mountain system. 

8 Atharvaveda, v. 22, 14. 

1! Of. the Kuntis, who are referred to in a passage of the Kathaka 
Samhita (xxvi 9). Panini groups Avanti with Kunti in the Sūtra IV. 1, 176 
Kunti was an ancient town of Malava. 

5 xix. 17. I-9. The word ‘ Dis’ denoting a quarter of the sky is alao men- 
tioned in the Rgveda and the four quarters - east, south, west, north are 
likewise referred to ( Ved. Ind. I, 365 ). 

$ ABRI, VII, 129 and fn. 1. ? viii. 14, 
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Diši mentioned in place of Dik with reference to which India is 
shown to havn been divided into five Disis, i e, the DeSas 
( Divisions ) of later times, which were as follows :— 


1. Etasyam Dhruvayàmn Madhyamayam Pratisthayüm disi 
ye ke ca Kuru-Paficalànàm Rajaneh sa Vas~OsInaranarh 


$2. Etasyàm Udieyàm-disi ye ke ca parena Himavantam 
Janapada Uttara~Kurava Uttara- Madra iti Vairajiya- 
yaiva te ... 

3. Etasyam Praticyarh disi ... 

4 Htasyarh Pracyam disi ye ke ca Pracyanam rajanah ... 

5. Etasyam Daksin&yàrhn disi ye ke ca Satvatàm Rajano ... 


The above outline gives us more detailed information of the 
five-fold divisions of India, and supplies the source of the five 
great Divisions of the Post-Brahmana period. The traditional 
division of India into five regions or parts is noticed throughout 
in Indian literature, but all the notices that we possess of these 
divisions are not complete in information about the geographical 
application of these regional units. In some texts such terms 
as Pracya and Udicya are vaguely and carelessly mentioned 
which leave the impression that the conception was imperfectly 
realised and that there was no competent standard authority for 
the enforcement of a correct geographical meaning for each. of 
these divisions. Yet, it is clear that the idea of these divisions 
was working out toa precise meaning according as geographical 
knowledge increased and this ig recorded in the various strata of 
later literature, Brahmanical and Buddhist. It is to be noted, 
however, that the process was rather long and not until we come to 
the time of Rajagekhara (10th century ) do we get anything like 
an authoritative opinion inthe matter of the boundaries of each 
of these five divisions and their relative position with regard to 
one another. 


The Dhruva Madhyamà Pratistha dis or the ' Middle fixed 
region’ inhabited by the Kurus, Paficdlas, Vatsas and U$inaras 
was thus confined to the Gangetic Doab bounded on the north by 
the Sewalik range or the hills of Hardwar, the seat of the USI- 
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narag! Butthe boundaries of MadhyadeSa were considerably 
enlarged at a later time, for the Manu-smrti whose composition 
is placed between the second century B. C. and the second cen- 
tury A. D? records that the ( Country ) which (lies) between 
the Himavat and the Vindhya ( Mountain), to the west of 
Prayaga and to the east of VinaSana (the place where the river 
Sarasvati disappears) is called Madhya-de$& (the central 
region )’. It is clear that the Madhyama Dis of the Brahmana 
period expanded into a wider region extending from the northern 
confines of the Hissar District of the Punjab ( Vinasana) 4 
right up to Allahabad, the corresponding portions of the Hima- 
layas and the Vindhyas forming the northern and southern 
boundary ? respectively. The Madhya-de$a of the Great Epic ° 
is perhaps the same as the Madhya-desa of Manu and may be 
considered to bave been of the same extent, as composition of the 
work going under the name of Manu (2nd B. C, — 2nd A, D.) 
is supposed to have been synchronous with the compilation of 
Mahabharata (c. 4th B. C. - 4th A, D.). Besides, the work going 
under the name of Manu was considered to bo the standard 
work in the field on various subjects and was too readily con- 
sulted by other writers for a proper interpretation of Brahmani- 
cal traditions. Thus Vatsyayana writing probably in the 3rd 
century A, D. employs the general name Madhya-deá$a as a 
country mostly inhabited by the Aryas: Madhya-de$yà Arya- 
práyáb. Yasodhara in his Commentary on the Kamasiitra referg 
to the definition of Madhya-de$a as given by Manu”. 

But Buddhist view of Majjhima-De$a (Madhya-de$a) which is 
frequently referred to in the Játakas? and in other texts? is not 
in accord with the Brahmanical view of the extent of the division. 
From the Vinaya Pitaka Y we learn that the eastern boundary of 


` 1 Gee supra p. 127, fn. 9. 

3 SBE. XXV. Intro. pp. CV, COXV-OXVII. 

* ii 21; SBE. XXV. 33; OL, p. 42. 4 See Supra p. 125 fn. 2. 

6 ASvaghosa writing in the first or second century A. D, places Madhya- 
dega between the Himavat and Paripatra ( Saundarananda kavya, ii, 62 ). 

'6 xii. 168-30, Sorenson Index, p. 450. 

1 VES, p. 370. 8 OL, p. 44. 

9 Divyüvadüna ( Cowell & Nell, pp. 62-63): MadhyadeSam agatya Gah- 
gaya dakéine kule, vasthitah. 10 SBE, XVII. 38, 
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_Madhya-desa was Kajangala and the western boundary was the 
village Thüna. Kajangala according to Rhys Davids was 
situated 70 miles to the east of modern Bhagalpur!. It is equat- 
ed with Ka-chu- Wen-K’i-lo of Hiuen Tsang which at that time 
corresponded to the area round Ràjmahal?. Thūnņa was the Pra- 
kritised form of Sthanu~Tirtha i, o., Thanesvar which, as we have 
already noticed, was situated on the river Sarsüti or Sarasvali 
(25 miles south of Ambala). Usifradhvaja which formed the 
northern boundary refers to the USinara Peak, i.e, the Sewalik 
Range? On the southern frontier of the Majjhima-de$a lay the 
town of “ Setakannika, " The name bears connection with Sata- 
vahana-Satakarnis and perhaps owed its origin to the wide con- 
quest of Satakarni, the son of Simuka, who first raised the Satava- 
hana power to the position of paramount sovereignty over trans- 
Vindhyan India, the capital of which was Pratisthana, "the 
modern Paithan on the north bank of the Godàavar!, in the Auranga- 
bad District of Hyderabad ". As Satakarni is credited with the 
performance of the ASvamedha sacrifice, * it may be conjectured 
that Setakannika may have been given as an alternative name in 
that connection to the capital city Pratisthana. This may indi- 
cate that according to the Vinaya texts the river Godavar! formed 
the southern frontier of Madhya-de$a, and this is in agreement 
with the evidence of the Sutta Nipsta that Assaka was in Daksi- 
nüpatha. We see, therefore, that taking the northern point on 
the Himalayas, the western point on the bank of the river Sarsüti, 
the geographical limits of Madhya~-deSa as outlined in the Vinaya 
Pitaka agrees with that of Manu. But whereas Manu stopped 
at the Vindhyas the Buddhist tradition extended the limit further 
to the south as far as the Godavari. The Buddhist text also records 











| JRAS. 1904. pp-87-88. For the variants of the name Kajangala, see 
HAID, p. 19. fn. 1. 

2 YO, I, pp. 182-83, The name survives in modern Kayangala or Kankjal 
near Rajmahal ( JASB. 1873, p. 218: HAIB. p.19). K. N. Dikshit suggests 
that Katkagrams which appears as the name of a Bhukti in the Saktipur 
Grant of Laksmanasena (EI. XXI 214) is probably represented by the 
modern Kankjol. According to Cunningham Ràjmahal was anciently called 
Künkjol ( CAGI, p. 548 ) and so its geographical position makes it highly 
probable that the place should be looked upon as a natural dividing line 
between two regions by anoient writers. 

t See supra p. 127, ín. 9. * PH. p. 346, 
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an extension of the eastern limit of Madhya~dega as far as the 
confines of modern Bengal. In a Jataka story we read of Videha 
being situated in Madhya-desa.'! The area of Madhya-dega thus 
appears to be much bigger than the area estimated by Manu who 
did not include even Kasi in Madhya-de$a, and so the definition 
given in the Buddhist scriptures does not appear to be geographi- 
cally accurate?, Cultural notions and standards may haye 
influenced geographical notions; for the limits of the Majjhima 
country were probably determined by the limits of Buddhist 
culture. In the list of “Solasa Mahajanapada”’ supplied by the 
Buddhist Anguttara Nikadya, Anga and Magadha figure as the 
eastern-niost countries known to the Buddhist writers, Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that in the 6th century B. C. when 
Buddha and Mahavira lived and preached, Anga and Magadha 
were proselytised to Buddhism just as Pundra and Suhma were 
the centres of the religious activity of the Jainas?. All these 
factors may have led to the inclusion of Anga Magadha in the 
celebrated land called Madhya-desa which consequently involv- 
ed considerable modification of the Brahmanical view of 
Madhya-de$a zzasmuchas the area hallowed by the memory of 
Lord Buddha was excluded from the Central Region by Manu. 
Madhya-de$a is frequently mentioned in the Rajatarangini’ 
and in the Katha~Sarit-Sagara 5, In a later Buddhist work the 
Ary&-mafjusrimülakalpa the division is copiously referred to*. The 
boundaries of Madhya-deáa given by Rajasekhara in his Kavya- 
mimarmsa are thoge which are set forth in the Manu-smrti :— 








1 No. 406, CJ, HI, p. 222. 

2 When YaSodhara in his Commentary on the Kámasütra explains that 
the Prücya country lay to the east of Anga ( VKS, p.410), he obviously 
suggests that Madhya-deSa extended as faras Afga. But such a wide 
extent of Madhya-deSa is not suggested by any other ancient wirter. 
Dr. B. ©. Sen thinks that Pundravardhana of North Bengal, was the 
standard eastern boundary of Madhya-dega according to Buddhist tradition 
as the region beyond that city is termed ‘Pratyanta’ in the Divyavadana 
(HATB, p. 19f). But ‘ Pratyanta' is used in contra-distinotion to Aryavarta 
and not with reference to Madhya-de$a. Besides another Buddhist text 
includes even KoSala in the eastern division ( see infra. p. 128 ). 


3 ABRI, XII. 105-7. * VI. 300, RT, I, p. 260. 
5 KSSR, I, p. 286 and 507. € AMELP, p. 89, 207, 231, 
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Himavadvindhyayormadhyam yatpragvinasanadapi 
 Pratyageva prayagacea Madhyadesah prakirttitah ' 

The Abhidhana-cintamani of Hemacandra refers to the same 
limits of the Central Division”. It thus follows that the Madhya- 
deSa comprised within its limits the old territorial units des- 
oribed as Brahmavartta ( Brabmavedi, Kuruksetra) and Brahma- 
rsi-dega. The region described as ‘ Kàalindi-Narmmadayór- 
mmadhyam’ in the Eran Stone Pillar inscription of Budha- 
gupta was evidently another portion of Madhya-de$a.? 

"Madhya-deáa is mentioned in several Grants generally in 
connection with the country from which the donees emigrated. 
Thus we have reference to Srmgapura*, Madhuna®, Sonabhadra ° 
and Takkarikabhatta-grama of Gandaki-deSa’ as being ‘ Madhya- 
deSim-tahpati’. It appears that excepting the last name all these 
places were situated within the traditional limits of Madhya- 
de$a. It is, however, to be noted that in some epigraphs Madhya~ 
de$a has been given a geographical position totally different from 
the usual one, denoting the region lying between the two rivers 
Godavari and Krsna, " which by its natural condition bear a 
certain resemblance to the country between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna ê”. 

The position of the Central Region having been determined we 
may now turn to the Northern Division. In the passage of the Aita. 
reya-Brahmana quoted above the Udici-di$ is described as “‘parena 
Himavantam '" and the people mentioned specifically are the 
Uttera-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, the former, as Zimmer 
says, living in Kasmir’. The region beyond the Himalayas to its 
north is perhaps meant by the term Wdicya. In a passage of the 





1 Kavya, p. 94, ?  Abhidhàna, p. 379, v. 17, 

3 CII, III. 89 line 3. 

4 EIL xx, 106, line 11. It may be the same as Srhgavarapura identified 
with Singror on the river Ganges near Allahabad ( HAIB,, p. 15). 

5 EI. XXII, 136. This is perhaps the famous city of Mathura. In the 
Buddhist chronicle AÁrya-mafjus$ri-mulakalpa we have the form Madhura for 
Mathura ( AMKLP, p. 88. v. 10). 

y 6 Wi. XXII. 161. This may have been a place near the hill where the river 
Son takes its rise ( Ibid. 164 fn. ). 

1 ET. VII. 96. It may have been somewhere in the Gandak valley of N., 
Bihar. 

Ei, XIX, 155-56, 9 Ved, Ind. I, 84, 
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Gopatha Bráhmana!, the Udicyas or the Northerners are similarly 
located: Kuru-PafcalesucAnga-Magadhesu Kasi-Kausalyesu 
Salva-Matsyesu sa Va$a-Usinares Udteyesu. The USinaras 
appear here as à people living near the Udieyas Similarly in 
the passage of the Aitareya Br&áhmana quoted above, the UsInaras 
seem to have been represented as the northern-most people of 
Madhya-dega 2, The position of the Usinaras makes it clear that 
the writers of the Brahmana texts regarded the Himavat range 
and particularly the Usinara Hills as the boundary between the 
Udiei-di$ and the Madhyama~dis, Tt appears that in the period of 
the Brahmanas the north-western portion of India was also 
known as Udieya. Thus the Satapatha Brahmena refers to one 
Uddalaka Arunl who used to go about roaming amongst the 
northerners: Udicyanvrto dhávayüm cakàra?, The same man 
(Uddàlaka Áruni) is found describing the merit of the Gandhara 
country 88 a true centre of learning in a passage of the 
Chandogya Upanisad*. Inthe Uddalaka Jataka® weread of 
Uddalaka as going to Taksasila for acquiring learning. All these 
bits of information when pieced together go to show that 
Gandhara was a country of the Udiel-di$ inthe period of the 
Br&hmsnas. The northern ( Udieya ) country where the people 
are represented as going for purposes of study in the Kausltak! 
Brühmana? can only refer to Taksasila, as no other centre of 
learning of such fame and antiquity was known to have existed *. 

Mention is made of Uttarapatha in a Sūtra ( V. 1, 77 ) of 
Pànini whieh is perhaps the earliest literary reference to the 
name. It may be with reference to Daksinapatha that such a 
name came into use although it was not so consistently in use as 
its southern counterpart. It is difficult to find out what Panini 
meant by the expression, but a clue to the ancient application of 
the name is perhaps contained in the rule Pan. IV. 2.117 which 
distinctly refers to the villages of Vahika. Under the rule Pan. 
T. 1. 75, Patafijali has Sepura which is explained as the name of 
a Vahika village. Other villages of Vahika mentioned by 
Patafijali are Arat, KaStira, Sakala, Patanaprastha = (Pathankot) 





ii. 9. 2 See supra p. 127, fn. 9, 


1 

3 xi.4.1.1. See also Ved. Ind. I. 87-8. 

t vi. 14. 5 No. 487, CJ, iv, p. 188, of. No, 377, CJ, III, p. 154. 
$ yii. 6, 7 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 8, 28 and 203, 
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Nandipura!ete. Some of these places have been identified by 
V. S. Agrawala with some towns of the Punjab particularly in 
the area round the Salt Range, The writer further observes that 
the Vàh!ka grámas of Arat and Nandana were important places 
“ commanding the gateway through the Salt Range on tho routs 
from Taksa$ilà to Vitastà, "? It is not improbable that the 
earliest application of the name Uttarapatha referred to this 
path leading to the north, i. e., Taksasila and the adjacent regions, 
Dr. H. C. Roy Chaudhury says that in the Maurya period, at least 
in the time of Asoka, Uttar&patha with its capital Taxila was one 
of the administrative provinces.* It may be noted that the same 
region has been designated as Udicya in the Brahmana Texts, 

The mention of the name in the Hathigampha Inscription of 
Kharavela ( Utarapadha-rajano ) does not help us* much in 
ascertaining the geographical position of Uttaràpatha, but the 
‘Jatakas contain important notices bearing on its position. The 
testimony of several Jataka stories makes it clear that Taksasila 
was in Uttarapatha.> This is also stated inthe Divydvadana.® 
The Tandulanali Jataka? again represents certain horse-dealers 
called Saindhava as having gone to Bārāņa:1 from Uttarapatha, 
The name Saindhava which is derived from the river Sindhu or 
the Indus suggests that the Indus valley was in Uttarüpatha. 
All these notices indicate that Uttarapatha lay on the north and 
west of Madhya-de$a? and embraced territories on both sides of 
the river Indus. 

Uttarüpstha as the name of a division occurs frequently in 
the Mahabharata.? In one śloka we have reference to some tribes 
of Utiarapatha : 

Uttar&patha-janm&nah Kirtayisyami tàn api 
Yauna Kamboja Gandhbarah Kirātā Barbaraih saha "? 

The location of the tribes mentioned will show thatin the 
time of the Great Epic Uttarápatha as the name ofa division 
! Kielhorn’s edn, II, p. 2965-99. ? IC. VL 134-35. ° PH, p. 235. 

5 WI. XX. 79-80 line 10, 

5 No, 80, CJ, I, p. 203; No. 99, CJ, I, p. 240; No. 117, also see No. 454, CJ, 
IV, p. 50, which refers to the Kamsa District of Uttarüpatha. 

$ Ed. by Cowell and Neil, p. 407 :— Ottar&pathe Taksasila nagarath etc. 
The statement of the Mahavastu that Ukkala ( Utkala ) was situated in Uttara- 
patha ( TII, p. 303) is erroneous. 


7 No, 28, CJ, I, p. 61. 9? OL, p. 46. 9 vi. 15.17. — !9 xii. 207. 43. 
18 { Annals, B, oO R, I, ) 
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was applied even to the Kabul valley to the north-west of the 
Indus. It may be noted that YaSodhara while commenting on 
Balhika as mentioned in the Kàmasütra of Vatsyayana, says 
that it was in Uttaràpatha! : Bahlikadesy4 Uttarapathikah. 

But Uttaripatha appears to have been used in a restricted 
sense in the Harsa-carita. When Rajyavardhana is sent to 
invade the Hina territory, Bana (c. 625 A. D.) represents him 
as having gone to the north ( Uttarápatha P. The Hünas at that 
time were living in the Himalayas in Kashmir? In the Barha- 
spatya ArthaSastra, a work which is not anterior to the sixth or 
seventh century A. D., the Hüna country is mentioned in con- 
junction with Kasmir: KaSmirahiinambastasindhavah.* So 
Uttarapatha in the seventh century comprehended the Himalayan 
region to the north of the Punjab. A Jataka story also places 
Uttar&pstha in the Himalayas. In some inscriptions Harga- 
vardhana is often styléd as “ Srimad-uttarapathadhipati.’ ” 
The Calukya records invariably describe Harsa as ‘ Sakalotta- 
rapathesvara’*, The word ‘Sakala’ points to the use of the 
word in its widest extent. But such references should not have 
any bearing on the extent of Harsa's empire as they seem to be 
purely conventional and are an example of poetic fancy which 
so often comes to notice in inscriptions when conquests are des- 
eribed °. What, however, is clear is that in the seventh century 
A.D, Uttarapatha as the name of a divison was a familiar one 
and that it probably embraced a great portion of the Punjab with 
parts of the north-west frontier. If we are to rely on the epic 
tradition to which attention has been drawn, it even included 
the Kabul valley, or Eastern Afghanistan, the home of the. 
Kambojas and the Yonas. The epic tradition is also supported ` 
by the evidence of an inscription of the time of Devapala which 





VKS, pp. 370-71. 2 Harsa-carita, ed. by Cowell and Thomas, p. 139. 
DUHB, p. 118; IHQ. III. 11-12, 4 
Ed. by F. W. Thomas, op. cit, Intro, p. 8 and p. 21, Sūtra No. 103. 


Cf, Uttaràpatha of the Rajatarahgini ( V. 215, RT, T, p. 214). 
No. 77, CJ, I, p. 193, 
TA, VIII, 46, 8 EI. V, 202. 
9? CL, p. 47-48, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that Uttarapatha in all these 
inscriptions meant only Northern India. 


"oO | 
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mentions Nagarahāra near Jalalabad 'as being situated in 
Uttarüpatha?, This agrees well with the statement: ‘ Uttar&pathe 
Purusapuramandale', found in a picture label of a manuscript 
of the Pala period now in the Cambridge University Library ë. - 
Purusapura obviously refers to modern Peshawar. 

Ragarding Uttar&patha, RajaSekhara says that it lay on the 
west of Prthüdaka : Prthidakatparata Uttarapatha*. Prthidaka, 
as we have seen, is the old town of Pehon, situated on the south 
bank of the Sarsüti?, This agrees with what he says about 
Madhya-de$a that Vinas$ana marked its western boundary; for 
Vinagana represented by modern Sirsa was situatad a little to 
the south-west of Pehoa on the bank of the same river. From 
this statement it is clear that RajaSekhara meant Uttarapatha to 
include the modern North Western Frontier Province as well as 
the whole of the Punjab up to the Sarsüti river at a point near 
Pehos. He is silent about the western boundary of Uttaradpatha, 
just as he does not say anything about the eastern boundary of 
Pracya-deSa. But the evidence of the inscription of the time of 
Devapala (815-850 A. D. ) proves that the trans-Indus territories 
and the Kabul valley were in geographical position the same to 
which the name Uttarapatha was applied in the centuries preced- 
ing the time of Rajasekhara (tenth century ) So without 
extending the limits of Uttarapstha too far on the north-west it 
may be stated that Uttarápatha at a later time, was the 
name of the country extending from the Hindukush on the north- 
west to the river Sa&rsüti on the south-east. In a late Budhhist 
chronicle, the Arya-maüjusrl-mülakalps, which is descibed as a 
collection of “old and genuine traditions” of mediaeval 
Buddhism 5, mention is made of Turaska kings of Uttarāpatha : 
Turaskandma vairaja Uttarápathamàárta 7. 

The Mahabharata again refers to Udicya as the name of a 
division) Mention is made of people going from Madbya-desa 
to Udicya-dega °. The Raghuvarhéa contains an important notice 

^ 1 CAGI, pp. 51 f; YO, J, pp. 182-3, 185; 1G, XIV. 12, 

? Gaudalekbamülà, p. 47, v, 3: Astuttarüpatha bibhüsapa ...... Nagarae 
hära iti etc. . 

8 FIB, I, p.195 No. 30. 3 Kavya, p.94. 5 See supra p. 125, fn. 2, 


ê DUHB, p.63. 7 AMELP, p. 622, v. 13b ; also see p. 88, vs. 2-8, 
8 v, 90. 24. ? xii, 168. 290-30. 
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regarding its identity. In verse iv. 67-68 the distant expedition 
of Raghu against the Hünas on the banks of the Oxus! is 
narrated. In the verse immediately preceding (iv. 66 ) Raghu is 
represented as having defeated the Udicyas on his way to the 
Vankst or the Oxus. Elsewhere we have shown that all these 
‘notices of the Raghuvarhga refer to the ancient Balhika country 
of the Oxus valley. That the Balhikas were designated as 
Udicyas is also supported by a statement found in the Natyasastra 
of Bharata ( 3rd century A. D. ) where we are informed that the 
B&hlikabhas& was spoken of by the Udicyas: Bahlikabhasodicy4- 
nàm, Similarly in the Puranas some of the tribes of the Oxus 
and the Kabul valley have been catalogued under the Udleya 
Division. All these indicate that even the far north-western Oxus 
valley was included in the Udicya division. 


But in the period of the Brahmanas as already noted, Udleya 
was a designation of peoples living in the vicinity of the UsInara 
peak on the. north and the Indus river on the west, Such tradi- 
tions about Udicya survived for the tribes mentioned under the 
Udicya division of the Puranas are mostly to be located on the 
inner and outer fringe of the chain of mountains that connect 
Hardwar( UsInara) and Taxila ( Taksasilà ) the two Udicya 
countries of the Brahmana period. Udicya thus included 
‘both the northern and the north-western portions of India. So 
Hemacandra in his Abhidhdna-cintamani writes: Paóeimottara- 
stüdieya *. It follows, therefore, that ancient traditions agree in 
considering the northern portions of the Punjab and the region 
to the north of it, along with the Kabul valley lying immediately 





! The river Sindhu of the passage is a mistake for Varhksu. 


a Natya-Sastra, xvii. 52, of, Udicya-veSa of Varahamihira, meaning 
Persian dress (IA. LIV. 61-71), 


3 Abhidhana, p. 380. Amarasimha in his lexicon ( Amara-ko$a Qka's 
edn.; Bhümi-vargah, 7) says that the country to the north-west of Saravati 
was Udicya. For the views of S. Levi om some problems conne:ted 
with the river Sar@vati and Pünini's notions thereon, see JAHRS. IX. 4-7. 
Udieya is also mentioned in the Nalanda stene-inscription of the reign of 
Ya$ovarmmadeva (EI, XX. 43 line 3). Mention is made ofthe northern 
country as 'Udagrisü-de$a ' in an Udayagiri cave (No, 10) inscription 
( AR, X 54). 
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to the west of the Indus and even the Oxus region as the Udicya 
country or Desa of ancient times, 

Udicya and Uttarapatha may have been interchangeable 
terms for both these names were used to designate the Northern 
and the North-Western regions of India and also territories 
of the same geographical bearing outside it. The evidence of the 
Ghoshrawa inscription of Devapala seems to euggest that Udici- 
patha and Uttardpatha were identical’, In the Puranas, we 
have reference to the Udicya Division in the chapters on 
geography and not to Uttarápatha, And when Udicya and Pasci- 
mottara are mentioned as the names of two divisions, the former 
is supposed to represent exclusively the Northern Division. 


The Pratici-dis or the Western Quarter is, however, left vague 
in the Aitareya Brahmana, mention being made only of the 
Apacyas and the Nicyas whose identity is uncertain®, It seems 
that the Aryavs had little or no knowledge of the western coastal 
regions till the end of the Brahmana period, that is, about 
900 B. C, Detailed information about the peoples of the western 
division is also lacking in Post-Brahmana literature. The list 
of the Solasa MakAjanapada of the Anguttara Nikaya excludes 
all references to the western sea-board of India. In the Jaina 
Bhagavat! Sütra we have a doubtful reference to Cutch ( Koccha ~ 
Kachehha? ) But mention .s made of some countries of 
Western India in some lists of condemned countries as furnished 
by Baudhayana (C. 4th century B. C.) By that time the 
Aryans probably had come into touch with the western realms 
bordering on the sea, and as settlements were springing up in 
those quarters, those lists were called for to set up a ring round 
Vedic Aryandom as against ‘Sankirnayonayah’ or people of 
mixed origin. 


Thus Baudhàyana after specifying the limits of Ary&varta, 
ordains in his Dharmasiitra? :— 


"The inhabitants of Avanti, of Anga, of Magadha, of Saurastra 
of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of Sind, and the Sauviras are of mixed 


!  Gaudalekhamàl&, p. 47, 49. 2 Ved. Ind. I. 25, 


3 The Baudhüyana Dharmaéastra, edited by E. Hultzsch, Dresden, 1884, 
p.9. L.1.2.19-14 (SBE. XIV. 148). 
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origin.! He who has visited the (countries) of the Arattas, 
Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, Vangas, Kalingas (or) Prànü- 
nas shall offer a Punastoma or Sarvaprsthi,? "' 

Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Vijfidnesvara on 
Yàjüavalkya iii. 292), says:— . 

“ He who has visited the ( countries of the ) Sindhus, Sauvi- 
ras, Saurdstras, inhabitants of the frontier regions, of the Angas 
Vahgas, Kalingas and Andhras, should go through the ceremony 
of initiation anaw °’. 

Of the countries so named, Saurāstra, Sindhu, Sauvira were 
situated in the Western Division of India and were doubtless 
beyond the pale of Vedic civilisation as a visit to those that were 
forbidden. It should be noted that the western tribes are men- 
tioned with contempt both in the Satapatha Brahmana?® and the 
Aitareya Brahmana.* The two ancient law-givers even go so 
far as to prescribe a penance for expiating the sin of visits te 
those countries. It thus appears that even as late as 400 B.C. 
which is generally taken to be the date of the Baudhaüyana 
Dharma-s&tre the western countries were not Brahmanised. 
According to Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar, Baudhayana seems to have 
made a distinction betwen the countries inhabited by the people 
of mixed origin and the countries which are placed under a ban’, 
but the views of Devala do not support such interpretation. 


The Western Division designated as Praticya is mentioned in 
the Mahābhārata. The Bhisma Parva list shows that countries 
of the western coast of India were fairly well-known at that 
time. Other notices in the Great Epic are of great value in that 
they show that Sindhu, Sauvira, Kaccha, Anartta, Saurüstra, 





1 Of. “Anarta Ahgamagadhdssaurastra daksinüpathah Apüsy8 sindhu- 
sduvira ” etc, sankirgayonayah, Quoted in Smriti-candrik8, Sarhsk@ra Kanda, 
p. 22 (Govt. Oriental Library series, Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. 43, Mysore, 
1914, ed, by L. Srinivasaoharya ) Vyasa says Ahgavangandhra Visayo ye 
etc. ( Ibid }. 

2? Aratt@n Karaskarün Pondran Sauviran Vaigān Kalingan Prantinan iti 
ca gatvü Punastomena yajeta Sarvaprsthaya và, Hultzsoh, Baudh. Dh, Sūtra, 
op. cit, p. 3, v. 14. 

9$ ix. 9.1. 8. i iii, 44, 3, 5 ABRI, XII. 109, 


$ vi, 15, 17; v. 30, 24. 
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Aparante, Kukura etc., were seats of political power and were 
connected in political matters with the people of Mid-India.! 

The limits of the ancient Praticya Division are, however, 
difficult to determine as it is not commonly noticed in early 
texts, We get a glimpse of its geographical limits only in the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara (10th century ). As to its posi- 
tion the writer says ' Devasabhay&h paratah Pascaddegah’ ?, 


One writer identifies Devasabha with Dewas in Central India ?. 
But the old identification of the name with Adarsavali, i, e., the 
Aravalli Hills * perhaps cannot be questioned. The suggestion 
that the original form of the name was Devaśāpa or ' Punish- 
ment of the Gods’, from which was derived Ptolemy’s Apokopa 5 
( Aravalli Hills )) however, cannot be accepted. In the Mt. Abu 
inscription of Samarasimha, Arbuda (same as Mt, Abu of the 
Aravalli Hill system) is described as ‘ Dévasevità Kulacala 
ratnam’)® The sacred Kulacala( Arbuda ) visited by the Gods 
was evidently the place for Devasabha, the name known to 
Rajasekhara of Arbuda.  Devasabhà was perhaps known to 
Kautilya as he notes a class of diamond called Daivasabheya.’ 
The Aitareya ? and Kausitaki® Brahmanas again refer to the seer 
Arbuda Kadraveya, as a maker of Mantras, which may point to 
the antiquity of Arbuda and its name Devasabhà which was the 
designation of a section of Aravalli Hills, 


When the Aravalli Hills formed the eastern boundary of the 
Praticyadesa, the ancient appropriate application of the division 
seems to have comprehended the entire western region as far as 
Baluchistan and possibly even countries towards Persia on the 
west. It has been noted that Kalidasa refers to the Parasikas as 
westerners ( Pá$cátya ) 9. The inclusion of several names of Iran 
and the adjacent regions under the Western Division in the 
Puranas justify this remark. In a broad geographical sense all 


But the people of Surastra, like the Madras of the north are contemptu- 
ously referred to in the Mahaübharata ( viii. 45. 28). 

3 Kavya, p. 94. 3 THQ. XIV. 749. 

4 McCrindle’s ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ‘ed. by S. N. 
Majumdar, p. 355. 

5 Ibid, 76-7. 6 IA, XVI. 350 line 38. 7 AS, p. 79, 8 vii, 

9 xxix. 1l. 10 Raghu, iv. 60-65, E 
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the countries of the western coast of India can also he designated 
as Praticya, although they may be shown also under the Southern 
and South~Western Divisions. There is bound to be considerable 
overlapping in the treatment of these three divisions. But as 
the Puranas distinctly refer to the Western, Southern and 
South-Western Divisions separately the former is to be under- 
stood as embracing the vast stretch of country lying only to the 
west of the Aravalli Hills and extending beyond the borders o 

India perhaps as far as Persia. 


The Prácl-Di$ ( Eastern quarter) of the Aitareya Brahmana! 
later on known as Pracya-deéa was quite an important geogra- 
phical division since the Vedic times. The reference to the Pra- 
eyam-disi with its Samrat rulers ( simrajyaya ) when contrasted 
with the statement that the kings of the Middle country were 
assigned to ‘ kingdoms ’( Rājyāya ) as stated in the passage of 
the Aitareya Brahmana ( viii. 14 ) signifies the superior position 
of the rulers of the eastern country. 

We, however, do not know what specific area was included 
in Prac! in the time of the Aitareya Bràhmana, but the KoSalas, 
Kasis, Videhas and Magadhas were the well-known Pricyas. * 
It is pointed out on the authority of the Anguttara Nikaya ( Pt. I 
p.66 ) that the Kosalan capital Sravasti was included in the 
eastern region. This, however, is in conflict with the bound- 
aries of the Majjhima-desga as set forth in the Vinsya Pitaka,* 
But as the Brahmana texts refer to some of the eastern peoples of 


1 It is also mentioned in the Saihhitopanisada Brahmana, See Weber 
History cf Indian literatura, p. 34, fn. 25. The Satapatha Rrahmana mentions 
the Pracyas (i. 7. 3. 8). 


2 Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 393 fn. 

3 Qaleutta Review, Oct. 1926, p. 128, fn. 1. , 

* Supra p, 132-33. 5 Sata. Bra, xiii. 5. 4, 10. 
6 Tbid. i. 4. 1. 14-17. 7 Ait. Bra, viii. 22. 

8 


Aitareya-Aranyaka which is slightly later than Aitareya Brahmana 
mentions (ii, 1, 1. 5) Vahgas and Vagadhas. Vagedha is a mistake for 
Magadha, But even in the Rgvedie period the Aryans had heard of a distant 
non-Aryan people of Eastern India eal'ed the Kikatas ( RV. iii. 53. 14). The 
Atharvaveda (v. 22.14) mentions Magadhas as a border tribe in terms of 
contempt and they are explained to be one with the Kikatas in later works 
(cf. Vayu, 108. 73), e ~ 
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even the Vangas as existing at that time, they may have been 
known as living in the Pracl-dis. 


The boundaries of the Pràeya-de$a are not difficult to deter- 
mine inasmuchas the geographical limits of Madhya-deSa have 
been more or less strictly defined by all ancient writers. In the 
Manu Smrti Prayága is rigidly fixed as the eastern limit of 
Madhya-desa, and this is also repeated in the KavyamImamsa 
and in the Abhidhana-cintamani. This combined testimony 
makes it clear that the Pracya-deSa lay to the east of Prayaga or 
Allahabad, where Madhya-de$a terminated. Benares was never 
included in Madhya-deása but it formed the western limit of Prà&. 
eya-de$a, Consequently RàjaSekhara says: ‘Varanasyah pura- 
tah Pürvadesah.!' This means that the country lying to the 
east of Allahabad, i. e., the region extending from Benares to 
the farthest eastern limits of India was anciently known as Prà- 
cy a-de$a. 


According to this view, the boundary lines (upper half) 
between the two divisions ( Madhya-deáa and Prácya) may be 
approximately described as a straight line drawn from some 
point on the Ganges, on the confines of the modern districts of 
Allahabad and Benares, to some point near the Tari. Such a 
demarcation dose not remotely exclude Sahet Mahet ( sàvatthI ) 
from ‘ Puratthima Janapada’ i. e, the eastern region as noticed 
in the Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. I. p. 66), Kas, Kogala, Videha, 
Anga, Magadha, Vanga were thus the recognised realms of the 
east from ancient times. So when Vatsyayana mentions the 
general name Pracya? he must have been acquainted with the 
geographical application of the term. He refers to the king of 
Kast’, to the people of Kosala* and Saketa® and to Angas, Vanga 
and Kalinga’, as well as to the people of Gauda”. The statement 
of the Jayamangala Commentary that the eastern country 
extended from Anga® only shows the ignorance of YaSodhara 
regarding this particular point. Thus Bharata in his Natya- 
$astra which is regarded to be a work of the same period as 








1 Kavya, p. 93, 2 VKs, p. 309 and 410. 8 Ibid, 299. 4 [bid. 371. 
5 Ibid. 411. 6 Ibid, 309. 7 Ibid, 360. 8 Ibid, 410, 
19 [Annals B, O. R.. 
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' Kàmasütra ( 3rd ceutury A, D.)', mentions four styles or pravrttis, 

one of which is Odra~Magadhi* style flourished in the Pracya 
countries such as Anga, Vanga etc.*. The list supplied shows 
that the Pracya of Bharata comprehended the entire “region 
roughly formed by the triangle Assam—Orissa and Nepal. One 
significant point which deservas notice is that Vatsa is included 
in the list. But this entry is not supported by any other text, 
and besides,. as already noted, the Vatsa kingdom ( Allahabad ) 
formed the, eastern boundary of Madhya-desa. 

Iu the Mahabharata mention is made of the Eastern Division’, 1 
the Eastern: Quarter? and the eastern people. Kālidäsa knew 
Vahga and Suhma as Pracya countries" ‘for he mentions the 
eastern sea which obviously stoed for the Bay of. Bengal? The 
Prācya-deśa of. Amara-kosa lying to the south-east of the river 
Saravatl® cannot be defined accurately. In a later Buddhist 
work, the Arya-mafijusri-mila-kalpsa, mention is made of the 
river Lauhitya of the eastern country and other eastern peoples 
such as the Kamarüpas!!, Paundras and Odras” Abgas", Vangas'# 
and Gaudns", 


r 





1 Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, IIT, p. 3, fn. 3. Accord- 
ing to late MM H. P. Sastri, Nàtya$astra was a work of the second century 
B. CO. (JASB. 1908, p» 352 ). 

3 Natya-Sastram, ed. by Grosset, vi. 26. 


8 Ibid. vs. 45-47. 4 vi. 15. 17 ; v, 30, 24, 
5 jj, 29. land T. $^ v, 57. 14, 
? Raghu, iv. 34-28. 9 Ibid. vs. 32 and 34, 
:9 Amara-kosa ( Oka's edition), Bhimivarga, 7Y. cf, Abhidhüna, p. 380. 
10 AMKLP, p. 89, v. 9b, J Ibid. 10, 12 Ibid, 275, v. 7. 


18 Ibid. 325, v. 8. 14 Ibid. v. 9a. $ Ibid. 331 (laat verse ), 


REDUPLICATIVE IN APABHRAMÉA 
BY 
G. V, TAGARE 


' Jn the present article, I wish to draw the attention of scholars 
to the reduplicative element in Ap. By the words ' reduplicative 
element’ I mean not merely the actual doubling of an inflected 
or uninflected word forming s simple expression, but also echo 
words and jingle compounds of rhyming element. Dr. S. M. 
KATRE in his brilliant article on ‘ Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan’ 
(BDCRI I. i. 60-70) has also: used this term to express the 
totality of these formations. I am writing this article as the 
reduplicatives in Ap. have not received proper attention in that 
excellent paper. It will be found that Reduplicatives in Modern 
Indo-Aryan Languages show to a great extent nothing but 
continuation of the linguistic tendencies current in the Ap. 
period. As H. GÜNTERT'S Uber Reimworibildungen im Arischen und 
Altgriechieschen (Indo-germanische Bibliothek III Heidelberg ) 
and W. STED’S paper on reduplication-composition in Pali 
( Zeitschrift für Buddhismus 6. 89-94, 1925 ) were not available to 
me, the historieal-cum-struetural amplification of the subject is 
left to other scholars. It is also important to study the stylistic 
aspect of this topie, but that is beyond the scope of this short 
article, — The Author] . 

Reduplicatives in Ap. ( Apabhram$a) form an important 
category of words historically, structurally and stylistically. The 
present article, however, briefly indicates the different types of 
reduplicative-formations in Ap, as we cannot understand the his- 
tory of reduplicatives in Modern IA languages unless we study 
this important stage of IA. 

Reduplieatives in Ap. may be roughly classified as follows: 

(1) Onomatopoetic Expressions. 

(2 ) Amredita Formations. 

(3) Rhyme-words with real significant rhyming simpicia. 

(4) Echo-words or jiagle-compounds with one significant 
element, 
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(1) ONOMATO-POETIO EXPRESSIONS 

Onomata-poetie expressions are by no means the speciality of 
Ap. WACKERNAGEL has given a number of instances of the re- 
duplicative element affecting a single consonant, a syllable and 
group of syllables e.g. kikira kr ‘to tear to tatters’, catacata 
gabda ‘the sound cat cat’ (For details see Alt-(indische ) 
gram(inattk ) II, 1. $2). In literary Prakrits we find a number of 
multiplicatives containing the reduplication of a group of 
syllables e.g. khalakkhalei, gumagumaganta, gulugulenta ( PISOHEL— 
Grammatik § 558), For Pali see GEIGER — Pali Lit. U. spr. § 186. 
Dr. KATRY has given a number of such instances from NIA. e. g. 
M. ( Marathi ) gat-gat ‘ swallowing sound ', gar-gar-né ‘ to whirl’, 
Guj. phad-phad ‘ flapping sound’, bad-bad ‘ gabble’; H. ( Hindi) 
phat-phatana ‘ to flap wings ’, phar-phar-anà ‘ to flutter ’. ( BDCRI 
1. 1. p. 67). 

(Ap. literature is noted for its musical nature as most of the 
stanzas are meant for singing. It is quite natural that onomato- 
poetic expressions should abound in such narrative works as MP. 
(Puspadanta’s Maha@purana) Kke. ( Kanakamara’s Karakanda- 
carita ), Bhk. (Dhanapala's Bhavisatta-~kaha ) and the like.. Metrioal 
evidence also shows that they were composed for the lay public 
who while being entertained should learn something of religion, 
Philosophy and Mythology. Purely mystic and philosophical 
works e. g. Ppr. (Joindu's Paramatma-prakaéa), Dkk. ( Kanha’s 
Dohikosa ) Dks. ( Saraha's Dohükosa) and others are comparatively 
free from them owing probably to their serious nature. I give here 
& short list of some of these expressions: . 

(A) Nouns: (1)adavada (atapata), (2) kadayadiya 'kada- 
kada sound’ but in Sn. ( Laksmana-gani's Suparsva-natha- carita ) 
p. 76, chüyà on verse 176 interprets it as 'paravartitam?, (3) 
khanakhana the same in M. (4) ghagghara ' anklet’ cf, M. ghagrya 
(5) jhadappana = Gkramana cf. Sk. jhat- showing quickness, M; 
jhadap ‘sudden pouncing’ (6) dhekkara ' bellowing of a bull’ of, 
Hem. 4. 99 dhikkai| vrgabho garjati\, M. dhékar, darkali (7) 
dhasakkaya * fear’ cf. M. dhaska, Guj. dhasko (8) pukkara ‘ calling 
out’ M. pukarà, H. pukür (9) phukka ( phitka) ' hissing’ (10) 
bhambhü ‘a kind of drum’, (11) ruharuhaya ‘ eagerness’ cf. M. 
rykh-rikh (12) hilihili-sara ‘ neighing ’. 
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(B) Verbs: (1) karayara ‘To make karu-kara sound’. ef. 
M. karkarné (2) kalayala ( kalakala) ef, M. kalakal (3) khalahala- 
sound produced by a flowing brook cf. M. khalalné (4) khusa- 
khusa- ‘to whisper’ cf. M. khusabujné (5 ) gadayada- ‘ to thunder’, 
cf. gadayadi vajra- nirghosah in the Desindma-ma@la 2.85; also H, 
gadgadand M. gadgadné (6) gumaguma- and (7) gulagula- ‘ Trum- 
peting of an elephant’, (8) ghavaghava- ‘to glitter! ( 9) cuma 
cuma- ‘ warbling of parrots’ (10) davadava ‘to wander here and 
there out of haste! (11) tadatada-(12) dhagadhaga - ‘ sound 
created by the burning of fire’ of. M, dhagdhagné (13) dhadahaga = 
garjitam ehayü on verse 176 Sn. p. 77, (14) dhühüva ‘to weep 
loudly ' ( 15) bhinahina ‘ humming of the blackbee’ cf. M, bhin. 
bhina (16) memmiaya-‘ to bleat - the cry of a goat’, of. M. mj 
karn (17 ) ranajhana- and (18) rupujhuna- ' the sound of anklets 
or very small bells’ (19) ruAa-euha- ‘to warble’ (20 ) lalalala~ 
intensive of V lala-, /aialaliya ‘ unsteady’, lalla- ‘an indistinct 
speaker’, ‘one who stammers’, (21) salasala~ ‘to rustle’ cf, M. 
salsalne, ( 22) simasima- ' the sound of boiling’ (23) hakkara ‘ to 
call’, cf. M. hak marne, hükarne. 

Many of these onomato-poeie verbs are still current in NIA, 

(C) Adverbs 

Onomato-poetic adverbs followed by -tti (iti) are also 
numerous, These generally accompany verbs of actions. e. g. 
lodai taditi ‘cuts it asunder’ phzdai cadatti ‘tears to tatters’ 
ghuttat ghadatti ‘gulps’ ‘swallows up’. In Marathi we have 
corresponding expressions e. g,íüd-kan or tüd-disi, ghut-kan or 
ghatak-kan and others. 

Onamato-poetic expressions in Ap. show that we are practical- 
ly in the proto-NIA period. A detailed chrono-regional study of 
the onomato-poetic element in the Ap. is a desideratum from the 
point of NIA linguistics. 

(2) AMREDITA FORMATIONS 

From WACKERNAGEL 8 Alt. Gram. IT. § § 59-61, it seems that 
Amredita formations were chiefly of distributive and intensive 
nature in OIA, Such formations affected (1) substantives, (2) 
adjectives, (3) pronouns, (4) adverbs, (5) numerals, (6) verbs, 
and (7) verb-formations. Ap. shows a continuation of such 
formations. I quote here a few examples of each type, 
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(1) Substantives :— khané khani ( ksane ksane ) ' every moment ', 
Jammi jammi ( janmani janmani ) ‘in every birth’, divi divi ( divase 
divase) ‘every day’, pai pai ( pade pade) ‘at overy step’, nari ji 
nari (nare nare) ‘in every man’, 

(2) Adjectives:— These have generally an intensive force. 
dhoyaii dhoyaii (*dhautam dhautam) ‘ very much cleanly washed’, 
rakkhiu rakkhiu (raksitam raksitam) ‘very cautiously guarded’, 
variy variu ( vàritam varitam ) ' warded off again and again’. 

(3) Pronouns :— jam jam...tam tam ( yad yad...tad tad ). 

(4) Adverbs :— kaha-kaha-vi ( katham katham api)‘ with great 
difficulty, any how’, uddhuddha, ubbhubbhaii ( tirdhvordham ) 
‘high up’, vali vali ( *valya = valayitvá) ‘ again and again ’. 

(5) Numerals :— ekka-m-ekka ( ekaika ), Here -m- is the bind- 
ing element, We also find ekkekka cf. M. ekek, also ekmek. 

(6) Verbs :— kadha-kadha- ( kvath-kvath- ) ‘to boil’ cf. M, 
kadh-kadh-wà, H. kad-kadama; utthutthu ( = uttigtha + uttistha ) 
* get up ', vada-vada ( vadi-vada- ) ' to prattle? cf. M badbadne. 

(? ) Verb-formations : — jiyania jiyanta (jival jivat) ‘ alive, 
quite alive ' ef. M. jivant jivant. 

Amicditea formations in NIA are discussed by Dr. KATRE i in 
BDCRI 1. 1. p. 67. 

(3) RHYME-WORDS WITH REAL SIGNIFICANT ^ 
RHYMING SIMPLICIA 

In NIA we have a number of reduplicatives of this type e. g. 
Marathi: ramat-gamat ‘playing and idling’, jantar-mantar 
‘hocus-pocus ', khümjani- bhanijani ‘ addition and subtraction '. 

Gujarati: jari-mari ‘epidemic’, rahyu-sahyw ‘remaining at 
rest’, calan-valan ‘ movement ’. 

Hindi: ab-tab‘ presently ’, ' occasionally ’, idhar—udhar * hither 
and thither ', ana-jünà ‘ coming and going ’, 

In Ap. we have a similar type of reduplicatives which may be 
regarded as & precursor of these NIA rhyme-words. To takea 
few examples! 

Kala-mala interpreted as kalusya, irsy@-janita khedah cf, Mar. 
kalmal, tallo-villi ‘ impatience ’, ‘ confusion’, cf. Guj. talavelz, rulu- 
ghulanta <N rud-V ghirn, vattuttividi = vatta + utividi ' pots piled 
one above the other’ cf, Mar, ufrand, vidavida ( <N vid- ? ) = racita, 
kalpita. 
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(4) EGHO-WORDS OR JINGLE-COMPOUNDS 
WITH ONE SIGNIFICANT ELEMENT 


I do not include Frequeniatives e. g. gama-gamma-i ‘to go`, 
dhandholai ‘to wander’ under this. The examples are selected 
irrespective of what part of the word is significant. Here the 
significant part is pointed out separately, 


Khala-bhaltya ‘alarmed, startled’ (JACOBI on Zh. k. 245. 2) 
«A khala- (V skhal-), cilivvila ‘loathsome, nauseous’, « vila 
(wid- ) ‘to be ashamed of, to blush’. Is it originally eid: ( cidda 
‘to grow wet’) + vila? Of. Mar. cidlid, jhala-halai ‘shines 
brightly ° y jhala- (jval- ) to burn '. of. Mar. jhalālmē, Hindi — 
jhaljhalana, pellà-velli ‘ whirling, confusion’. <N pella ( prer- ) 
hala-bo( vo la ‘ confused noise’ <¥ bolla ( *brud- ) ' to speak ’. 

The very large number of such jingle expressions in Ap. 
shows how vital is the study of this element in Ap. for the history 
of similar formation in the development of IA dialects, A 
reference to Dr. 8. M, KATRE'S paper mentioned above ( BDCRI 
I. i, 60-70) is enough to show the importance of this type 
in NIA. 


`- Although I have briefly indicated the types of reduplicatives 
in Ap., I hope, they are enough to show the importance of Ap. 
in the iWstory of reduplicatives as a formative element in the 
development of vocables in IA. As this paper deals with Ap. 
linguistics in general, it is beyond the scope of this article to 
point out the importance of chrono-regional study of these Ap. 
formations in the history of each NIA dialect, 


" 


THE IMAGERY OF RGVEDA 


BY 
P. S, SASTRI 


Imagination is a peculiar mental faculty entering right into 
the vital essence of the object perceived or conceived. While Fancy 
demands variety &nd moves from image to image without finding 
out its essence, but only trying ' to amuse itself with the likeness 
of things that give pleasure or have an emotional and pathetic 
interest ’,’ Imagination takes rest in a single image comprehending 
it fully. Fancy removes the chaos in the feelings and sensations, 
and Imagination sustaing and develops the feeling that animates 
the image. Feeling extends over the whole universe, and widens 
the realms of experience, It is expressed in the image. “ Art is the 
unreflective intuition of Being, It lives in the image as in a 
kingdom. It lives upon pure images,’’ * 

Every poem is made up of many images that make concrete 
the sense and its awareness. Feeling is the all pervading prin- 
ciple here, and it is visible at every step in every image. And 
what the poem comes to represent by way of imagery is only 
feeling in a transmuted form, though the imagery evokes in the 
reader feeling or intuition. The chaotic feelings and sensations 
are raised to the status of an image by certain literary devices, 
and they gradually acquire a permanent place revealing the 
special genius of that language. The figure of speech steps in 
to familiarise the unfamiliar by comparison and contrast, 
Though it starts with this purpose, it soon becomes one of the 
important beauties in a good poem. 

(i) 

A comparison of the imagery of Rgveda with that of the 
classical Sanskrit Literature will reveal that these two streams 
of poetry do not belong to the same literary culture. Some of 
the interesting concepts that form the mainstay of classical 
sanskrit imagery are conspicuous in the Rgveda by their absence.’ 


———O€AAA—————————————I 
! gnoyolopaedia Britannica, 
? B.Croce: Aesthetic. 
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Himalayas, which acquired a national and religious importance 
later on in Kalidasa and others, occur only once in the Rgveda 
(10. 121.4) by way of Hiranyagarbha’s possessions. Ganges 
which has made even Heine sing.....- 


“ There are sweet smells and lights by the Ganges 
And giant trees stand there, 
And beautiful silent figures 
Are kneeling by lotus flowers "... 


Ganges occurs a few times more, but it has not acquired s 
literary value. The lotus, without which there is neither love 
poetry, nor any description of the lady in the classical literature, 
does not occur here even ten times. The cool Southern breezes, 
the emotional moonlit nights, and the facts relating to cupid are 
absolutely unknown here. There is much of description in the 
Reveda but there is no place here for the eighteen types that 
play the most important role in the later poetry. As Hillebrandt 
observed,' a Lig gulf exists between these two cultures. In the 
Revedic times “ beautiful women showed themselves freely in 
public feasts, dances and the like. They flocked to the festive 
gatherings. Many solitary, unprotected women— brotherless 
maidens ’—gave themselves up to prostitution. We hear of incest, 
seduction, conjugal unfaithfulness, procuring of abortion, decep- 
tion, theft and robbery”,® though all these are strongly condemned, 
The Rgvedic imagery leaves out the ficus indica and the 
tiger. It adopts the images taken from the rearing of cattle, 
lowing of the cows and bulls, Gods and music, milk and butter, 
sword and skin, shipping and gold, women and angels, and art 
and nature. It is all a sort of pastoral golden age, For the vedic 
poet, art never resided in the remote and in the distant; the 
enchantment of the distant never beguiled him, He perceived 
art and beauty in his surroundings and in his fellow beings. 
Consequently his imagery is familiar, simple, unexpected and 
elevated. Where the ordinary man of today sees a prosaic, 
matter-of-fact truth, there the vedic post beheld sublime poetic 
truths. The sweetest music is the lowing of the cows hastening 
1 Vedische Mythologie, II, 18. 
2 M. Winternitz: History I. 
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to their calves.’ ‘The singers shout to Indra as the mother cows 
bellow to the calf? Similes and metaphors drawn from their 
cattle and household are in innumerable quantities. Next comes 
imagery of tbe sea with its surging waves and flowing wives, 
Ladies and unmarried girls yielded fruitful and lively imagery 
as is evident from their fondness to recur to them as often as 
they could. Every where the tone of an active, joyful and cheer» 
ful life they lived is heard. They loved beauty and activity and 
gloried in the successes on the battle grounds and in the exalted 
flights of love and invocation, We miss here the effeminate, 
ascetic and pessimistic moods of the latter day. 

Abel Bergaigne has made certain observations on the figures 
of speech in the Rgveda,? In his conception, “ the rhetoric of the 
Veda is in reality a bizarre one which seems to shock even to 
this day the most authoritative interpreters of the Rgveda, ” 
This note of peculiarity is inherent in the Vedio conception of 
Imagery. The poet figures soma asa lover and suddenly speaks 
- of it as a hawk or a horse with wings. Inso doing he mixes up 
many ideas and presents before us an out and out original 
imagery. Thus, often we come across complex imagery.’ 

The team of ASvins is composed of birds; the birds become 
their wings and they themselves are compared to birds ( 5. 74. 9 ). 
Further their horses themselves become wings (6. 47. 31.), The 
rivers play an important part in the vedic imagery. Rivers are 
often compared to horses that run. But we are also told that 
horses are rivers (6.46.14). The rays of the sun are compared 
to horses and so we hear that the rays draw him (1.50.1), 
Prayer is figured as a horse and the poets speak of yoking the 
prayer (1.18, 7) Indra is the bull of prayers (6.17.2) and he 
is invited to approach the stable ( 6. 88. 1 ). 

The cow has a conspicuous role in the vedic imagery. The 
poet is a cow (1.187. 11. ), a good milker when he composes the 
hymn. The prayers go forward bellowing toward soma (9. 97. 34). 
Waters in the river are compared to cows in a stable. So the 








1 A. A, Mcdonell. 

2 A.B.O. R. I. XVI, XVII. 

8 The next, three paragraphs summarise Abel Bergaigne’s thesis with 
alight changes, 
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poet images a river containing all the cows (4.19. 6) and the 
rivers filling the same stable (2.35.3). The dawns figure as 
cows, warriors and virgins and these festures are transferred to 
cows algo. The dawns become birds and swans and so there are 
birds with red wings. They are the brilliant posts that come 
like swans, They are again mares and mothers of cows and the 
celestial ocean becomes an ocean of cows. The udder of cows 
represents the clouds above. The cow figures also for‘ milk, 
butter, skin, straps or bowstrings made of skin’, : 

The kindling of the fire is the awakening of Agni. And it is 
said that Agni is awakened with a billet of wood ( 5. 1. 1. ). Soma 
is the animal of the vat ( 5. 50. 4 ), a bull and a drop (6. 41.3), 
and we hear that the plant lows ( 9. 74. 5.) The liquor of Indra 
passes to his bolt and we hear of his intoxicating bolt (1. 121. 12). 
This is more or less a transferred epithet. When prayer is 
offering, the tongue of the poet becomes the spoon. So the poet 
eloquently invokes Agni with the spoon (2.10.6). It also be- 
comes a team of horses, a web of threads and the like And 
closely allied to these is the imagery of the cloud. The cloud 
figures as the mountain, as the udder and soon. The lightning 
becomes the horse and the waters contained in the cloud are the 
milk, In this way the complexity of the vedic imagery is helght- 
ened till it hecomes bizarre, 

The whole field of vedic imagery can be broadly classified 
into various sections, First we have the sacrificial imagery. 
Then there is the martial imagery, The various occupations gave 
rise to another class of figures. Gold also gives us a peculiar 
type of imagery, though splendour and beauty seem to be stressed 
here. Animals and birds, ships and sea, clouds and cows, Natura 
and women enrich the imagery of Rgvedic poets in manifold ways, 

The Rgvedic poet is able to pick up his imagery from the 
most commonplace things and affairs. He poetises it and presents 
itas quite fresh and new. The poetic eye is keen and acute in 
penetrating into the subtleties and complexities of the simple. The 
next important factor in this imagery is its complexity and the 
resulting bizarre nature. A solution for this ean be obtained by 
interpreting these images from similar Revedic passages. Thus 

-Rgveda becomes, as von Roth observed, its own commentary, 
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Though there is much of imitation in this imagery, we do not 
find the so called ‘Kavisamayas’ that have encumbered the 
latter day poetry. Everywhere in Rgveda there is freshness and 
innocence breathing throughout the entire range of image. This 
imagery is not a creation of fancy for it is based on solid, irre- 
futable facts of existence. It is the result of a deep diving 
jmagination. i 

(ii) The Sacrificial Imagery 

Ritualism has given an impetus for the composition of certain 
songs. Other songs have been influenced here and thera by way 
of supplying the figures of speech. Here the vedic poets drew 
material from purely prosaic things; but they gave an entirely 
different shape to that material clothing it in pure art. 

The morning sacrifice is a rich new car (2. 18. 1). The wide 
stretched seven reins meet in the leader of the sacrifice (2. 5. 2 ), 
The seven reins are the seven priests who are engaged in their 
duties, the leaders being ‘ Netar’ or ‘ Potar’, Chasing the mis- 
ereants and gloom, Brhaspati mounts the refulgent car of sacri- 
fice, which destroys the foes and demons and brings back the 
cows and light (2. 23.3). Agni drives the chariot of Rta, being 
the great high priest of the gods (3. 2, 8. )) After the sacrifice is 
over they send the car forward with Rks and soma. “The 
chariot’s mighty ones are fourteen others: seven sages lead it 
onward with their voices" (10.114.6,7 ) The chariot is the 
sacrifice and ita mighty ones are the priests. Just as a chariot 
leads one safely to his goal and helps him win the field, the sacri» 
fice also fulfils the wishes of the priest by helping him in his 
activity. But the poets are not content with simply picturing it 
as a chariot. They mix up the metaphors, as is clear from the 
part assigned to the holy songs and verses. The sacrifice is a 
chariot and tho ritual a race ( 10. 102. 7). It ig a three-backed, 
triple-seated car (9.62. 17 ); the three backs are three daily 
savanas and the three seats are the three vedic formulas. The 
priests are the horses that carry the chariot of sacrifice when it is 
said that ‘ the seven swift steeds joy as usual’ (3.4.7). Like 
a horse the seer has bound himself to the pole and carries it 
(5.46. 1). The pole isa metaphorical expression for the sacri- 
ficial duties. Agni drives the chariot of Rta (3, 2, 8), Here Agni 
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is the leader of the sacrifice, Indra has guided the reins and the 
car of these with the horses of the chariot (10,93.9 ) Again 
the priests are the horses. Yet the seers take ‘up the reins like 
drivers of the chariot ( 10. 130. 7 ). 

The sacrifice is also a ship. ASvins are reqiested to " come in 
the ship of the poet’s songs. A$vins harness the car. The heaven's 
wide vessel is their own, and their chariot waits on the shore of 
the floods”. (1.46. 7,8). A part of their journery is to be in 
their chariot itself, while the other part is in a ship through the 
heavens. The atmospheric region is the sea, the heaven and the 
earth being the two shores, and the song of the poet becomes a ` 
ship. “O Agni, grant to our chariot, to our home, a boat with 
constant oars and moving feet/'(1, 140. 12). The boat is the 
sacrifice, the oars are the priests, and the feet are the songs, 
Gods and offerings. The sacrifice is a ship that carries them 
safely (8. 42.3; 10. 44. 6; 105.9). Itisa well-oared heavenly 
ship that does not allow the water in(10.63.10). It is well 
furnished with oars for transport (10.101. 2). 

The sacrifice is also a thunderbolt (1.8.3; 40.8; 8 56. 20; 
10. 144, 2) for it can equally quell the miscreants and enemies. 
It is also treated as a mighty cloth in the famous verse 
(6, 9.2): 

“ Naham tantum navijanamy otum 
No yam vayanti samare *tamanah”’. 
The threads of the warp are the metres, and of the woof are the 
liturgical prayers and the ceremonial. Their combination brings 
forth the cloth of the sacrifice. Itis regularly spun ( 10. 101. 2 ), 
It is the thread of ancient times that is to be spun ( 8. 13.14; 10. 
$3.6). The Gods have spun the sacrifice that stirs the mind (8. 
81. 21). Soma spuns the triply twisted thread ( 9. 86. 32 ). These 
refer to the three daily savanas. Agni hes a lengthened thread 
(10.69, 7). Itis the sacrifica that is coming from a great anti- 
quity. ‘It is drawn out with threads on every side. stretched by 
innumerable ministers, The fathers sit beside the warp and exhort 
weaving, The Purusa has outspun it to the vault of heaven; the 
pegs are fastened to the seat of worship and the sima hymns are 
their weaving shuttles’ (10, 130, 1. 2). This is an elaborate and 
lucid imagery of weaving applied to the intricate and subtle 
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sacrifice. The female weavers, night and dawn, interweave in 
concert the long extended thread, the web of worship.’ (2. 3.1). 
At the approach of night, the devout has left off the web in the 
midst; reweaving, the night weaves afresh (2. 38,4). The 
young parents, heaven and earth, weave the sacrifice duly to 
soma ( 9. 103, 7 ) 

Ploughing has provided another opportunity for & different 
image regarding the sacrifice, All the ideas concerning plough- 
ing, sowing and reaping are applied in 10. 101, 3-6. 

“ Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces ; 
formed is the furrow, sow the seed within it. 
Through song may we find hearing fraught with plenty ; 
near to the ripened grain approach the sickle. 
Wise, through desire of bliss from Gods 
the skilful bind the traces fast, 
And lay the yokes on either side. 
Arrange the buckets in their pla je ; 
securely fasten on the straps, 
We will pour forth the well that hath copious stream, 
fair flowing well that never fails, " 

The pressing stones become the stone wheel and axes, and the 
place where the juice is extracted a cow-stall. The strainers of 
the juice are the coats of armour, and the protections ensured by 
the sacrifice are the Iron forts. The Blessing is the milk. The 
fingers that press are the tenfold girdle, the arms are the chariot 
poles, and the pestle is the horse (10. 101, 7-10 ). 


Soma is the head of the sacrifice ( 9. 17. 16), while Agni is the 
priest (7. 14, 2). “ The sister stands by the Mother and the priest 
exults at their approach like corn at the coming of rain” (2. 5. 6). 
The sister is the dawn and the mother the earth. In Visvamitra’s 
eyes the priests become zealous bulls and Gods (3. 7. 7). Aud the 
finest image regarding the sacrifice is comparing it with ' gaura’? 
and'vrsabha', It is a four horned buffalo ( d. 58. 2). Tt has four 
horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands, the steer is bound 
with a triple bond and it loudly roars (4.58, 8) The horns are 
the vedas, the feet are the daily savanas, the heads are the 
brahmaudana or pravargya cerenomies, and the hands are 
metres. The triple bond is made up of mantra, kalpa and 
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brahmana, and the steer is the sacrifice, If the steer refers to 
Aditya, Sayana observes, then the horns are the four cardinal 
points, the feet are morning, noon and evening, the heads are day 
and night, and the hands are the rays, while the triple bond is 
made up of the three regions, But Mahidhara’s explanation is 
more probable. According to him the horns are the priests, the 
feet are the vedas, the heads are the sacrifices, and the hands are 
the metres. Pātañjali interprets it as referring to grammar. This 
is the elusive nature of aymbolic poetry. 

Thus the sacrifice is imaged as a chariot, a ship, a cloth, an 
act of agriculture and an animal, There is a conscious effort of 
driving, rowing, weaving or ploughing here, intensely stressing 
the aim and process of the ritual. The employment of this 
imagery has brought forth clearly a purely literary picture of the 
mechanieal sacrificial technique. The songs dealing with the ritual 
have become in this way wonderful pieces of literary art, 

(iii) Martial imagery 

Martial exploits include the race, the chariot, the horses and 
other implements, The Vedic poets employed these things figura- 
tively too to bring forth some other ideas. As has already been 
noted the chariot came also to signify the sacrifice. Savitar and 
other solar phenomena have chariots implying the bright light, 
the rays figuring also as horses and reins. The chariot of Savitar 
is decked with pearls, of various colours and a golden pole, yoked 
by white footed horses (1, 35. 4,5). The horses have pearly trap- 
pings (1.126, 4), There are horses that have tails like the peacock’s 
plumes (3. 45. 1 ), The seers deck the song like a horse for glory 
(1. 61. 5 ). And Vasistha imagines the song as & chariot worked 
out in spirit ( 7. 64. 4), as it goes like a chariot direct to the gods. 
The resonant songs are the tawny horses that fly eagerly to Agni 
(7.5.5) Agni is lord of the horses (7.1.5), for his flames are 
viewed as steeds, And yet the song is a golden car of Indra 
(1. 30. 16 ). E 

ASvins mount the car of the songs (1. 112. 2). Daksinà has 
a broad chariot, though she herself is one such (1, 12. 3,1). 
A$vins restored Vandana, like a car worn out with time (1. 119. 7). 
Agni is to be glorified like a most famous car (2. 2. 3), and manya 
time do the poets repeat that they fashion their songs as skilled 
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workmen carve their chariots. Herein lies the justification for their 
naming the song a chariot or a horse, 

Dadhikra springs forth like a hero glad to join battle, whirling 
the car, and flying like the tempest (4. 38. 3). This beautiful image 
brings to the forefront the impetuous speed and valiancy of this 
suposed celestial horse. In the previous verse the poet has observ- 
ed:that this horse is like a valiant king to be honoured by all. But 
shortly after, it is said that the people cry loudly after him in 
battles, as if it were a thief who steals away a garment ( 4. 38, 5 ), 
This is the idea that suggests to the simple onlooker from a dis- 
tance, though it in reality is not so. And the poet has done full 
justice to his poetic imagination by giving life to these feelings 
aud picturing them skilfully and delicately. 

The horse again is an image representing the clouds, waters 
and rivers. The swiftness of the steed’s movement is proverbial 
and it is but a quick jump to conceive of the swiftly flowing 
rivers as horses and mares. The Maruts lead forth the strong 
horse so that it may rain (1. 6. 46). Hore it is evidently the 
raincloud, pictured asa steed. Agni is a neighing horse (1. 
173. 3) like the lightning (2. 35.6). Usas is red in colour like a 
dappled mare (1.30.21; 4.52. 2) The swiftly flowing rivers 
vipds and Sutud:l are like two mares competing for the love of 
their lover. They move as it were like chariots (3. 33, 1,2). Tha 
celestial Agni has mares, whom he mounts and guides. He makes 
them burst forth (3. 7. 2,3). Here the mares are the clouds and 
Agni is the lightning. The racing mares are made to represent 
the libations offered by the priests (1. 45.3). The songsare the 
fleet-footed mares, eager for glory (4. 41. 9). The strong stallions 
and the mares have a common dwelling place (10. 5. 2). The 
mares are the waters of the firmament, Again it is said that 
the mares fly quickly in order, as if it were a race (7. 8. 7, 1). 
Here they are the r'vers. 

Further the horse is a day, the quick movement of the latter 
being the origin of the image. Itis the peculiar horse of the 
gods, always represented by the light that hovers round them. 
The days are imaged as the racing steeds (1. 155. 6 ). The footless 
maid, Usas, has come with feet; and stretching her head and 
speaking loudly with her tongue, she has gone downward thirty 
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steps (6.59.6). These steps are the days here. Usas, the 
daughter of the skies has a chariot, which Indra quelled and 
ruined to pieces, as she was rising up in her pride, “Indra 
crushed with his bolt the car of Usas rending her slow steeds with 
his rapid ones(2.15.6,7). This is the image of the gradual 
extinction of the dawn as the sun comes up. Her horse is white 
and fair ( 7, 77, 3). But the entire heaven itself ia a courser, and 
Indra or the sun its child ( 10, 73, 10 ), while savitar is the strong 
courser ( 10. 141, 5 ). 

‘The flowing soma is the immortal horse (9. 9. 6); but he is 
decked like a prize winning steed (9. 85. 5), and yet he goes to 
Indra to gather booty like a chariot (9. 90. 1); for victory and 
for glory he hastens like a horse (9.97, 25 ). The juice is sent 
to the sieve like a chariot horse, and the horse steps forward to 
the goal (9.36.1). The whole ninth book is full of images 
about the horse, the flowing soma, giving such an appearance. 

Agni is strong and impetuous like a war horse (1. 36. 8), 
while Indra is both a bull anda car (1. 54. 3). Agni is pleased 
like a strong steed ( 1. 69. 3 ), for he is the horse of the cloudy 
skies (1. 14,9). And yet he is also the car (5.18. 3). But his 
vigour is like a wide spreading net, and he goes like a powerful 
king with attendants ( 4. 4. 1 ). 

The war songs are full of beautiful images that impress 
the heart with the essential martial values and customs. To begin 
with, the soldiers are called the hunters (4.20.3). In his uni- 
form as the warrior seeks the lap of battle, his look is similar to 
that of the thundering rain-eloud ( 6. 75. 1 )). The string is the 
lady and her lover is the ear. As the soldier draws the string to 
his ear, she presses and holds her beloved in embraces, and 
whispers( 6. 79. 3). The two ends of the bow meet like a woman 
and herlover, and carry their child, the arrow, like mothers 
(6. 75. 4). The quiver is the father of many sons and daughters 
(6.75.5). From behind, the reins declare the will of the chario- 
teer( 6). The hoofs of the horses rain dust, The rathavahana 
that keeps the chariots in times of rest, is the oblation (8). The 
point of the arrow is made out of the horn of the deer, and so the 
poet pictures that the tooth is a deer, and the mouth iron, clothed 


in the feathers of an eagle (11,15). The brace, worn on the 
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archer's arm,compasses the arm with serpent windings ( 14). 
The arrows fall where they like, like boys before they are left with 
the lock of hair (16 ). And Vasistha has a similar imagery too. 
Turvasa who eagerly marched for battle to amass riches is like a 
fish urged by hunger (7.18.6). Those that fled from the battle 
field ran “ like cows unherded from the pasture, each clinging to a 
friend as chance directed ” (7. 18. 10 ). In the field they looked to 
heaven for help like thirety men (7. 33. 5), for the horizon was 
seen all dark with dust (7. 83.3), The swift horses of the deities 
are yoked by thought (1.14.6). This kind of imagery is profuse 
around the poets’ invitations to the deities. Its value is purely 
imaginative, for it is beyond sensual perception. It is not a 
creation of fancy, for the images of both the horses and their 
yoking live in the song. 

The horses are again the daughters of the car(1,50.9) and 
the two bay steeds are also “like two slight images of girls, 
undressed, standing high ’’( 4.32.23). But the pure bright rays 
of the sun are his red steeds (1. 72. 10). And to add to this, 
references to the war dances are not wanting in the text, The 
dancer Indra, has shattered ninety forts for his devotee ( 1. 130, 7 ). 
He is a dancer letting loose the floods and light (2. 22. 4), He is 
clothed in a beautiful garment, and he displays himself Jike an 
active dancer (6. 29. 3), The daughter of the sun mounts the car 
of the dancing heroes, the Aávins (6. 63. 5 ). 

Indra sharpended the edges of his bolt like & carving knife 
and hurled iton Ahi. He made the trees fall like a craftsman 
with an axe(1.130. 4) And the peculiar golden bolt is his 
friend (10. 50, 2 ) But, for the priests, the Vasatkara is the bolt 
(10. 144. 2), which is golden and can assume many forms and 
images like Indra, Vivasvàn's ten requested Indra and he threw 
down the water jar from the sky with the three fold hammer 
(8.61.8). The ten are the daughters of Vivasvan representing 
the. fingers or priests, and the hammer is the ray of light or 
lightning itself, 

The Maruts are great lovers of ornaments and they have a 
vivil physical description in the sarhhita. They have rings, 
spears, and daggers (1. 64, 10; 168, 3), and are born with glitter- 
ing speare (1.31.2; 37.2), which evidently are the flashes of 
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lightning. Considering the meaning of the tarn Maruts in 
classical literature, and their activity in Rgveda, the gorgeous 
description of these deities becomes relevant only when we 
conceive a great image. 

Agni guards the donor like a well-sewn armour (1, 31. 15). 
He has a lofty arrow (4. 3. 7) which is but lightning. He slays 
the demons like an axe; the stable things yield: to him like trees, 
and he is a skilled archer (1. 127. 3). The priests bring him near 
like an axe from a car (3.2.1). Man's secrificial food has 
sharpened him like an axe (3. 2,10). Ho flashes. forth like the 
keen axe (5.7.8) and his celestial axe is the thunder-bolt 
(5.32.10). To enjoy the beauty of his form, the poet beholds 
the deity’s rapid rush like the edge of an axe (5.48.4), His 
tongues are the sickles as he eagerly advances to the trees, He 
is driven by wind and speeds with teeth of flame (1. 58. 4,5). 
Like a herd that crops the grass, he shears the field with flashing 
teeth and a beard of gold (5.7.7). His tongue is a hatchet and 
he is an archer who whets his splendour like the edge of 
iron (6.3. 4 ). The wind blows upon his effulgent flames and 
drives them like the keen shafts of an archer (1.148, 4), He 
spreads his winged flames with his tongue (4. 4. 2). And again 
the earthly and heavenly powers of Indra unite as flag with flag 
in battle (1, 103. 1 ) 

(iv) Imagery from nccugations 

The imagery from the occupations is very frequent and has 
an air of tediousness around it. Apart from this tedium it is 
interesting in a way, as it gives an insight into the poetic touch 
pervading even the common place, Carpentry is the most resource- 
ful of all occupations in the vedic times form the point of view of 
imagery. Verse making is often compared to it (1. 61. 4; 94, 1; 
130. 6; 5.39.15). The songs are fair and well made like robes 
(5. 29.15), and the poet imagines a thought like a workman 
(3.38.1). In addition to this figure, carpentry plays a vital part 
in the syatem of images, Indra sharpened the edge of his bolt like 
a carving knife to hurl it against the foes (1. 130, 4). The wolf 
that threatened Trita crouched and slunk away “ contracting its 
limbs like a carpenter who bends over his work till his back 
aches” (1.105. 18) The soma drops are requested to bring to 
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the poets their wish as a carpenter brings his newly made wheel 
(9. 21,6). The capital joke on the carpenter is in the beautiful 
little song 9.112. The smith with the ripe and seasoned plants, 
with the feathers of the birds of the air. with the stones and with 
the enkindled flames, seeks him who has a store of gold (9. 112. 
2). The plants here stand for the arrows. 

Like a smelter, Trita fans Agni and sharpens him (5. 9, 5). 
Agni smelts the woods like a smelter (6.3.4). Just as a black- 
smith blows up his fire, melts his metal, and brings forth the 
objects, so did Brahmanaspati produce all the beings with blast and 
smelling ( 10, 72, 2). The divine Angirasas smelt like ores their 
human generations (4. 2, 17). Here smelting has ihe signific- 
ance of purifying and sanctifying. The arms of Vis$vakarman 
become wings in producing heaven and earth (10.81.3); with 
the wings he fans the flame and smelts. The conception of the 
world tree is dominant in the minds of the seers; and a poet is 
eager to know the tree and the wood that produced it, out of 
which heaven and earth are fashioned ( 10. 31. 7 ; 81. 4). 


Índra brought together the two worlds like a skin (8.6.5), 
but Agni made these two bowls, heaven and earth, part asunder 
like two sking( 6. 8.3). The deity rolled up darkness like a 
piece of leather (7. 62. 1). And Püsan is requested to “ bring 
the six, bound closely, like one who ploughs with the bulls brings 
the corn ” (1. 23. 15). The six are the seasons. The Aévins have 
ploughed the first harvest in the sky ( 8. 22. 6); they sowed and 
milked out the food for man ( 1, 117. 21 ). " The newest song is 
sung to the youthful purifying bulls like a tiller to his steers " 
(8, 20.19 ). The bulls are the Maruts that send the delicious rain. 

The sacrifice is treated many a time as weaving and spinning. 
The same imagery has also been applied to the song ( 1. 113. 17 ), 
and it only implies the dexterous weaving of the complex images, 
feelings, sensations and ideas into a single whole, Püsan weaves 
the raiment of the sheep and makes it beautiful (10. 26.6), As 
S&yapna observes, he has made the vesture all around pure and 
bright with his heat and light. Again itis said that the irreli- 
gioug obtain vak sinfully ; and spin out their thread in ignorance 
like spinsters (10. 71. 9),  Püsan is requested to sharpen the 
seers like a razor in the barber's hands (8.4.16 ) When the 
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wind blows on and fans Agni as he marches he shaves the 
earth as a barber does a beard (10. 142. 4). The shining 
bulls, Maruts, have overcome the challengers in every fight 
like celebrated boxers (8.20.20). The poet wishes that the 
soma drops might cheer Indra when they come to him like to a 
trafficker (8. 45. 14); for, he alone can know the value of their 
sincerity and devotion, and reward them deservingly. Yet Indra 


excels in strength all the usurers and traffickers that see the day 
(8. 55, 10), 


Just as a gambler piles up his earnings in a game, so Indra 
gained the sun (10. 43. 5), and won the advantage (10. 42. 9 ). 
The gods chastised the poets as a father punished his glambling 
son (2. 29, 5); but Indra seizes the riches of his enemy exactly 
like a gambler (2. 12, 4). On the eve of a battle the poet “calls 
on the Asvins for help in a luckless game” (1. 112. 24). This is 
a metaphor from dicing representing the diffieult-times. The 
dice itself is a swift moving horse (10.34,4). The dice is 
armed with goads and hooks, deceiving and tormenting the 
individuals (10. 34. 7). Like Savitar who is satyadharma, the 
troo) of the dice sports in joy; they do not bend even to the 
anger of the greatest, but on the other hand the king himself pays 
homage to them (10.34, 8) They are handless and force the 
man who bas the hands to serve them; like lumps of magic 
charcoal they are cast on the board, Though by themselves they 
are cold, they turn the heart to ashes (10. 34.9). The vedic poet 
has exhibited his extraordinary powers of imagination and 


pictorial powers while he said that the grave is the house of clay 
(7. 89.1). 


(v) Imagery from gold 


Pischel and Geldner observe that the two important things in 
Reveda are the search for gold, and the highly developed 
hetaerism!'. Though this is an exaggeration, still gold has 
occupied a prominent place in the figurative and practical spheres 
as well, At certain places gold and other terms meaning riches, 
do not seem to have that idea, but some aesthetic or spiritul happi- 
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ness. Probably the mystic experience of the sun has given rise 
to this figurative chain of ideas. 

Savitar is preeminently golden. He has a chariot decked 
with pearls and with a golden pole (1. 35. 4) He has 
golden eyes and hands (1. 35. 8 to 10; 22,5; 6.50.8; 7. 38,2). 
Like the thunderer Indra, he is golden armed (7.34.4). He is 
golden and sublime, and his arms stretch up to the extremest 
limits of the skies (7. 63. 4; 45. 2 ), The radiant sun is the fount 
of joy to all as he ascends the high shining floods with his golden 
hair (10. 37. 8, 9), Heaven has streams of golden hue, and earth 
the tints of green and gold: and between this golden pair, the 
golden one, the sun, moves ( 9. 44.3); and he is the golden bull 
that illuminesthe realms of light with his golden weapons and 
thunder (3.44. 4). The Maruts shine in their ears as the gold 
gleams above in the skies (5.61.12), This gold iz the sun. 


Indra has a golden coloured chariot (3.44.1; 1, 56.1). The 
fellies of the golden car of the A$vins scatter crops (1. 199.3 ). 
Their golden chariot has bright fellies and is drawn by vigorous 
horses ( 7. 69. 1). The seat, shaft, axle, wheels and reins are ali 
golden (8. 5. 28, 29). And seven gold horses, representing the 
rays of light, carry the sun ( 7. 60. 3), while the hymner himse'f 
is a gold girt horse ( 4. 2. 8). 

The Maruts deck themselves in glory having divine lightning 
on their hands and helms of gold on their heads ( 8. 7. 25 ), They 
have gold footed steeds, and golden swords ( 8. 7. 27, 32). Brhas- 
pati also shares the golden sword with them (7.97.7), while 
Püsan is the best wielder of the golden sword (2.42.6). The 
Maruts have golden chains on their breasts, and golden 
visors on their heads (5.54.11) They are lustrous in 
their bright robes as the golden ornaments lay on their beautiful 
limbs (1. 85. 3 ) Glittering ornaments and golden chains are 
on ‘their breasts, as the deer skins rest on their shoulders 
(1.166. 10*. They deck the universe with all ornaments and 
for a luminons show they accelerate their splendours ( 7. 57. 4 ), 
They have golden mantles (5.55.6 ) while Varuna wears a 
lustrous golden mail ( 1. 25. 13), The bolt of Indra is preeminent- 

..-ly-golden-(-8,-57,-3.),-though-Brhaspati-has an iron one. “The-song 
10, 96 plays with the derivatives of hr- from the beginning 
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to the end, signifying taking delight, loveable, tawny, green, 
yellow or golden. It is a song about the horses of Indra. 
Indra’s horses have golden tints(1). Heissung in the golden 
place, and has tawny steeds, He is offered the yellow drops (2). 
His bolt has the hues of iron and gold and is tawny. All forms 
of golden hue are set in Indra(3). The tawny-hued iron bolt 
had a yellow jaw (4). Indra’s hair is golden and he is gold-hued 
from birth (5). The gold hued goma drops run to gratify his 
wish (6,7). He is the iron one with yellow beard, hair, and 
jaws (8,9), and golden visors ( 12 ). 

Agniisa golden bearded youth (10. 46.5), and he is the 
golden hero that shines pure in his splendour (7. 10, 1). He is 
the golden reed among the streams ( 4. 58.5), presumably the 
celestial lightning. And the sun has a golden car, and jewelled 
neck (1. 122, 14 ). The Á$vins march on the paths of gold ( 8. 5. 
11; 8.1), and are termed Rudravartan! referring to the red and 
bright Heht.' Their car is decked with a sun-bright canopy 
with their golden forms (8. 8. 2). It has a triple seat and golden 
reins wandering throughout the universe ( 8. 22. 5, 9 ). 

In a famous riddla song we read that “One is brown and 
active youth ; he decks the golden one with ornament ” ( 8. 29, 1). 
And as Ludwig observes, "the yellow soma juice is itself an 
ornament to the gold on the priest's finger. "? Soma longs for 
gold and lows accordingly (9. 27. 4), and fingers that press it 
with golden rings probably are the glittering maids and glorious 
sisters (9.65.1). The priests cleanse this animal with gold and 
grasp it (9, 86.43). Men decked with gold decorate his golden 
tendril (9. 96. 2). And finally he becomes the golden coloured one 
(9 96, 24 ). 

(vi) Imagery from cattle and animals 


The Rgveda represents a simple civilization whose governing 
principle was the worship of beauty. Some scholars have charact- 
erised it as pastoral, But there is only the aureole of pastoralism 
breathing the spirit of freshness, innocence and spontaneity, 
around the songs collected in the text. Various types of animals 
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play an important part in the figurative language of the Vedic 
poets. This does not mean that it was a pastoral civilization, for 
it insists on the beauty in the natural. 

The Maruts eat up the forests like wild elephants as they 
assume their strength among the bright red flames ( 1. 64, 7 ). The 
elephant eats its firm hard food with swiftness ( 6. 4. 5 ), and this 
is the tree. Indra isa wild elephant invested with might and 
wielding the weapons like a dreadful lion ( 4. 16. 14 ). Indra 
cannot be compelled to do any thing like & wild elephant that 
rushes on this way and that, mad with heat; yet, the poet asks 
him to come to the draught (8, 33.8). And he that seeks Indra'g 
enmity will fight like a stately elephant ona hill (8. 45.5). 
This comparison has a vague air around it, When people decorate 
soma like a docile king of the elephants, he sits like a falcon in 
the wood (9. 57.3). As hunters follow two wild elephants, the 
seers invoke A$vins with oblations ( 10, 40. 4 ). 


The Maruts roar like lions, but are beautiful like antelopes 
(1. 64.8). This is a bizarre figure. They are clothed in robes 
of rain and roar like lions (3. 26.5). When parjanya fills the 
sky with the rain-cloud, the roaring of this lion echoes ( 5. 83. 3 ). 
Tvastar's worlds revere the lion ( 1. 95, 5), who is Agni himself, 
But he is born both as a lion and asa loudly bellowing bull 
(3.2.11). Paura advanced to the ambush to be captured like a 
lion ( 5. 74, 4). 

The demon is à dog (7. 104. 20). The foe is the dog that 
barks at him ( 1. 182. 4). He is the ass that brays in discordant 
tones (1. 29.5). The images of the animals play a prominent 
part in the poetic conceptions of the cloud, bull, soma and the 
like. There is an unsolvable riddle when the poet observed tbat 
“ the jackal drives the wild boar from the brushwood” ( 10. 28. 4, 
10,11). Brhaspati won with the help of the strong and mighty 
wild boars ( 10, 67. 7 ), which are undoubtedly the fierce Maruts. 

Tt is said that no other wild bull knows his drinking place 
like Indra (7. 98. 1). The Aśvins have to drink the juice like 
two wild bulla (8. 76. 1). Agni has fled from his duties in terror, 
like a wild bull from the bowstring of the hunter (10. 51, 6), 
Indra is requested to come to the soma offering and drink it like 
a thirsty gaura (1,16. 5). The mighty rain cloud is the gaura 
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animal formed with the waterflosds, It lows in the heavens, and: 
the seas of water have their origins here (1, 164. 41, 42.). The. 
Aávins that fly like starlings to the forest trees, like swans.that. 
travel on their way, and like a pair of hawks, come in search of 

soma like buffaloes (8. 35. 7 to 9). Again, curiously enough. we- 
read that the soma drops which are like waves of waters flow to 

the vats like the buffaloes to the woods(9, 33.1). Indra is to, 

come to soma like the thirsty gaura that goes to the deseri" 3 

water pool (8.4.3); aud he i is to drink the juice as a gaura, does 

a lake ( 8. 45. 24) And yet soma too is the wild bull, The sages 
longed to meet him; they approached to hear the bellow of the, 

wild bull (10. 123. 4) The bellow is the scund of the dropping, 

juice. And yet it is the wild buffaloe that Indra cooked. for hig 
parents ( 8 58, 15). 

Indra is the ram ( Vrsabha ) that hastens with his, troops, tha 
Marnts (1.10.2). He is the ram and the sea of wealth. that, 
fought valiantly (1. 51. 1). Heis the ram that finds the. light. of 
heaven (1.52.1; 8 86,12). Yet he once came to the son of. 
Kanya in the shape of a ram (8. 2, 40). The Vedic poet. wag often 
fond;of the word Vrsan and its derivatives; and the play upon 
this word is many times intentional At times it. is even used 
as a slang.’ Almost all the gods are spoken of as Vrsabhae, 
Indra, Agni, Sürya, Dyaus, Visnu, Rudra, Brhaspati, Parjanya. 
(4. 56. 1; 6. 49. 6), Préni (4, 3.10), the guiding deity of the year. 
(3. 56. 3), Maruts (5. 87, 1; 1. 64, 2 etc. ), Vata, the rain-eloud; 
(1. 79. 2; 164, 41), are all called bulls. Even the thunderbolt, is, 
a bull that waits constantly on Indra (10, 89. 9; 1. 131. 3). The 
chariot of the A$vins is a strong bull that comes like a cloud 
(1,181.6). Even.the institutor of the sacrifice and soma are, 
bulls (1. 164. 43). Vip&$ and Sutudri are not only a pair of-mares. 
and.cows but also bulls. The stars too are bulls (1. 105. 10); and so, 
are. the pressing stones (10, 94, 3, 6), The fuel is the lair of ihe bull, 
Agni( 4.1.12). The cloud is a wild boar shooting through the 
mountain (1, 61.7). They are the boars that rush with the tusks. 
ofiron(1. 88,5). But the cloud is also hound, a steed, and. a 
camel (8. 46. 28), these being the various creations of fancy. at 
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the appearance of the cloud driven by winds, Indra killed the 
ravening boar (8.66, 10) ; and yet soma is the boar that advances 
singing (9. 97. 9). 

The godless man ig often imagined to be the wicked and 
inauspicious wolf (1, 42. 2). The rim of the stone shakes soma 
like a wolf worrying sheep (8. 34. 3 ), There is always something 
dark and injurious associated with the wolf(1.183. 4) And 
even tothe wicked wolf, Agni.gave food (6.13.5; of, 7.68.8). 
The robber is a savage wolf that rends the sheep (7. 38.7; 8. 
55.8), The Adityas are requested to rescue them, the bound 
tliieves, from the mouths of the ravening wolves (8.5514). The 

. Agvins freed the quail from the jaws of the wolf (1. 112. 8; 116. 14; 
117.16; 10.39.13) The wolf was already swallowing it. 
Yaska believed that the wolf was the bright sun, This is an oft 
recurring image and the quail is the dawn swallowed by the 
dark night, The A$vins are the gods of light who rescued her, 
Purüravas and Urvas! refer to the ravenous and evil-omened 
wolves that will devour the hero ( 10, 95. 14, 15 ), These evidently 
imply the night, if Purūravas is the sun and Urvas! the dawn. 

: The wolf again plays a vital role in the ballad of Trita (1.105), 
".Torturing caves consumed him like the wolf assailing the thirsty 
deor,” Once while he was going, a red wolf saw him. It “ crept 
away contracting its limbs like a carpenter bending over his work 
till his back aches. According to the story in Brhaddevaté and 
other works, Trita and his brothers were chased by actual wolves, 
But Sayana reads the meaning of moon for vrka, and it is possi» 
ble that Trita is the sun. 

: The eagle leaves his talon as a snared lion leaves the trap ` 
that entangled him (10, 28.10). The spotted deer that move 
swift as thought have an important role in the conception 
ofthe Maruts, ‘Ifthe poets were immortal and Maruts mortal, 
then the singer will never be hated like an unwelcome deer ina 
meadow specially meant for the cows’ (1. 88. 5). Like the deer 
with unsubdued splendour the Maruts marched and lowered the 
hill that gives rain (5.54.5). The hill here is evidently the 
cloud, The other worshippers chase Indra with milk as hunters 
chase a deer (8, 2. 6); yot the deity prefers the poet’s imperfect 
offerings ajone, as they are sincerely offered. The soma juice 
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is like a swift deer ( 9. 32. 4) ; and yet the poet, invokes Indra to 
coms to the drinking place like a thirsty antelope ( 8. 4, 10). 

The Asvins bring the singers their honey like labouring bees, 
like bees into the hide that is inverted ( 10. 106. 10 ). The inverted 
waterskin is honey. “The bes bears the honey of the ASsvins 
in her mouth, as the maid carries it purified in her hand ', as a 
lady resorts to her secret appointed place with her lover (1040.6), 


(vii) Imagery from birds 


Birds of the air symbolise swiftness, flight into the unseen 
regions, soaring higher and higher. The Rgvedic poet who felt 
that he has to dive deeper and deeper into the locked-up mysteries 
of the universe began to picture even his Absolute as a 
bird. The birds have rays of light and are oven drawn by 
horses and reins. Agni fled in haste to the waters to conceal 
himself, and he pants like a swan sitting in the floods (1, 65. 5 ). 
The celestial horses of the sun reach the heavens and put forth 
their strength like swans in order (1. 163.10). Dadhikra is a 
swan that seats itself in light and purity (4. 40.5), and this 
swan is the Absolute, The ohariot of the Asvins is drawn 
by swans that are strong, gold pinioned and full of meath 
(4.45.4), And yet the Asvins have to fly like swans to 
the place where the soma juice is pressed (5.78.1t03; 
8. 35. 8) Soma makes every one sing his song lik» a 
swan (9.32.3); and yet the singers are the swans ( 9. 97, 8. ). 
The Maruts are the swans with purple backs that decorate 
the beauty of their forms in secret (7.59. 7). Finally, the 
sun who is the friend of the celestial waters is the swan (10. 
124, 9) The Aévins come with the swift vigour of the falcon 
(1. 118. 11; 5. 78, 4), And yet it is observed that they are 
roused by the song of praise like a young bird that sits rejoicing 
on the tree (10. 29.1). The streams of the rivers flow like birds 
to their resting places (2. 29.15). And yet these birds are over- 
come by another greater bird. Indra crossed the ninety nine 
rivers like a frightened hawk across the regions (1. 82, 14 ). Indra 
figures as the nest of a bird also. The poet flies to Indra like a 
falcon to his cherished eyrie (1.33.2). The most bizarra example 
is the coupling up of the bird and the horse. Aévins fly lke 
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‘faléGtis With their winged steeds (5. 74. 9), The horses of Indra 
come quickly like rivers down a descent, and like birds attracted 
to the bait, being held in by reins( 6. 46. 14). The sun is the red 
bird with strong wings entering the abode of the primeval father ; 
and yet he is a spotted stone placed in the midst of heaven (5. 42, 3) 
He is not only the bird ( 1. 72. 9 ), but also a horse. He isa bird 
that flew from below through the skies; he has an unsurpassable 
splendour and is a horse that hasa pleasant path ( 1.163, 6,7 ) 
Here it is the sacrificial horse that is figured both as the bird and 
as the sun. The celestial bird, sun, is also Sarasvat, the consort} 
‘of Savasvati (1.164, 42), The Supreme Being is “divyah as 
&uparno garutmàn " (1.164, 46), ' the divine beautiful wingad 
falcon.’ The figure of the falcon is symbolic of the speed and 
sonring up into the highest heavens. 
Agni protects the beloved and lofty place of the bird, sun 
(8.5.5). This lofty. place i is the altar, Angirasas have thrown 
open the cows’ stalls ; ;, and ihe best place of the earth is guarded 
by the bird (4, 5. 8 ). The cows’ stalls are only the regions of the 
“dawns, the cows representing either the dawns or their rays. 
‘Tet not the enemy snare by day the neck of that celestial bird, 
šin '' (6.48.17). Agni is" the sea, born many a time; be views 
“the hearts within us; he hides him in the bosom of the secret 
couple. The bird lives in the middle of the fountain, Inbabiting 
‘one‘dwelling place in common, the strong stallions and mares 
t&vé tome together " (10. 5. 1, 2). The secret couple represents 
‘tie two fire sticks. The bird is the sun and thesea the fountain 
is the atmospheric region, the source of light. The stallions are 
“the flames or rays of light, and the mares the waters of the firina- 
went. Throughout Agni is treated as the sun here. 

. Indra is identified with the sun, the red bird that had no nest 
$6 live in, even from the early days (10, 55. 6), And yet tlie two 
“pay steeds of Indra have pursued the tail plumes of the bird 
(10. 105.2). This is evidently an image of Indra chasing the 
Suh. The sun is the messenger of Varuna, the strong winged bird 

Mounting the heavens, This bird hastens to the home of Yama. 
Hè comes near the ocean like a spark looking up to the heaven 
With the aye of a vulture (10.123. 6,8). Tho flying horses of 
"Hé ASvins a-e the red birds (4. 43.6). They are the strong 
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pinioned swans swimming the floods for soma drops, and the 
A&vins come to the offerings like flies (4. 45, 4). 

Agni is the falcon of the sky (7.15.4). Soma is the falcon 
that dips into the jars, yet moving into the vats of wood roaring 
(9.67.14) Soma is the heavenly falcon-“‘divyah suparpah 7? 
(9.71.9). The Maruts also are the falcons of heaven (10. 92. 6). 
The story of the brirging of Soma by the strong pinioned bird, 
the falcon’s child, is too well known (10. 144. 4; 4, 26, 28). 

Agni is the bird of the firmament (2. 2. 4). Seven singers 
with five adhvaryus protect the beloved place of the bird, and the 
willing bulls rejoice them (3. 7. 7). The bird is Agni while the 
bulls are the priests, The stars are the birds of beauteous pinion 
that sit in the midst of the skies(1. 105. 11). And Parjanya ig 
the father of the mighty bird soma (9. 82. 3). The seers have to 
sing soma as a lover does to his beloved; and yet the soma settles 
in the goblets as a bird that flies to settle in the wood (9. 96. 23), 
Sora is the purple coloured eagle that looks down on the waters 
(10.30,2). It isthe eagle that has fled to the heaven; and the 
songs kiss the child, the gold hued bird (9.85. 11). Here soma 
is evidently the Moon. The beavenly eagle, soma, looks down 
(9, 97, 33 ) But the pressing stones also are conceived of as 
eagles, “The eagles have sent forth their cry aloft in heaven; 
in the sky’s vault the dark impetuous ones have danced” 
(10. 94.5). Yet Savitar has a strong pinioned eagle (10. 149, 3), 
which is probably the moon, 

There is a triplet about suparna in the great hymn of Dirgha- 
tawias (1.164, 20 to 22), Scholars and cirtics have variously 
interpreted the symbolism underlying the conception of the birds. 

“ There are two birds with beautiful wings closely associated 

in friendship and are colleagues, They have found shelter in 

the same treo, One of them eats the sweet fig tree’s fruit, while 
the other simply beholds without eating, The wise guardian of 
ihe universe is there where these fair birds eternally sing in 
the sacred assemblies; and he found his entrance into me. 

Upon the top of the tree where these birds eat the sweet 

fruit and where they all rest and generate their progeny, the 
à fig is luscious. None gains it who knows not his father" 
These birds refer to him who bas spiritual knowledge and to bim 
who has only the empirical knowledge. 


» 
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(viii) Naval imagery 

Ships and the crossing of the seas and the rivers are too 
well known to the seers, They took the ship to symbolise their 
getting over difficulties and bondage, sin and frivolity. At the 
impetuous march of the Maruts, the earth quivers and reels in 
terror just as a loaded ship that shakes lets the waters in ( 5. 59. 2 ). 
But over the broad fields of the skies they drive along like ships 
(5.54.4) Further we are told that the ASving launched four 
ships and saved the son of Tugra, who was cast headlong into the 
waters and consequently plunged into the deep darkness (1. 
182.6). “Tugra left Bhujyu in the cloud of waters and the 
A$vins brought him back in animated vessels, traversing the air, 
unwetted by the billows” (1.116. 3), and it wasa ship with 
hundred oars (1.116.5). Sürya climbed up the lustrous ocean 
yoking his fair backed tawny steeds; but the wise have drawn 
him like a ship through the waters, and the floods yielded 
(5.45. 10), Pisan’s golden ships march across the ocean lying 
in the atmospheric region (6. 58. 3). Here the ocean is only the 
firmament, 

“Varuna placed Vasistha in a boat; and they both together 
embarked on the same ship and urged it into the midst of the ocean. 
As they rode over the ridges of the waters, they swung within 
that swing and remained happy " (7. 88. 3, 4), The thought of the 
poet is dispatched to Indra as by a boat over the rivers (8. 85. 11 ). 
Soma sends forth his voice like one who drives his boat ( 9. 95,2). 
The poets "send sweet speeches to Indra and with hymns they 
speed them like the boats through the waters ” (10. 116. 9), They 
further Indra like a ship and set themselves to the chariot-pole 
of strength (1.131. 2) They want boats with moving -feet 
and constant oarage (1. 140. 12), and this image represents the 
‘sacrifice, 

Many & time do the peets speak of the over-coming of troubles 
and difficulties as crossing the waters safely with a ship. Varuna 
and Mitra are requested to bear them over trouble as a ship over 
waters (7.65.3). The Vasus have to carry them beyond all 
trouble and distress borne in their ship (8. 18,17). Soma will 
carry them away with skill as in a boat over waters (9, 70. 10). 
Agni has to bear them over all woes and dangers as in a boat 
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across & river (5, 4.9). The Gods have to transport them over 
many troubles as over water-floods in ships (1. 97. 8; 8. 72. 3), 
for “the ships of truth have borne the pious men across” (9. 
73.1) And the poet is eager to safeguard his well-being, for he 
requests: “ Let not the sinful tyranny of any fiercely hating foe 
smite us, as billows smite a ship” (8. 64. 9 ). 


' The sacrifice is many a time treated as a ship, and so is the 
hymn. The final stroke appears in depicting the funeral pile. 
The spirit of the dead child mounts a new and wheelless car, 
having only one pole and turning every way. This he fashioned 
mentally (10. 135.3) by being burnt on the pile The saman 
followed close the car that has rolled to them from the sages, 
and is laid together on a ship (10, 135.4). The ship is the 

. funeral pile. 


` "The blending of the martial and the naval imagery is very 
happily achieved in 1.48.3: “Usas has dawned; she is the 
goddess, driving forth the cars, which fix their thoughts on her, 
as she approaches, like the seekers of glory on the floods " The 
appearance of the dawns sets the cars and the ships in action 
after their anchoring during the nights. 


(ix) Imagery of the sea 


The sea has a unique part to play in the Revedic imagery. 
The poet saw the sea below on earth. But the atmospheric 
regions which sent forth rain through the clouds are conceived 
as similar to the seas. The entire atmospheric reigons have 
become a sea mainly because of the unfathomable nature of the 
universe, Itis profound. Further, the poets usually speak of a 
tree that stood fixed surrounding the sea. The son of Tugra 
clung to that praying for the aid of the Asvins, who bore him 
off safely "like twigs, of which some winged creature may take 
hold ” (1.182. 7). The heaven is a leafless and shadowless tree, 
overshadowing the earth (10, 27. 14). 


Indra himself is the flood (1.11.6), the sea of plenty. Savitar 
is the child of the waters (1. 22. 6; 6, 50. 13). Agni is the offspr- 


ing of the floods (1. 122. 4), and sits on the earth with precious 
things (1, 143. 1), This child of waters (3. 9. 1) neighs loudly 
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like 8 charger.; yet he has the flaming hair that destroys. the 
forests (5 41. 10), “ Like: a rushing flood loosed quickly, Agni 
burns the deserts, like a guilty thief (6, 19. 5 ). 


The poet has produced the noblest song from his soul like the 
rain from the cloud (7.94.1). The floods of heaven descend on 
the frogs that lie in the pool’s bed as on a dry skin ( 7. 103. 2), 
The warring heroes can conquer any foe like the fierce water~ 
flood, repelling the furious ones ( 8. 25, 15). The waters of the sky 
are the doors that are to be opened (8. 5. 21). The mansion of the 
Kkvins i ig constructed above the sea (8, 10. 1 ) The bolt of Indra 
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lieg deep i in ‘the o ocean surrounded by the waters (8, 89. 9 ) The 
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s08. ig again, symbolic of the. unfathomed greatness (7. 33, 8) The 
seers enhanced i ilie might of Indra who spread Limsélf like, an, 
ocean (8. 3, 4), Ali men bow down to Indra as rivera to the sea 
(8. 6. 4). The songs make Indra strong as rivers swell the ocean 
(8. 6. 35; 87. 8). The rivers ‘are viewed ag horses or mares. “Sindhu. 
nioves on like a dappled mare that is beautiful ( 10. 15. 1) She. has, 
yoked her light-rolling car drawn by horses (10. 75. 9). Vipài, 
and, Sutudri ‘swiftly move like two contending mares with loosened, 
rein, and like two bright cows that lick their calves (3. 33. i ) 
They move to the ocean as if they were on their chariots (3. 33. 2), 
They give way to the poet by bending low like a mother that 
sucks her child, and like a maiden that yields an embrace to her 
lover (3.33.10). And yet they area pair of bulls (3. 33.13). 
Sindhu rushes on bellowing like a bull, and like floods of rain, that. 
fall from the clouds (10. 75, 3). The roaring rivers run to sindhu 
like mothers to their calves, and like cows with their milk; yet, 
sindhu leads these rivers like a warrior king his armies ( 10. 75, 4). 


The floods have caught the colour of Varuna like womenfolk 
as they shone ( 10. 124, 7). The sun moves in friendship with 
the celestial waters, being the friend of the floods ( 10. 124. 3). 
Soma is the sea, as both bring forth the rain ( 9. 86. 29 P? Agni is 
the sea holding the treasures (10.5.1). The name of the Maruts 
extends, like a sea(8, 20.13). Indra receives the rivers that 
are. spread: every where, like a watery ocean (1, 55. 2), All the, 
sacrificial viands wait on Agni as the seven mighty rivers, seek 
the, ocean (1. 11. 7). The viands hold, Agni as floods hold, an 


tit 
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island (1. 169. 3). Soma fills Indra to the brim like the ses 
(1.52. 4), Finally Indra’s belly is made similar to the ses 
(1.30.3). Yet Indra was filled full with splendour as a jar with 
water (4, 20.6). Vrtra, after he was quelled by Indra lies like a 
bank-bursting river; the waters take courage and flow above 
him (1. 32. 8), The waters flow into the throat of Varuna as if 
it were a pipe with ample mouth (8.58.12), The throat of 
Varuna is the sea to which all the rivers flow. The soma drops 
flow to Indra as rivers to the sea ( 8. 81. 22 ). 


The chariot of the Asvins travels in the sea (1. 30. 18), and 
round the sea of air (1. 180. 1 ). They are the sons of the sea, and 
yoke their car to come to the other shore in the ship of the songs, 
The'heaven's wide vessel is their own; and their chariot waits 
on the flood’s shore (1. 46, 2, 7, 8), The horse, symbolised as tha 
gun, neighed springing into life and proceeding from the sea (1. 
163. 1), the atmospheric region. The teams of the horses belong- 
ing to the Maruts speed on the extremest limit of the sea ( 1. 167, 
2), the skirts of the sea of air. The Maruts travel through the seas 
(5.73.8). “ They bathe their steeds and hasten through the firma- 
ment; they spread abroad their radiance through the sea of 
cloud” (5. 59.1). Agni is born in the floods (8, 43. 28), as lightn- 
ing. The poet requests the waters to give him the most auspicious 
juice like mothers in their affectionate love (10.9.2), Soma 
delights and joys in their waters as a young man with fair and 
pleasant damsels (10,30.5). And again the waters are "the 
maidens that low to the youthful gallant soma who comes with 
love to them who yearn to meet him *’ (10. 30. 6). 


(x) Imagery of the cloud 


The mountain and the cloud often collide in the imagery and 
become identical in treatment. At times there seems to be a cons- 
cious pun on the words. The cloud becomes a rock, a fort, a 
prison in which the waters are arrested. The whole atmospheric 
region is the cow, whose udder is the cloud-mountain, The waters 
become the milk, Indra has unclosed the prisons of the waters 
and seized the treasure in the mountain ( 1.51.4) Soma will 
burst the cask of heaven that holds the waters ( 9.74. 7), The 
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cask is the rain cloud. And yetitissaid: “The falcon pressed 
within the iron fort rushing with the swiftness of thought; the 
falcon went to heaven and brought the Soma to the thunderer” 
(8.89. 8). Thisiron fort is the picture of the cloud in which 
Soma wasimprisoned. Agni has to preserve his worshipper from 
pain and trouble in the iron forts (1.58.8). Apam napat lives 
at a distance in forts that are constructed as strongholds of men. 
(2. 35. 6). Again, with harnessed team like heroes over-coming 
froops, the friendly Maruts, laden with their water-casks, 
let the spring flow, and when impetuous they roar, they 
inutidate- the earth - "with floods of pleasant meath (5, 54.-8), 
Brháspati has burst the stony barriers of thé prison accompanied’ 
by friends: who sang in swanlike voices; and he speaks to the’ 
cattle in thunder- (10. 67.3). This isa complex figure. Indra 
cleaved his i enemy's forts into pieces with his sharp bull (1. $3. 13), 
the ‘thunder bolt, : He broke the solid forts of Pipru (1.51.5; 10 
198. $): and these are a covering veil extended over the earth 
(1.33. 8). ‘Indra destroyed hundred forts, ninetynine forts and 
the like, of his enemies ( 1. 53. 8 ), and these impregnable castles 
(1.61.5;6.31. 4; 1.102. 7) are no other than the clouds that 
iniprison the waters, With his bolt and- power, Indra shattered 
the forts cf the Dasas (1.103.-3), With triumphant valour Indra: 
broke the autumnal forts and made the water floods his own 
CE 131. 4); As Muir has observed, “these forts are the brilliant 
battlemented cloudeastles. "! Indra broke down seven autumnal 
forts and stirred the billowy floods (1. 174. 2; 6. 20. 10). 
Indra destroyed the forts and scattered the Dasas that lived in 
darkness ( 2. 20.7 ). The ancients burst forth even the firmset 
fortresses, the mountains, with song (1.71.2.). And yet the 
lofty Indra is like a mountain in ‘his native strength 
(4.20. 6:) . He waxéd in strength like a mountain on firm basis 
(1.52:2) The stronger Indra transfixed the wild boar, shooting 
through the mountain (1. 61. 7) The boar is a symbolic 
representation of Vrtra, the mountain being the huge cloud that 
has enveloped vrira,? And yet we are told that the Angirasas 
cleft the stalls and disclosed the cowstalls (4.16.6). Boing. 
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praised Indra burst the mountain ( 6. 32. 2 ). “ Craving the cows, 
rushing against the mountain led on by law with holy-minded 
comrades, Indra broke the never broken ridge of Vala " ( 6. 39, 2). 
Usas has’ unbarred the portals of the mountsin (7. 79. 4). The 
teaming milch cows of dawn were hid in the mountain stable, the 
firm, solid, compact and enclosing stable (3.1.13, 15). The cows 
were held fast within the rock ( 6. 43. 3), and- the waters. burst 
as under the girdling rock ( 4. 18. 6 ). 


At the birth of Indra "ihe steadfast ovata shook» in 
agitation; the waters flowed and the deserts were flooded”. (4.17.2). 
When the Maruts harnessed. the spotted deer to their chariots, the 
torrents of the dark-red stormy cloud rush forth and moisten the 
earth with water-floods like a skin(1.85.5). These Maruts 
“bathe their steeds and hasten through the firmament, and spread 
abroad their radiance through the sea of cloud " (5. 59: 1-); And 
yet they shine amid the mountain-clouds ( 8. 7. 1), rend the limbs 
of Vrtra and split the mountain clouds ( 8. 7. 23 ). 


Soma is said to be the celestial strengthener of the mountain 
(9. 71. 4) And yet we are.told that Agni has to protect 
the poet from old age, for it impairs the beauty of the body like a 
gathering cloud (1. 71. 10 ). Indra directed upwards the roots of 
the trees ( 10, 73.5), The cloud is the tree whose fruit is the rain. 
“In the mid-air's expanse Agni has golden tresses ; he is a raging 
serpent like the rushing tempest; he is refulgent and knows the 
morning" (1. 79. 1). Here Agni’s three represenative forms in 
_ the three regions are imaginatively depicted. The golden tresses 
symbolise the shining rays of the Sun who is sometimes spoken 
of as golden-haired. The serpent is the picture of lightning. 
Bhrgus served Agni in the home of the waters (2, 4. 2). The 
, Cloud is the home for the lightining, The Maruts followed: close 
. like laughing lightning from the sky (5. 52. 6 3» Agni, the blessed 
sovereign of the earth and heaven, is brought out of the mountain 
(7.6.2). The mountain is the cloud and Agni is the. lightning 
here, Rodas!, the consort of the Maruts, is often said | to symbolise 
lightning. She has loose tresses and heroic spirit with the cloud 
like motion and refulgent aspect ( 1, 167. 5). 
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(xi) Imagery of the cow 


The cow is the most important feature of Rgvedic imagery. 
It symbolises milk, skin, bowstring, strainer, plenty, virgin, 
Dawn and so many other things. Agni "plants his footsteps on 
the lofty ridges of the broad earth ; his red flames lick the udder” 
(1.146. 2), The udder symbolises the clouds of the sky. Maruts, 
who are “the restless shakers, drain the udders of the sky, and 
wandering round, fill the earth with milk ” (1. 64, 5). Dawn 
comes like a milch cow and the flames of Agni rise up to the 
‘heavenly vault like birds flying uptoa branch(5.1.1) The 
milch kine. came out from the streaming udder ( 4.22. 6). Rudra 
protects the secret of the cows (5, 3.3). Usas is often the mother 
bf the cows (5, 45. 6) and the cows are the rays, The heavenly 
udder is full of libations for Indra (10.100.11), It is the 
cloud in the sky. And yet the firmament itself has become the 
udder in their imagery. From the udder that is fastened over 
the earth, Indra poured milk into the cows and herbs ( 10. 73, 9). 
Food spreads forth in the earthly udder ( 4. 7. 7 ), which is the 
altar. The poets wish that their bond be by the place of Agni’s 
udder (4.10.8). Both the simple buyer and the clever seller 
milk out the udder (4.24, 9). Both try to make out as much as 
they can out of the bargain; and the udder plausibly be said to 
symbolise the sacrifice. The poet wishes that arunapsavah might 
‘carry the dawhs to the soma juice (1.49.1). The arunapsavah 
‘are, as Sdyana correctly observes, the purple cows symbolising 
the dark-red clouds." With her purple beams the dawn uncovers 
the night with great light glowing like a billowy sea of milk” 
(2. 34. 12). Again we read: “ Laid like an arrow on the bow the 
hymn hath been loosed, like a young calf to the udder of ifs dame, 
ås one who comes first with full stream she is milked ; thus soma is 
impelled to this man’s holy rites " (9. 69. 1). The song is let loose 
to Indra as a calf is sent to the udder of the cow. The same calf 
is also said to be an arrow and the cow the .bow. Soma satin the 
ancient gathéring place milking the heavenly udder for dear meath 
(9. 107. 5). “The stones press the juice and drain the sap; they 
exhaust the udder's store to fill the beaker as the men purify 
oblations with their lips” (10. 76.7). The store of the udder is 
the juice of the soma plant. 
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When Agni fled from his duties the gods discovered the place 
where he hid like a thief lurking in a dark cave with a stolen cow 
(1.65.1) Here the dark cave is the symbolic image of the 
abyssmal waters. Agni chooses and transmutes all the 
juices he swallows into sweet food just like the udder 
of the cow (1.69.3). All the things which the cow eats finally 
become milk, Indra flung his deadly bolt against the mother of 
Vrtra ; the mother was above, the son was under ; and Dànu lay 
like a cow boside her calf (1.32. 9), Yet Indra has to rend 
the joints of Vrtra like those of an ox (1.61.12). The poets 
request the Gods to set them free from affliction as they 
have loosed the cow that was bound by the foot ( 4.12.6), The 
cow is the symbol of the man who is in the bonds of sin. 


Indra allowed the floods to go free like imprisoned cows 
(1.61.10). And yet it is said that Indra found the cows in the 
cave (1.6.5), and burst the mountain for them (1. 7. 3). He 
disclosed the cow stall for the Angirasas (1, 51. 3). Brhaspati 
cleft the mountain and found the cattle; the heroes shouted in 
triumph with the cow (1. 62, 3). He cleaves the cow-stall and 
finds the light (2. 23. 3), And Usas is the cow rising with her 
calf, the sun (1.160.7). Agni &nd soma recovered the stolen 
cows (1. 93. 4). The conscious dawns went forth to meet the 
arrival of Indra, the master of the cows (3.31.4) To the cow’s 
master the cows come inquiring, and the hymns eagerly come to 
soma.( 9. 97. 34). " One, moving not away, supports six burthens; 
the cows proceed to him, the True, the Highest. Near stand three 
mighty ones who travel swiftly; two are concealed from sight, 
and one is. apparent ” ( 3. 56. 2 ). 


The teeming. milch kine of dawn are hid in the mountain 
stable (4.1.13), The unripe cow advances bearing ripe milk; 
all the sweetness which is made for our enjoyment is gathared in 
the Heifer (3. 30.14), Curiously enough we hear that the milch 
cow was established with the divine forms of the strong bull 
(3.38. 7) The cow is the dawn, and the bull is the sun, The 
dawns are the bright red mother cows with the purple beams 
of light; the red cows have been yoked (1, 92, 1, 2). 
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The teeming milchkins of the dawn were hid in the mountain 
stable, in the firm and compact mountain (4. 1. 13, 15) 
Usas is the mother that threw open the stall of the cows ( 5. 45.6; 
7, 77. 2), She destroyed the strong forces and gave the cattle; 
the cows were lowing as they greeted the morning (7. 75. 7). 
“She has sent out her sheen with beauteous oxen. As Savitar 
spreads up his arms, her cattle closely shut the darkness and give 
forth their lustre (7. 79. 1, 2), The Angirasas disclosed the cow 
stall ; and floods streamed for them as before( 7, 90. 4), There are 
also the white cows that shine in the sphere of the Gods (5. 64. 7°), 
These are the white clouds of the morning. Indra loosed the 
mountain in genuine wrath so that the Brahma can easily find 
the cattle (10. 112. 8). The milch kine sprang forth from the 
streaming udder (4. 22. 6), Here the milch kine are the streams 
of rain and the udder is the cloud. Mitra and Varuna cause to 
flow all voices of the cow stall (5.62.2). The stall is the region 
of the rain in the atmosphere, the cow being the raincloud. Rudra 
guards the ‘seoret of the cows(5, 3.3). It is the udder of the 
cloud. The milch cows hasten to their object and come with 
liquid sweetness (5. 43.1). Hereisa picture of rivers. “The 
movements of the gliding wind come hither ; like cows the springs 
are filled to over-flowing ; born in the station of the lofty heaven 
the bull has loudly bellowed in this udder” ( 7. 36. 3), The bull is 
Parjanya and the udder is the firmament. “The sun has spread 
his lustre; hither came the cow’s mother, conscious, from. the 
stable, to streams that flow with biting waves to deserts, Heaven 
is established like a firmset pillar" (5. 45. 2 ). ‘He snorts, and the 
cow lows as she clings to him that sheds the rain’ (1,164. 29). 
The cow is the cloud that clings te Parjanya. Again one poet 
observes, “ there stood the milehkine with full-laden udders, and 
both are the paired mighty mothers of the wondrous Agni'' (3, 1. 7). 
The mighty mothers are Heaven and Earth and the cows are 
the rain clouds, There are the milch kine that have no calves, 
but storm downwards yielding rich nectar(3. 55.16). As Usas 
comes with all her beauty, the cows follow her path approaching 
with full udders (10, 172. 1). Indra milked the dry cows of the 
mighty master (4. 19, 7). The clouds are the cows that were not 
allowed to be milked by the master Vrtra. The milchkine of the 
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Maruts are never dry (5.55.5). The Maruts have their own 
cows (1. 38. 2), probably the rain-clouds. The mileh-oows bellow 
loud swimming in the waters (7. 42, 1). These are the clouds in 
the watery atmospheric region, and they have a bearing on the 
mixing up of the milk and water with the Soma juice. “For the ` 
brown coloured Soma, the cows have poured un-perishable oil 
and milk'from the sublimest heights" (9. 31. 5). Oil and milk 
symbolise the sweet fetrilizing rain. Soma approaches the myste- 
rious place of the cow (9. 71. 5), which is the udder representing 
the cloud. | : d 
Trita found Agni on the forehead of the cow (10. 46.3) The 
cow is tlie cloud, and Agni is the lightning here. Indra set within 
the cows the white milk, and milk and Soma in the udders (10. 49. 
10). The cows that have milk and Soma are probably the clouds. 
Agni is the luminous calf that is not bound by any one (8. 61.5), © 
The calf is the lightuing and the mother is the oloud. Agni is the 
strong and undecaying calf(10. 8.2), From the head of the fair - 
bird the cows draw milk; they wear his vesture and drink the 
waler with their foot (1. 164, 7). The bird is the Sun and- the 
cows that draw the milk are the solar rays. Indra dis-elosed 
the' wealth in the cows; he cleft the hill that formed & wide 
receptacle to enable the cows to come out(8,45.28,30) The 
cows are the streams of water issuing from the rain, the hill 
being the cloud. The waters stayed like cows held by the robber l 
under the control of Ahi ( 1, 32. 11). And yst many a time the 
cow is used to represent the vasativari waters. Soma has 
impregned the cows that long to meet their lord (9. 19, 5). 
The twenty one milch cows in the eastern heaven have poured 
the milk for soma (9.70.1). “Soma has dis-covered the hidden: 
nature, the cows’ concealed and most mysterious title ” (9.87.3). 
Indra brought forth the cows from the Dragon to Trita ( 10. 48. 2 ). 
In all these places the picture of the waters is represented by the 
cow. The waters of the river also are said to be milk, Tho river 
Sarasvati has milk (6. 61, 14). 
< Both ‘the beautiful cows come together to their common 
youngling and spread forth in all directions ( 1. 146. 3). The 
cows are the heaven and the earth; the child is Agni The’ 
heaven and the earth are the cows and spouses of Visnu and they" 
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yield nectar (3. 6. 4). The two cows, the mother and the 
daughter, meet and suck their nectar (3.55.12). These may be 
heaven and earth, but more probably night and day. These 
milehkine give their milk to law (4, 25,10), These heaven and 
earth are cows that spread afar sending out their loud voices 
(8.59.4). Looking at these two mother cows, the steer, Soma, 
goes roaring on his way like the Maruts (9.70.6) Soma 
brought forth the red refulgent watery cows out of the rocky 
cave with his might; he mastered the stable full of cows 
and steeds (9, 108.6). Brhaspati discovered the lowing cows in 
the cave, and drove them out of the mountain, like a bird’s young 
one after the disclosure of the egg (10. 68.7). Indra slew Vrtra 
like an axe that fells the tree, and dug out the rivers. He cleft 
the mountains like a new made pitcher and brought forth the 
cows with his friends, the Maruts (10. 89. 7 ). 


The cow further symbolises the earth, the cow’s place being - 
the altar (1. 158. 2). The priest and the sage Sun have milked 
every day for bright milk the colourad cow and the prolific 
bull (1. 160.3). The Sun has milked the dew from his mother 
earth, and father heaven. Brhaspati has brought the cow of every 
colour ( 1. 161. 6). This is the fruitful earth restored to youth by 
the gods of the seasons, The poet saw the form of the sacrificial 
horse eager to win food for it at the station of the cow (1, 163. 7 ). 
“The hymns shone brightly from the seat of worship; the bull, 
the child of Heifer, came to the cow, bellowing arose and has 
pervaded the regions. Indra made the cow, and he became the 
ruler of heaven (10. 111. 2,3), The bull is Indra, his mother Aditi 
being treated as a cow. He came to the milk that is to be mixed 
with the Soma juice: and finally, he made the cow, the earth, 
The mother was yoked to the carpole of the boon cow; the calf 
lowed, and looked upon the mother ; the cow wears all the shapes 
in three directions (1. 164. 9). Earth is the mother and the cow 
that supplies milk for the sacrifices, while the cloud isthe calf 
here. The poet requests Indra to allow the cow to pour with 
inexhaustible udder a thousand streams and milk (10.133, 7). 
Here it is the heaven that is pictured ag & cow. The great eternal 
was born in the home of the cow (3.55.1). This is the mystical 

and the cosmic cow of the firmament whence comes the sun, 
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The cows of the clouds have poured forth imperishable milk 
for Soma (9, 31.5). The Soma juice is milked from the stems 
and clothed in a raiment of milk (8. 1. 17). The cows have sung 
in joy to Soma as a woman to her lover (9. 82.5). Soma goes in 
a stream seeking the cows (9. 98, 3), It is almost customary for 
the poets to speak of the cow mixing with Soma, instead of their 
milk, " Soma wanders and comes near the cow’s mysterious place, 
even the place which his inventions have produced (9. 71.5). 
This mysterious place is the udder, the cow evidently symbolising 
the heaven: and the udder isthe cloud. The mother heaven 
stands loosed and her youngling Agni is feeding. She has lowed 
loudly licking another's off-spring, the Sun. And tke poet asks, 
" in what world has the cow laid down her udder?” (10, 27. 14), 
Here the cow is the heaven, her udder being the rain cloud. And 
yet the sun too is a cow. Indra is requested to “ make visible 
the cow’s beloved home to the bright golden Sun” (10. 96. 11). 
The cow is the Sun, his home being the universe which is ilIlumi- 
ned by him with the aid of Indra. The Sun is the calf of the earth 
(3. 55,14). The sages have woven the seven threads up above 
the yearling calfto form a web (1. 164. 5). The calf is the Sun 
and the threads are the metres. The cow rises bearing her calf 
on foot (1. 164,17), Usas is the cow, the young rising sun being 
her calf, The poet postulates a riddle, that “every one knows. 
Usas to be the mother of the Sun, but who is the father of this 
calf? " (1, 164, 18). 


The cloud is the udder ofthe sky and the milk is the rain 
coming from it (1. 64. 5.7). The Maruts bring milk in abundance 
to the worshipper (1.166, 3). “ When Varuna wishes milk he 
moistens the sky, the land and the earth to her foundation. 
Then the mountains clothe them at once in the raincloud; and the 
heroes loose them ” ( 5, 85, 4). The mountains picture the clouds, 
and the heroes the Maruts, And yet the Maruts are the dappled 
cows that pour from the great cask, the watery cloud, three lakes 
of meath for Indra (8. 7. 10). As they march, the cows lick one 
by one each other's head (8, 20. 21 ), and the cows are the Maruts 
that rush forth speedily pervading the regions. Thus the rain 
often Lecomes milk in the imagery ofthe vedic poets. The pivot 


of the chariot in the intericr is balmed with milk, and the kind- 
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red of the cows will help the poet (8.20.8), The kindred are 
the Maruts, the cow being Práni. As Agni rests on the seat of 
Rta, the cow alone proceeds to him on her way (3.7.2). The 
cow is the goddess of speech or prayer that approaches Agni. 
With fine discernment, Visvamitra’s thought has discovered the 
cow that wanders free without a herdsman (3 57.1). They 
comprehended the earliest name of the milch cow and found the 
twenty one noble forms of the Mother. (4.1.16). The numbers 
refer to metres and the cow is speech. Varuna spoke to the poet 
the twenty one names borne by the cow (7. 87. 4) which evidently 
refer to speech. This speech, Vak, is the cow ( Dhenu ) (8. 89. 11). 
Soma is the bull that bellows; the cows, the goddesses, approach 
the God's own resting place (9. 69. 4), The song is both the cow 
and a goddess, being divine. Milk streams forth at the central 
point of worship when all the assembled lifted up their voices 
(8. 12. 32). The song sung for Agni is a mileh-cow that yields what 
all the poet wills (2. 2. 9). The poet approaches with reverence 
Night and Morning like a cow that is gocd to be milked ( 1. 186. 
4) The cow is the poet and the milk is the song. Seven sisters 
sing in unison and in them are treasured the names of the seven 
cows (1.164.3). Tho seven sisters may be the seven rays of light 
or the seven priests, while theseven cows are the seven tones of 
music or the seven metres. 


(xii) Imagéry from Nature and Love 


Nature has not left the imagery of the Rgvedic poets, They 
lived in nature and sang of the beauty of theseen and un-seen 
aspects of nature. But the Vedie account of nature differs from 
that of the classical literature, in that the former is not stereo- 
typed. It is closely intertwined with the main theme and adds 
grace and dignity. The poets never took nature as it is to imitate 
her. But they gave an entirely figurative clothing to it. Thus they 
speak of the stars and the Sun as bulls and birds. The Moon is 
a lover and the stars and moonlight are his beloveds. Even the 
sun isastar. The year is a grand wheel and the seasons and 
months are the spokes. The seasons are twins, and the days and 
nights are children, Heaven and Earth are the grand parents 
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and painters, Day and night are sisters and lovers, The poets 
drag in the imagery taken from women to this imagery, and 
bequeath a rich poetic heritage, 


Agni, the friend of the house, has decked the vault of heaven 
with Stars (1. 68, 5), The Maruts made a display of their glitter- 
ing ornaments, like the heaven with stars( 1, 87. 1 ). The stars are 
the bulls that stand on high in the midst of the mighty heaven 
(1. 105. 10 ). In the dwelling place of Visnu there are many horned 
and nimble oxen. Here is an evident reference to the twinkling 
rays of the stars. The stars sre the birds of beauteous pinion. 
The sun is the star of all the gods and is established to fill the 
heaven and earth with food (6. 61. 6), The sun draws up the 
water which again descends to the earth and fertilises it, 
The refulgent star, sun, pours down his beams along with the 
dawns (7.81.2). He is the star of old (7. 86.1), the ancient star 
that wanders on for ever (10, 88.13). He is the star of heaven 
(10.111. 7). “To fair goals travel two, unlike in semblance; 
each in succession nourishes an infant; one bears a Godlike babe 
of golden colour; bright and fair shining is he with the other '' 
(1.95.1), The two are day and night, their children being the 
sun and the moon. The ancient fathers were lifted up on high as 
heads of heaven (9. 69.8); and these are moon and stars, With 
beautiful wings in heaven the moon runs in the waters (1,105.1), 
The waters are those of the atmospheric region, or they may 
possibly refer to the reflection of the moon in the waters of the 
well where Trita lay. The moon has his place in the lap of the 
stars (10, 85.2). Hae is the youthful lord of the night living with 
all the celestial dames (10. 92, 14), 


Varuna knows the twelve moons with their offspring and the 
moon of later birth (1. 25, 8), The moons are the months, the 
last being the thirteenth or intarcalary lunar month. The offspr- 
ing of the moons are the days. The year is the wheel formed 
with twelve spokes; it revolves round the heaven and is not 
weakened even by the length of time. To these are joined in 
pairs the seven hundred and twenty sons, which are evidently 
the days and nights (1, 164, 11), 
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The year is the five footed father of twelve forms, and he 
mounted on the seven-wheeled and six-spoked car (1. 164. 12). 
All these refer to the seasons. It is a five spoked wheel, whose 
axle is not heated, whose nave is unbroken (1. 164,13). Ten 
draw this wheel being yoked to the farstretching ear-pole ( 1. 164. 
14); these are the regions of space. And again it is said that:— 
“The six seasons are the six twins and the thirteenth intercalary 
month is the single born seventh ” ( 1. 164. 15 ). 

When the gods begin to drink Soma, he swells out again ; it is 
he who shapes the years (10. 85, 5). In the night Agni is the head 
of the world (10. 88, 6), and the head is the moon. The effulgent 
Agni was placed in vault (hvare), like the growing moon in the 
aery regions: and there he is the bird (2. 2. 4), ' Forth from the 
ocean sprang the wave of sweetness; together with the stalk it 
turned to nectár " (4. 58. 1). 

The moon is also a wolf. The stars who are the birds of beau- 
teous pinion drive the wolf away as he crosses the restless floods 
(1.105. 11). Raka hes a never breaking needle with which she 
sews her work (2. 32. 4). The honey-bearing car of the ASvins 
is followed by the beloved of the Moon (1. 34. 2), and she is only 
the moon-light, often treated as Süryà. 

Indra holds Soma in close embraces when poured within the 
jars and on the purifying sieve ( 9. 12. 5). Soma drops on the filte- 
ring cloth and then mounts up to the sky with Sürya, Being puri- 
fied, this tawny steer has flowed to Indra in the firmament (9, 27 
5,6) “The black drop sank in AmSumati’s bosom, advancing 
with ten thousands round aboutit. On the sloping bank of the 
river, AihSumatl, in the distance, the black drop was moving 
like a black cloud that sank into water. Then the drop in the 
bosom of the river assumed its proper body with splendid light” 
(8. 85, 13-15) The black drop was the darkened moon, and 
Arhgumatl is some stream in the atmospheric regions where the. 
moon dims to reconquer his lost light, 

The Sun is the eye of Mitra and Varuna (7.63.1; 10. 37.1 
eto, ) The dawn bears the God's own eye, Sun (7.77.3): Soma 
is the single eye (9.9.4), Agni is the eye and the protector of 
the mighty order (10.6.5), The sun and the moon are yet the. 
eyes of Agni ( 10, 79. 2). 
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" The wise in spirit have created language like men cleans: 
ing corn-flour in a sieve " (10, 71.2). " To one who has under- 
stood her, Vak shows her beauty like a beloved well-dressed lady 
to her lord” (10. 71.4). Speech yields neither fruit nor blossom 
to the ignorant (10.71.5). The ignorant one who has no 
knowledge of V&k looks like a tank that reaches the mouth or the 
shoulder, while the other is like a pond fit to bathe in (10. 71.7), 
The ignorant capture Vak sinfully and spin their threads like 
female weavers (10. 71.9), 

Agni comes spreading his web with mightiest steeds and 
rending the black-hued mantle; the solar rays shine tremulous 
and sink the darkness like a hide in the waters (4.13.4), The 
march of Agni is like that of a king followed by his retinue. He 
spreads his vigour like a net and shoots his sharp arrows. His 
tongue spreads forth the winged flames, the first flames 
being the spies (4, 4, 1-4). Agni spreads through the dry 
wood being urged by the wind. He is armed with his tongues 
and moves with'a mighty roar. His path is black, and change- 
less, with glittering waves, He rushes on to the trees eagerly 
like a bull (1.58.4); Like a bull among the cows Agni 
triumphantly moves through the woods with teeth of flames 
(1. 58.5). Agni is requested to smite down the sinner 
like a tree with a lightning flash (6, 8. 5). Another 
poet exhorts: “let us cling to Pisan’s favouring love 
as a tree's extended bow” (6. 57. 5). Indra is a tree 
having ripe fruits (4, 20.5), Agni eats the woods as a king eats 
the rich; and when he spreads through the forest he shears the 
hair of the earth (1.65. 4). He darts forth his tongue among the 
bushes like a harnessed steed who shakes his flowing tail. He 
gave his colour to those who love him, Like a thirsty one he 
lights up the forests: and like water down the slopes he roars, 
As he shines in burning beauty, it is as if heaven smiles through 
vapour He roams freely like an ox without a herdsman. It 
seems as if he prepared the ground for tillage by burning up the 
bushes (2. 4. 4-7). The earth nurtures her child Agni with sweet 
affection (10. 4.3). The cloud is the woman that brought forth 
the infant, lightning (10. 40.9). The bull bellowed engendering 
the germ of the plants, the infant (7. 101.1), . The bull is Parja- 
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nya, the infant being the lightning. Agni is often said to be the 
child of many objects : heaven and earth, the two sticks, stones and 
the like (10. 5. 3 etc.). Agni is the infant that devours his parents 
at his birth (10. 79. 4). The seers decorated Soma, the child of 
heaven (9, 33.5). Night is the mother and the ycung sun is her 
infant. The mother carries on her breast the noble infant (10, 27. 
16), and yet night is the child of heaven (10.127. 8) Usas is 
the daughter of heaven, The sun is her child and each kisses the 
other ( 10. 114. 4). 


The imperial lady of the world, Usas (7.75.4), is algo the 
foollesg maid that precedes the footed creatures. The unborn 
babe, the Sun, supports the burden of the world (1. 152. 3), She 
is also the mighty lady of sweet strains (8. 9.17;7. 81.6), Yet 
the sun is the lover of the maidens, the dawns ( |. 52. 1, 4). The 
parents of Yama and Yaml are the Gandharvaii the floods and 
the damsel in the waters ( 10. 10. 4), who are evid.atly Vivasvan 
and Saranyti; these are only the sun and the dawn, Agni shines 
“ overcoming the glimmering black with beauty, bringing forth 
the maiden who is the daughter of the great father, and holding 
aloft the radiant light of the sun. He is the blessed one that comes 
attending the blessed dame; and he is the lover that follows his 
sister, dawn” (10, 3. 2,3). The red dawn comes riding on her 
noble car with all her gay-coloured and mighty beams (4. 14. 8), 
The stars are the celestial dames (10. 92.14). “ When night was 
turning to the grey of morning, the maiden ehose the splendour of 
the A’vins ” (7. 69.4), The maiden is the daughter of the gun, 
Sarasvan grew among women, a strong young steer amid the holy 
ladies (7. 95.3). The soul of the dead isa strong steed and the 
poet asks him to go to the yearning maidens with vigour (10. 56. 
3),and these are the dawns; for the dead are supposed to be in 
union with the rays of light, stars and other phenomena, None 
can repel the strength of the sun, justas & young maid never 
repels her lover ( 10. 178, 3), 


The Maruts stretch their thighs apart like women at the 
time of delivery. And yet they are the bridegrooms that have & 
lovely spouse (5. 61. 3, 4), She is Rodasi who clings to them 
close in seclusion, like a man's wife and like a spear. The 
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Maruts cling to this young maid as if she were a joint possession. 
She has loose tresses and heroic spirit, cloud-like motion and 
refulgent aspect ( 1. 167. 3-5 ). 

Agni cares for each one like a lady at home, shining like a 
ear amidst the people. He strikes with terror like a dart and 
like an archer’s arrow (1.66.3,4). Agni is respected as an 
activa lady (1. 79. 1), for he has a vital role in the domestic 
affairs. He lives on earth like a blameless lady dear to her lord 
(1.73. 3); and yet he is loved like a guest who lies in a pleasant 
home (1. 73.1). Buk finally he is the maiden’s lover and the 
matron’s lord (1.66.4). The home of Agni is in the seven 
auspicions mothers, and the ten maidens brought him forth ( 1. 141. 
2) As the lord of the house, Agni kisses the youthful maiden 
(10.4.4). The maiden is the oblation or earth. The plants are 
the mothers that come to Agni bearing food (10.1.4). Yet the 
plants lead one to success like mares in a race (10. 97. 3). The 
holy fig tree is the home of the plants, while the Parna is their 
mansion (10. 97.5). They prepare the altar for the arrival of 
Agni as a beloved wife dresses herself for her husband ( 4. 3. 2). 
Agni is bright like a spear's tooth, with powerful mouth, and like 
a well sharpened axe ( 4. 6. 8) Agni neighs like a horse and is 
kindled by the women (3.26. 3). These are only the fingers, 
that variously figure as sisters and damsels. Agni is related to 
the sister floods as a brother (1. 65. 4). He is a bull making the 
sisters conceive at his glad carouse (10. 21, 8). The sisters are 
the plants which Agni makes fruitful by rain. And yet his 
flames aro seven red sisters ( 10. 5. 5 ). 


The rivers that surround Apàm napàt are the youthful mai- 
dens that deck themselves and waif on the youthful god, Three 
rivers as dames offer food to him and he sucks their milk (2. 35. 
4,5) Indra allowed “ the young maids skiMed in law, un-wed- 
ded, like fountains bubbling, flow forth streaming onward” 
(4.19.7). The maids are the rivers that know and follow their 
regular course. "These rivers are the seven maiden sisters ( 1. 191. 
14) The contending vipas and Sutudr!, that are mares, cows and 
bulls (3,33, 1, 13) are also sisters (3. 33.9). When Indra gave 
freedom to the imprisoned ones, the sisters praised him ( 4, 22, 7). 
The spotless sisters exalt him and instigate him in his on-ward 
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march (10. 120. 9), The seven sisters are the mothers that stand 
around the noble and newly- born babe (9.85.36). The babe is. 
Soma, and the sisters are the rivers that provide water for the 
preparation of Soma, The seven mothers are said to Lave taught 
Soma even at his birth (9. 102. 4). The mother floods are clean- 
gers of the holy oil (10.17. 10). The skilful ones deck Soma, 
while he looks on both races watching over the lovely ways of 
nectar, intending to create in the midmost mothers (9. 70. 4). 
The midmost mothers are the clouds, ‘ Along their paths the 
mothers go, sisters of priestly ministrants, mingling their sweet- 
ness with the milk " (1.23.16), The mothers are the waters 
that are the allies of the priests who are regarded as sisters. The 
sisters wait on the haughty Jord, Indra, like wives and matrons 
(1.62.10). The sisters of one home have urged Agni forward, 
loving the beloved as wives their husband (1.71.1). They are 
the ten youthful and vigilant daughters of Tvastar that produced 
the infant, Agni, who is carried to the various directions (1. 95. 2), 
The ten unwedded and united sisters grasp together the newly 
born babe, Agni (3. 29.13), The sisters recognise the germ within 
the bull with reverence to lend vigour to it; the cows come lowing 
to the infant (3. 57. 3). The sisters are the fingers, the bull or the 
infant is Agni, and the cows are the * plants which spring up in 
the vegetable world, adorned with all its various aspects, as cows 
goeagerly to their calves." The healing virtues of the plants 
stream forth like cattle from the stall (10. 97, 8). And yet they 
are the rivers that fly with wings (10. 97. 9), "They pass over all 
the fences like a thief into tho fold (10. 97. 10). 

` Heaven and Earth are partners now parted, having distant 
limits and one firm place; these young ones are like sisters and 
speak to each other names that are applicable to both (3, 54, 7). The 
Soma is the beloved milk of this pair of sisters (5. 19. 4). The 
great twins, Heaven and Earth, are also mothers (10. 35.3) of 
ever-lasting law and young ones (10.59.8). These are the 
Godly far-reaching pair (7. 35. 3). Soma milks out this mighty 
pair as if they were cows ( 9. 18, 5). And yet Soma fills with milk 
this eternal and evergrowing pair (9.68, 3). They are twins and 
yet parents ( 9. 68. 4, 5). From this pair they milked oil and water 
(10. 12, 3), l 
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Night and day are twins shining in dark and bright colours ; 
these datk and red cows are sisters, And yet these are two cows, 
mother and daughter (3. 55, 11,12). They are the sisters that 
come to our dwelling (1. 178. 2). The Dawn is the fair and 
bright Jady with the white clouds as her white offspring; the 
dark one, night, has resigned her dwelling to the dawn. Both the 
heavens, day and night, change their colours and march forwards 
without quarrelling. The path of the sisters is unending (1.113. 
4.). One sister quits her place for the elder, sister, day ; she 
looks on her and departs. The elder sister decks her beauty with 
rays like women gathering at the festive place (1. 124.8), Again 
all the dawns are sisters ( 1. 124. 9; 9. 37. 4). Usas is the sister 
that conveys her twin brothers, the ASvins(1.180.2). She is 
the sister that stands by the earth (2.5.6). Pavamàna longs 
with passion for the lofty pair, night and dawn, that are well 
formed like beautiful maidens (9.5.6). Holy songs kiss the 
child Soma as he comes to the conscerated place like the woman's 
consort (9.88.31, 32). Soma joys and delights in the waters as 
a young man with fair and pleasant damsels. The waters are tho 
maidens that bow before the youthul gallant who comes to them 
yearning with love (10. 30, 5,6). Soma flows to the waters as a 
child crying to his mothers; and he hastens to the beaker with 
milk like a youth to the damsel (9, 93. 2). The dames have sung 
welcome to Soma justasa maiden greets her lover (9, 56,3). 
The sisters send down tothe ridges of the sieve the green, the 
far beholding and the beloved Soma (9. 26.5). Thesteer Soma 
rushes forth bellowing to the wooden vats directed by the ten 
sisters (9,284), The ten sisters have sent him forward from 
both the arms like & chariot (9. 71. 5). After Soma passes through 
the filter and disports himself in the wood, ten dames cleanse him 
as if he were a vigorous horse (9.6.5). Ten sisters pour out the 
tain and adorn the seer; the golden child of the sun has run 
hither and reached the vat like a vigorous horse ( 9. 93, 1), These 
fingers are also the virgins that deck Soma over fresh streams to 
drive him to the sieve when he bathes in the wood (9. 66.9), The 
pressing stones danced with the sisters, being embraced by them, 
making the earth echo their ringing sounds ( 10, 94. 4), 
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(xiii) The Lotus 


The lotus, which plays a prominent part later on, has not yet 
acquired that place. But like the swan, the lotus also figures as 
a symbol of beauty and loveliness in a beautiful universe. The 
unborn babe moves inside the womb like the pool of lotuses set 
active on every side by the wind (5.78.7). The germ isto be 
crowned with lotuses (10.184. 2). Here is a bold stretch of 
imagination conceiving a possible picture as real. Like one who 
dizs for lotus-stems, Sarasvati has burst with her strong waves 
the ridges of the hills (6. 61. 2). Here the idea is not completely 
one of loveliness. There is something ironical, which may hold 
good against the classical literature. Then, bright oxen come to the 
poet like upstanding lotus-stalks from a lake (8.1.33). The 
home of the donur is like a lake with lotus blossoms (10. 107, 
10). Lakes with lotuses are always longed for ( 10. 142, 8 ). Here 
is a suggestion of loveliness and plenty. Atharvan brought forth 
Agni from the lotus flower (6. 16,13), This is a pure metaphor, 
The sky is imagined to be alotus, whence Agni was brought, 
In heavenly fervour all the Gods placed Vasistha on a lotus 
blossom like a fallen drop ( 7. 33, 11), 


(xiv) The Nature of Imagery 


This imagery of Rgveda reveals tho rich poetic heritage of the 
vedic seers. Poetry to the vedic seers was nota thing of pure- 
imagination alone. The poet should not go on singing behind 
the clouds giving to “airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name”.' Poetry is made up of the same stuff as that which 
constitutes this world. Every individual constructs for himself 
his own universe in intellectual terms. Knowledge, says 
Bosanquet, is mental constructien of Reality. ? And Imagination 
is free thinking, which enables the poet to transform this spatio- 
temporal universe into an all-inclusive Reality that is beyond 
time and space. Consequently this poetic universe becomes the 
source of the empirical universe." As Bharata would have it, 








I Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night's Dream 4. 1, 

2 Essentials of Logic. 

3 Seo F, H, Bradley: Essays on Truth and Reality; and B, Bosanquet: 
Meeting of extremes in contemporary Philosophy. 
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“Na taj jnànam na tac chilpam 
na sã vidya na sā kala 
na sa yogo na tat karma 
natye ’smin yan na dréyate ”, 


Our empirical world springs from the poetic Universe, Hence 
our world is latent in the Aesthetic universe. The poet has to 
meke this explicit, This he achieves with the help of imagery. 
fe takes the facts of daily life and presents to us the inner 
significance of these facts. And the aim of a poet is always to 
select the common place, to transmute it, and to reveal its inner 
spiritual character. This is the function of Imagery in general, 
and of the Revedic Imagery in particular. 


The Revedic Imagery, as the foregoing reveals, embraced all 
aspects of human life. Nothing has been ignored. The images 
taken from the martial life and the references to the flags clearly 
prove that the Reveda does not represent a pastoral civilization. 
Tt reveals the arban element and includes the whole of life. The 
images drawn from the professions speak of a more or less settled 
and advanced culture. The images from gold cannot be literally 
interpreted. 


Reviewing the other sources of the images, one will be forced 
to admit that the Poetic outlook of the Rgvedic Age was highly 
advanced. Starting from the Beauty of Nature, the seers 
proceeded to the conception of the Beauty of the Human Form, 
Then they were led to a fine understanding of the Beauty of the 
Female Form only to realise at the end that Thought is Beauti- 
ful. There are no conventional and sentimental images. Tho 
images were freely ussd and sometimes a single image comes to 
represent two or three ideas. In so doing the image fulfills the 
duties of colour and sound, light and shade, 


Bergaigne and others might accuse these imeges as bizarre; 
but an image cannot be an image unless it is a poetic substitute 
for a complex idea, When the Revedic poet desired to observe 
naked simplicity in his poetic utterances, he succeeded. But 
when he had to give expression to his experiences of Beauty, he 
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could not help taking the aid of Imagery. Thereby in the hands 
of the Revedic seers Imagery becomes a sensuous representation 
of the Beautiful. The Beautiful, being always allusive, non- 
temporal and non-spatial, cannot be made finite. It is imagery ` 
that can make it appear finite by presenting it through a sensuous 
garb. As Hegel said, Beauty is the Idea appearing itself sensuous- 
ly.! Kālidāsa, therefore, called Beauty or Fine Art “Lalita 
vijfiane "? The Revedic Imagery servos the same function of 
presenting Beauty sensuously. At the same time it is suggestive. 
The Image in Reveda transports us to the land of Beauty. This 
Aesthetic experience alone can make an Individual, in the words 
of Plato, “the spectator of all time and of all existence’’; or in 
the words of Reveda, 


“ Kavih kavyenasi vi$vavit ” 





1 Philosophie des Religion, 2, 8; Aesthetik: Einleitung, 
2 Malavikagnimitram, 2. 13. 


VIEWS OF JAIMINI AND SABARA ON LANGUAGE 
l By 


G. V. DEVASTHALI 
Synopsis 


1 What have Jaimini and Sabara done in the Mémamsa-satra 
and the Bhasya thereon? 2 Sabara’s warning to interpreters. 
3 Vaidika and laukika Sabdas are identical according to Jaimini. 
4 Soare the vakyas. 5 The parva paksa view on this point. 
6 Rejoinder and the Siddhanta. 7 Jaimini and Sabara on vakyartha. 
8 Their view summed up. 9. The same illustrated by referring 
to SB. on MS. I. 4. 10. > ro Illustration from SB. and MS. rr 
An objection against this view of lokavedayoh sabdaikyam arthaikyam 
ca stated and refuted. 12 Another objection stated and refuted. 
13 Some noteworthy points of distinction between the language 
of the Veda and that of common parlance. 14 A brief statement 
of the views of Jaimini and Sabara regarding the language of the 
Scriptural text. 


I The main aim of Jaimini in writing his Mimdarmsa-salra 
( MS. ) was to set forth in a systematic form the idea of dharma as 
revealed by the oceanic scriptural texts when properly interpreted, 
He has, therefore, himself gone through the laborious task of 
interpreting all the available texts and set down in clear and 
precise terms the results of his investigations. It was, however, 
inevitable that he should also give us glimpses of what principles 
he has followed in interpreting the texts before him and how he 
has arrived at the results he has stated. Sabara also has 
followed Jaimini in what he has done. He does not rest 
satisfied with merely explaining the satrartha, but goes a step 
further and fully discusses and illustrates not only those principles 
which have been actually enunciated’ by Jaimini, but also those 
which have been merely suggested by him. Not few again are the 
piinciples which, though obviously used by Jaimini, have been 
enunciated and illustrated for the first time by Sabara only. 
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2 While executing this task of interpreting the scriptural texts, 
therefore, it was but natural that these great propounders of the 
Mimàmsà Sastra should have offered their own views on the 
language of the Scriptures in general in comparison with that of 
the common parlance. Jaimini often refers to this latter in 
expressions like Jokavat and yatha loke * which in almost every place 
is expounded by Sabara by presenting analogous cases from the 
language of common parlance. Sabara even holds, in several 
places in his Bhasya, pretty long discussions regarding similarity 
or otherwise between the laukika vakya and vaidika vakya or 
between the language of the scriptures and that of common par- 
lance. In fact he has begun his ghasya with a remark? on the 
language, of course, of the siras. But we find that what he has 
said about of the language of the sairas also holds good in the case 
of the language of the Scriptural texts. Thus he avers that words 
in the satras must, as far as possible, be understood to convey the 
same sense as they are used to convey in common parlance. He 
even warns the reader or the interpreter against any attempt to 
read additional thoughts in the original sa/ras by supplying words 
from his own pocket, or by attaching imaginary or technical 
significance to their words. For, he adds, this would involve a 
laborious process. The sūtras are meant to expound and 
systematize the teaching of the Scriptural texts. But before they 
can achieve their aim, they themselves will have to be explained if 
it is assumed that they are couched in words which are different 
from those of common parlance and different significations. But 
this gaurava can be avoided by holding that the words of the 
sttras are identical with those that we meet with in common par- 
lance, and as such need no explanation for themselves. 











[N.B.:— This article is extracted from my thesis approved for Ph. D. 
by the Bombay University. References are to the Anandasrama edition of 
the Sabara-bhagya ( Poona, 1929-34 ) ]. 

MS. — Mimümsü-suira, SB. — Sabara-bhagya. 
! Of MS. I. 2. 20; 29; II. 1.12; IV. 1.6; V1.8. 20; X. 2,23; 3. 44, 51; 
6,8; 7. 66; XI. 26 ; 60. 
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3 This very view is set forth by Jaimini with reference to the 
language of the. scriptural texts at MS. I. 3. 30! where in no 
ambiguous terms he states that the sense conveyed by the words 
of the scriptural texts is in no way different fram the one that 
attaches to them when they are used in common parlance. This, 
he says, is proved by the fact that the texts lay down injunctions 
regarding the performance of certain acts. Now if these injunctions 
are to be obeyed they must first be understood. But how can;they be 
comprehended by the people for whom they are meant if they are 
not couched in a language they can understand? This shows that 
the injunctions must be couched in the words of common par- 
lance which in other words means that the words of the scriptural 
‘texts must be the same as those of common parlance and also that 
they must convey the same sense wherever they are used. A 
stronger ground for such an assumption is supplied by Jaimini in 
the expression avibhagat. They must be accepted as being not 
different from one another because no difference is ‘noticeable 
between the two. Thus itis clear that the words in the scriptural 
text must be accepted as being the same as those in common par- 
lance, and also as conveying the same significations wherever they 
are used, 


4 And what has been asserted about the words is also true of 
sentences. Jaimini has clearly stated that the signification of the 
sentetice in the Veda is in no way different ftom that of ordinary 
parlance. He, therefore, would appear to recognize no distinction 
between the language of the Veda on the one hand and that of 
common parlance on the other, both as regards the word as well 
as the sentence, and also as regards the meanings they convey. 
This by implication means that the Vedic texts are to be interpre 
ted on the same principles on which we interpret sentences in our 
common parlance. 


$ kris here interesting to note how the parva-paksin tries to 
show that the words in the scriptural texts must be accepted as 
being different from the words in the common parlance and also 
„as conveying senses which are widely different from what they do 
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there. The very difference of nomenclature, he argues, shows 
this difference. The one we call by the name Vaidika ; while to the 
other we give the name of laukika. Does this not prove that they 
are different. from each other? Again there is the difference of 
formation which is only too obvious to deny. And if thus the 
Vaidika sabda is different from the Jaukika sabda does it not natu- 
rally follow that there must be a corresponding difference between 
their arthas also? But if this does not suffice, there are several 
scriptural texts which will clearly and conclusively prove that the 
sense of the words in the Veda is quite different from the one that 
is conveyed by them in common parlance. Take the texts like, 
< Uttana vat devagava vabanti! or * Etad vai daivyam madhu yad 
ghrtam’. The former tells us that in the Veda those that move on 
their backs are called bulls; while the latter shows that the honey 
in the Jeda is ghee. But we never understand these words as 
conveying such meanings in our common parlance. This, there- 
fore, is a conclusive evidence to prove that the significations of the 
words in the Veda are different from those in the common 
parlance.: 

6 All this argumentation on the part of the parva-paksin can, 
however, be easily shown to be fallacious. Difference of nomenc- 
lature by itself does not prove the difference of the thing named. 
For we do find one and the same thing also receiving different 
names with reference to the different characteristics it might 
possess.? It is the presence of such peculiar characteristics in the 


1 aad Afa: wear sr Wer aed Sorat gA grrr war 
aag xS que p gH Siar gH Veer ef aqu]  evüjsuf 
agag gaa wd eive | agra qp Gumi: ef a 
amaaRa ‘saat 4 gara aga’ aft) a Sat masa saat séediepu 
waa ga X Zar een d Teas qna aera ENE | 
qup... 0. 2. URE eT AT wq gay’ KCN US quent quud 
atasat: t [ SB. on MS. I. 3. 30, p. 290 £, ] l , 

? This argument is put forth.by Jaimini and Sabara while discussing the 
question whether fa7gs are diferent from qoi, The quay takes his 
stand on the difference of nomenclature ( sgag ) and argues that they are 
different, But Jaimini refutes the argument by saying ' agon] squgq:’ 
(MS, IL 1. 48) which Sabara explains in the following words:— 
aa aed RA aft a Jra godt aati aa adh grat cüsu- 
WWE WW: TRAIT BIR RA TE qid qvia aRar rat g i 
(p. 442), : 
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language that is responsible for the difference of nomenclature. 
.Difference of characteristics or difference of formation is merely 
dialectical and does not warrant the assumption of an essential 

difference of the language itself, And the very fact that we do per- 
ceive the absence of difference between the two is enough to show 
that there is no difference of language." As regards the texts quoted 

by the parva-paksin it must be pointed out that the construction 

put on them by him is inadmissible. Of the two parts in the first 
text the latter is, according to him, the «uddesya and the former is, 

of course the vidheya. But by its very nature we know that a 
vídbeya must be something unknown; and such a matter is to be 
found not in the former but in the latter part of the text, which 
must, therefore, be accepted as the vidheya. But if that is accepted 
as the vidheya, then the former cannot be accepted as being so at the 
same time; for such an assumption would mean courting the 
charge of syntactical split. Thus it is clear that in the text under 
consideration the former part is the uddesya while the latter is only 
the vidbeya, and not vice versa as the pirva-paksa would have it. 
But the more serious objection against the view of the parva- 
paksin is that it involves anarthakya. If the Vaidika sabdas are 
totally different from the laukika Jabdas and convey totally different 
significations how can you understand the significations of the 
words ye, utlanah and vabanti which together according to you 
give the Jaksaya of go? And if the sense of these words is not 
comprehended, how can you understand the character of the bull 
which also is not known? And if the go-laksana that, according 
to you, is the main signification of the text is not understood, 
does it not follow that the text is rendered nugatory? All this 
can be avoided by rejecting the interpretation of the parva-paksin 
and taking the latter part of the text as. the vidheya. But, it may 
be argued, even so the sentence remains as useless as before, since 
it conveys no sound sense, This objection, however, can be met 
with the rejoinder that it can be made to serve a useful purpose by 
construing it as being eulogistic. In the same manner it is not 
difficult to show how in the second text also the parva-paksin has 








! a Gur sp Agama | enr Aega akaa- 
HSH | Sn AAS w IRIA: [SB. on MS. I. 3. 30. p. 291 £1, 
26 [ Annals, B. O. E, I.] 
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hit upon a wrong. construction and how there also the madhutva of 
ghria is to be understood as being only eulogistic and not 
literal. € 

7 Regarding the vakyartha also both Jaimini as well as Sabara 
declare that there is no difference in the meaning of the words 
forming the sentences used in the Veda and those in common 
parlance; and it is but proper that it should be conveyed in the 
former in exactly the same way as in the latter. ? 


8 Thus the main view that is held by Jaimini and Sabara 
regarding the language of the Scriptures may be summed up by 
saying that it is quite on a par with the language of common 
parlance not only as regards the words and their significations, 
but also as regards the vakya and the wakyartha. 


9 This very principle again has been very explicitly statel by 
Sabara both positively as wellas negatively by declaring that the 
significations of words are to be determined by common usage and 
not by Vedic usage. And the truth. of this remark he has amply 
illustrated in his commentary on MS. E. 4. ro. The question there 
is whether barbib and other words are to be accepted as samshara- 
jabdas on the strength of Vedic usage or as jati-sabdas on the 
strength of Jaukia usage. Sabara declares himself in favour of the 








? asd agar agra d gana, gz qd TAg 2. 2. md 
aa aai umet qat ed gay) È maea Sa agidi vun 1 uia 
aaa Aa Med fidius, sara ageda: UU a Aa qued: sz 
ata a Pad Parca: | ay etary a wed aed Ferg | Raa 
R aa aru aR wea Besa Taare CDU | aT CUR WS 
ettet tet feug a damad gad AANA i 
Ul Tae ATT, | TRAIT WONG Stalag | [ SB, on MS, T. 3. 30. 
p. 292 ]. 
^ cf, HAVER TANT | [ MS. L 2.32]. erfüfüweg SS spem 
X a amk a aaa Gs ferenda dq. agai | (5. B. on MS. 
I. 2, 32, p. 150]. 

3 This point pertains to tho problem of the ggfqgídím« of graz which. has 
been fully discussed in another article in the Bombay University Journal, 
Vol. XVIII, Part 2, 
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latter alternative and shows how the former is inadmissible by its 
very nature. If these words are accepted as being alaukika, how 
will you determine their significations ? You cannot do:it merely on 
the authority of the Veda. For even then the assumption ofa 
particular sense as arising from these words shall not be done 
without taking into consideration the sense conveyed by the ordi- 
nary words that precede and follow ‘the words in question. It is 
only a desire to avoid the anartbakya of the former and the latter 
padas that can justify the assumption of some alaukita artha; and 
if that is so then the popular or the /aukika and the asamskrta signi- 
fications of the preceding and the succeeding words will have to 
be taken into consideration before one can get the idea of what 
exactly will save them from being anarthaka.t This clearly shows 
that Vedic usage cannot help us to determine the significations of 
words and sentences. The only help in that field is the ordinary 
usage as found in our common parlance. 


ro Both Jaimini as well as Sabara have practised the principle 
they have preached by constantly referring to the laukika usage of 
words. They have expressly stated that the relation between 
Sabda and ariba is not made by Sastra.3 It is autpailika and has to be 
known from Icka only. — Laukika usage and nothing else is the 


J X^ 


a acipat wat ga a Ta uda: wea sdiseqaa 
aH Hg aad? opia gates | oP: R- 
wei» ada pow Tae alae wee || SB. on 
MS. I. 4, 10, p. 348 ]. 

? f. agay weed! "aq AS A [SB.on vq in MS. IV. 
2.91.p.1241). ganadat api "qfa AÈ [SB on MS. IV. 2, 
28, p.1242), qap Aaa AMP Tz! [SB. on MS. IV. 3,8, p. 1324] 
ed menai Aart ed MATAA. [ SB. on MS, VI. X 13), — qas Rad. 
mA eR nr | as A TATA p S aaa SIC gÅ: [ SB. on MS, 
IX. 2, 51, p. 1738 J. WaT MÀ shag: we at fien ot a EAleay | 
[8. B. on Ma, IX, 3. 32, p. 1760]. eto. ete, 

3 gerent eq sieut! [ Ms. ut. a4, o" R 
qeaege: yagda: deed afr p faedisu] dredig quere mp, Aaf- 
Peg agea Used? TIL [ SB. on MS. IIT. 2, 4, p, 154). 
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means of getting acquainted with the sense of any words.: Even 
the namadheya words ( i. e. the proper names of sacrifices ) are not 
partbhasita or technical like the terms guya or vrddht. Even they 
convey the Jaukika artha if properly analysed. Cases are not rare 
where Jaimini and Sabara determine the signification of a word by 
referring to the Jauk:ika usage. For they both hold that loks is the 
only authority so far as sabdartha is concerned. The same principle 
is again.observed while interpreting a sentence and we find both 
Jaimini as well as Sabara either implicitly or explicitly justifying 
their way of interpreting a text by adducing illustrations from 
common parlance.‘ 

tt But this view of Lokavedayoh jabdartbaikyam as advocated 
by Jaimini and Sabara is not easily accepted by the pava-pakyin 
without any protest. Thus an attempt is made to show that 
though apparently itis quite true that the words and the sentences and 
their significations are the same in the Vedas as well as in common 
parlance, yet there is a vital difference between the language of the 
former and that of the latter, In common parlance language is a 
means to convey our thoughts to others. There our main purpose is 
the understanding of the artha. In the Veda, however, we have to deal 


1 alata geaamda Gee: aver | [SB.on MS.VI. 11. 
p. 1347]. The views of Jaimini aud Sabara on The Means of determining the 


Artha of Sabdas I have discussed in details in a separate article published in 
the Bombay University Journal, Vol, XVIII, Part 2, 


* ame wc iadd adag aA 3dd A 
Areaan Ramma qaqa | wur seen, suu satiate g 
yi gae gÑ salads ages rab | [SB. on MS. X. 6. 41. p. 2006 J. 

* wear AFl DMS.X.3.44]; Hel R RAR sunm d 
[ SB, on MS, IX, 3. 13. p. 1751]. 

* f. gaa gfe pa p daaa deb Ww o Vea: 
[ MS. IL 1. 11-12]; YAA qr wimaigar ear [MS. X 6,8]; adi we 
ud gaan AAR wn Alda, gasi uadiaen | 
[ SB. on MS, X. 6. 8. p. 19121; SASN hega vid pur di. 
Qi wp dara g ISB. on MS, X, 6, 43. p. 20071; at siemens È 
magma suUslusqt quel, axel, aha ef efe Gaspar SERI | 
qaaa | [ SB, on MS. X. 7. 24. p. 2034 ]. 
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with the d«vatàs on the one hand and the azigas on the other; and 
the former are apratyaksa while the latter are only acetana, But 
what visible purpose can be served by the sasklapa with these 
apratyaksa devatas or these acetana angas? And if only an unseen 
purpose is to be served thereby, well, mere recitation of the texts is 
enough for that purpose so that there is no necessity of having any 
arila-jüàna from them, Thus the parva-paksin concludes that the 
language in common parlance is used to convey some artibus; and 
unless those artkas are understood it will be impossible to carry on 
any transaction. The same, however, is not the case with the’ 
scriptural texts; for nothing is lost if their significations are not 
understood. Hence the language of the Veda must be understood 
as being different from that of common parlance.' In refutation 
of this view, however, it has been pointed out by the satrakara 
as well as his commentator that the texts do serve a useful purpose 
by pointing out the devat and the añgas without a knowledge of 
which the performance of the yaga itself would be an impossibility. 
Thus it is not now true to say that in the Vedic texts artha-jiidna 
is nota very important or an essential matter; for the required 
knowledge ot the devalà and the azgas is given to us by the artha 
of these texts only. ? 


12 Another attempt is made to distinguish between the 
language of the Veda and that of the common parlance. Irtis argued 
that in common parlance we speak of things already known; while 
the Veda speaks of things hitherto unknown, ‘Thus in ordinary 
parlance a specific mention of good qualities of some thing does 





1 Fag HB UN: ders] te aoan Ria paaa 
We a PTAA: | que erar, Seas da Agai a aly 
wed ag Nuls! STENT Ta Sal wed, aqua agaia sepul 
aera a AMET Ve a uusqH uHISUSIdST | amga- 
Taq | [ SB, on MS. I. 2. 32. p. 150 ]. 

* adaa Us aang | age a Weiter dart 
sape TARAS, BS agp WATT p STO p Tea usb usq 
qam: smensHuddidgq | aca aAPAIMA ER ABATE: quur, 
qw qataqa | sere AIA ATT TE ququaufüd «utc 
fiar] walstgAA i (SB. on MS. L 2, 32 p. 150 f. J. ` 
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tend to create a liking for that thing; but the same result will not 
follow? if the qualities that are thus spoken of are not already 
known. Thus the liking cannot arise as the natural result of the’ 
Vedic texts since they speak of avidita things only. How can this 
liking then be created ? Well, if at all it is to be created by the Veda 
it must come from the most authoritative part thereof, namely the 
vidhi. And if the vidhi is not able to create this liking, what can 
poor arthavada do in that direction? The very fact that the vidhi 
has failed to create a liking, shows that it has created a doubt; and 
when a doubt is once created by a vidhi even the strongest terms of 
praise shouted out by the arthavada will not have the power to 
remove the doubt and create the liking that we are speaking of. 
Thus we find that whereas in common parlance terms of eulogy 
tend to engender a liking for the thing that is praised, nothing like 
that can be said to take place in the Veda. Hence, the parva-paksin, 
argues, we must understand the language of the Veda as being 
different from that of common parlance.t This point urged by the 
pirva-paksin, however, cannot be accepted. It is true that the Veda 
speaks of avidita things; but it does not, therefore, follow that 
these avidita things cannot be eulogised or that 1 liking for them 
cannot be created by eulogistic words. For whether we know a thing 
or not we begin to like it if it is highly talked of. Such is our 
daily experience. Again itis not true to argue that when a vidhi 
fails to create a liking for a thing it creates a. doubt and therefore 
becomes useless. There are certain injunctive texts which have no 


—8 





1 In justification of the Maas text in the dq is set forth the following 
argument: gd Beasts, Aade, « cw aaraa gt elem 
qme was Aapa | aan — qa ae Hea Bai, ew R agait 
gagar BEAT era BARAT youre sueeded hend agda 
y gann | agas qe! (SB. on MS, I 2. 20.p, 134]. It is 
as a rajoinder to the above argument that the ANT tries to show the 
distinction between the em and the días 41s in the following words: 
"gar | Sub Aagi val geared ageficreas | qui eres a water | 
RE sia wed aes = qp agia wddueuia | ARa a sU. 
aa p Wy aA Aaya a aad sauna p wn R ARB 
v aang | ort Afar ae, EARRA 0 [ BB. on Ms. 1,2, 21. p 184£.] 
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arthavada texts relating to them. Such vidbis do the work of not 
only enjoining a particular act but also of creating a liking for it. 
When, however, a vidhi has an arthavada text related to it, it is 
assumed that the yidhi-vakya does the work of only enjoining the 
act, while the task of creating a liking for the act is said to’ be done 
by the arthavada text. The vidhi and the arthavida form only one 
sentence, so that the vidhi has an expectancy for the arthavada', 
Even in common parlance a similar phenomenon may be observed, 
so that it is not very sound to seek to distinguish the language of 
the vidhi from that of common parlance on the strength of this 
“point of distinction which is more apparent than real. 

13 And yet it must be admitted. that there are certain features 
which do distinguish the vazdika vaya from the laukika vàkya, the 
most important of these being that while the former is apauruseya 
the latter is pauruseya. Discussing the question in full details 
Jaimini and dabara have drawn the conclusion that sabda, 
artha, and the sambandba between the two are all nifya?; and 
that eakyartha is obtained from. the padaribas only, nay vakyariha 
is nothing but the sum total of the aribas of the constituent 
padas, > so that human hand can have no scope as far as the vedic 

? femi xg Aq ed Ta AAA aq se igi 
qed aera Rid, gaada v fe ag gaai agga 
fife, zar cafageaed a aaa Ai p war a alg. ge 
seg ead | Musee a qa lag a aaa (n gaat TAA Gul 
aad AAN wala wp ub serene] vd qur gag, Ri- 
aAa dap AA qup gaai rp wT aq vd wid (p gaia 
afaq PATTIE LAT HAT aquis wae sda ga wet, 
fat aa Reta waa) a g agi aay Raw usui asa 
asevad gR: irse aa: | fene afta waa ag wed 
«qva Tier füfdeseergaPüre: eng pp RaRa gA | aug 
aia gader Mage | HERA Spp A meus 
s@aGaralft aaga tuis] Regan d uae ferens. Rend waa 
q egal ara aR ARA MAAN: | ANSAR: egna- 
agM: | [SB. on MS. I, 2. 7. p. 117. f.j 

3 Of, MS. I. 1. 5-23 and Sabara's bhagya thereon, Also of, the PE ALE Y 


on pp. 41-58, for a full discussion on this point, 
è For a full discussion of this: topic cf. MS; I, 1, 24-26 and SB, thereon, 
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texts are concerned. This, in other words, means that they are 
apauraseya. This naturally brings in another point of distinction 
between the two types of vakyas viz. that the vaidika vakya is always 
pramana or tathya, while the laukika vakya may or may not be so. 
For in the case of a laukika vakya its connection with a human 
agency provides ample scope for error to creep in. Such is not, 
however, the case with the Fatdika vakya where human agency has 
no scope whatsoever, so that it is Jabda that forms the only means 
of obtaining an idea of the things dealt with in the scriptures. And 
when sabda directly imparts to us the knowledge of anything it 
cannot but be right. For it is contradiction in terms to say méithya 
braviti with reference to Jabda. Braviti means budhyamanasya nimi- 
itamh bhayati ; and if sabda is thus found to be the nimitta of artha- 
jiana, how can you say that it is not its similia, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it is not pramágg ? Noris there any ground 
like subsequent sublation ( vyabbicára ) or a defect in the instrument 
( dustam Karanam ) which would compel us to accept its mithyatva. 
And analogy of the Jaukika vakya is of no use here ; for the Jaukita 
vákya is not the same as the vaidita vakya. Hence though the lau- 
kika vakya is found to be sometimes tathya ot pramaya and sometimes 
vitatha or apramana, the same cannot be the case with the vaidika 
vükya which by its very nature must be pramagam eva. * A third 








fo qg RA nad alert qeu sad Aredia 
qed «eaa figu qexrunrrHerd ga qup aaa 
ales qus aai wal wed aq azaaft wala Raa aA 
ssua——fniüfrafdqueud atic Rad fri agaa, gear 
asa AAi vactft aaa ARa waaga Asaa | ufq sp Aa- 
qai wem a aadA Wad aaga a a AAN ae a aa 
se panaga | aranin eft RIAA a a eae wm 
gadi aa dyaan aR a ai a at aAA pw Riang- 
aR; Aea wa at R Aa aa Aaa wo Aen ngaa WW 
EIER RAER Sate aT AAR agaa | ag alle qr 
aasahang aR asa qq ana RA Raa a aag 
qug | asd R aq An mgA ag ea THAT 
gene a aaW gla gea Adapa Ag gergi aaga 

( continued on the next page ) 
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point of distinction between the two that has to be noted is that in, 
the laukika vakya the abbipraya or some drystartha is more impor- 
tant than the sabda.* In fact the sabda is used there only asa 
means of conveying the artha or the abbipraya.* Naturally, there- 





( continued from the previous page ) 

sepu qu STAT | RENAN MAEVA, aer: aab. 
qu: | ALAN THs wel Aaa qum aga SAE gf gaT.: 
Wu gsud--39às emilia waite | erate sm Sq wats pef RE 
dalaga quur qd cred seruo Aand zu RRA fe] weh 
PAT TABATA HAA AT qa Rea fea soe Vp. 
amai ey detd ad Raagrera quaureunfzznft Raani | qi 
equ a gaT fawagequa deed wfgada | swa A We 
qaa sud FAUT sumed ufgadad s gaala 
Raghraqardt ANRIA NAN AJIT. NETS. d yer Hep. 
AA mot are | aaRS: AIER: 1 [SB.on MS. I. 13, pp. 
13-17] ; Also of, the Gastar beginning with AA fü sei qr mardik” 
fisgona SATT and ending with TAEJIN qi wir 1 Lp. aay. 

. *, AÈ piisama 1 (MS. XL O26]; smi? fap fiat 
AT | [ MS. XL1 62]; uw AFRA, AF siiis | BATT arg. 
AASER, RIRIA: argh ERA a Arg gag wu 
aaqa sae AERAN | [SB.on MS. XI. 1. 26, p. 2114 f. ] 
aaleip sdigea TENERI Pear afi aawa: ai saai eR Bri, 
ay a apa ddlsue | queer Head | mag FRA SEGALI 
qve ql maA, A RAAT | -[ SB. on MS, XI. 1. 62, p. 2129]; equa vnu 
qafa nequ, s apis: | [ SB. on MS. X.5 57, p. 1968 ] ; ale pata 
wet wala a gagag p uper fud a Gur Veg | 34g wears 
«m4 | adada | [ SB. on M8, VI. 8. 27, p. 1516]; WIZARA quql 
azsa SHE TARA HAWA I see n2 0 e^ 2. VB qued. 
ix ARRA qq | (SB. dn MS; II. 2.36, p. 193.1," AB 


NM 


eadeni VET grag I [ SB. on MS, IIT. 1. 17, p. 726 £.).3 did 
STI | da uad: daw SASJA WI daadaa | gg g dd yag: 1 
[ SB. on MS. III, 1, 16, p. 125]; also cf. SB. on MS. X. 8.3, p. 2058 f. "^ ^ - 
MEU ASCH sguardi: az TAMA Ine 
Preiaaeata ef uad dp... 2... ge agaia Prange) 
[ SB. on MS. X: 6. 48, p. 2008 ]. SE ME Oe AM 
27 [ Annals, B. O. R.I] 
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fore, in a laukika  vàkya the sabda in its vacyartha is not always strì- 
ctly ` honoured. Sometimes the väcyārthā is set aside and some 
laksanika artha is accepted so as to suit the abbipraya ot the spea- 
Ker. © Sometimes even devices like adhyahara and viparinama are 
resorted to while interpreting a laukika vakya.? And all this is 
admissible because in a laukika vakya itis the abhiprays of the speaker 
rather than the sabda which matters most. Quite different, however, 
is the case with the vaidika vakya which being apauruseya cannot be 
said to be based on some abbipraya or artha of the speaker. In it 
sabda, and nothing else but sabda, is pramāųa,3 so much so that 
while interpreting a scriptural text we have to accept the direct 
sense that is conveyed by it. Other devices ot interpretation such 
as adhyahara and tiparinama which find scope in the interpretation 
ofa lankika: vākya, are evidently and as a general rule, not admissi» 
ble, in the case of a vaidika vākya. Hence it is that we find 
Sabara: often referring to the general rule that Jaksaya is not 
admissible in a vidhi vakya. + Here i it may be noted that this point 
of distinction applies to vidbi-vakyas only and not all vaidika vakyas 
whatsoever. s Thus whenever a human being is laying down an 
injunction, the ¢@kya that he or she utters, the laukika vidhi vakya, 
will.be interpreted and obeyed with due respect to the intention of 


the speaker. This is what is clearly stated by Jaimini when he 


' che gaa ae nayga gga | safe aaah: 
mM waa alt ysl seal fakes eqeruediqnui ! [ SB. on Ms. X. 8. 
29, p, 2079 ], | 

^ AEE q ume wae | erp R AmA sgeanan 
TMA. Aaaa a gs pep enmungsweweqdu 
aaa, eeu! Anna AA FATT | | SB. on MS, IV. 3. 2, p. 1247]. 

8. cr. Notes 1 and 2 on pago 209 above, Also read: 4 yazgan ART TOT 
are aTTiaeaiezT | [ SB. on MS. VI, 1. 3, p. 1353] ; Neral q PAA sped: 
HITT! | SB, on MS. X. 5. 44. p. 1962 ]. 

^ aag eum pps; sanai ga: 1 [SB.on MS, TI 4 22, 
p.364]; agave R wert vapeur a fadi | (SB. on MS. IV. 4, 19, p. 1278) ; 
agers a a Aral ner Ra agan wanes] 
( SB: MS. IV. 1. 8, p. 1201 ). 

5 ARR spur qq (E sata | | SB. on MS, I. 2, 29, p. 141 ]; 


Views of Jaimini aud Sabara on Language eti 


writes, ‘Loke karmarthalaksayam’,* or * Arthalloke viditab prati- 
pradhanam syat’*; and Sabara also has very well elaborated this 
point in several places. This importance attaching to sabda in a 
vaidika vakya gives rise to another point of distinction between à 
laukika vakya on the one hand and a Vaidska rakya on the other; 
The former are sometimes found to be anarthaka, We do come 
across such sentences as ‘ Dasa dadimani sad apüpab?, or * Jaradgavo 
gayati mattakani’. Such rākyas ars totally anarthaka. We alsó come 
across some vakyas which, though not totally anarthaka like those 
quoted above, are yet partially anartbaka, containing some pada or 
padas which may be ansrth1ka.. Thus laukika vàkyas are open to 
anarthakya in both these aspects.? Such, however, is not the case 
with the eaidiba vakyas. For ànartbakya of neither of these varieties 
can find any place therein. + Not only the vaidika vákya as a whole, 
but every part of it i. e. every constituent pada thereof must yield 
some artha of its own. This is what is meant by the general rule 
* Arthavattvam nyayyam or negatively * Anarthakyam anyayyam’, 
which has been time and again referred to.by Sabara in his bhasya, 
From this rule naturally springs another corollary viz. more words, 
more sense. For if the signification of two words is the same as 
what is yielded by one, it naturally means that the second word is 
useless or redundant. But danarthakya is the last thing that can be 
admitted in the case of a vaidika Sabda, Hence it follows that more 
sense must be yielded by the other words: or that the greater the 
number of words, the greater the sense. Thus the interpreter of a 
vaidika vakya has to take care that he does not leave out any word 
or words uninterpreted, or that he takes into account the significa- 
tion of each and every word in the text that he is interpreting. 

14 The views of Jaimini and Sabara regarding the language of 
the Scriptura] texts may now be briefly set forth as follows :— There 
is no difference between the language of the scriptural text on the 





1 MS. XI. 1.26. 
2 Ms. XI. 1. 62. 
s aime aaga 3p era ut gaa m- 
meats FATA qur queni sega gerent a1 [ gers, p, 47]. 
t This point has been very well discussed and established by Sabara in his 
commentary on Ba aT ARAT: eq EAT SAMA (MS. L1 35, pp. 103- 
194). 
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Giié hand and that of cómmon -parlance on the other sò far as: the 
words, thé sentence and their significations are concerned. , The 
Significations of words cannot be determined by vedic usage or ‘by 
Sastra. Ordinary usage of the common parlance is the only meaüs "by 
which to determine the fubdartha. The vedic texts must, theréfore, 
bé "interpreted always in accordance with the laukika usage, so that 
every principle that is' adopted by an interpreter of the vedic texts 
niüst be supported by Jaukika usage. In addition: to this, every 
word in-the vedic texts: must’ be accepted as yielding some . special 
Signification -of .its..own,- so that no part of text might be’ rendered 
üseléss ot. tiugatory. -And lastly the vaidika vidhi has to be -under- 
stoód. iri its edcyartha to the exclusion of the other devices of -inter- 
pretation such as adbyahara and viparigama which are often resorted 
to:in interpreting a laukika vakya. Thus though language of the Veda 
is the same as that of common parlance yet. it must be borne in 
mirid that:the former:must be so interpreted as to derive some artha 
from eàch one of its component parts sticking to the vacyariba as fat 
as possible, whereas in the latter this rulé may not be so. jasuictly 
followed. ata Ea ud 


ect 








(Fig. A) 


The central shine of the Mahisásura Mandapa of Mahabslipuram 


representing * Somáskanda. * 





( Fig, B) 


t Somaskanda’ as represented in the ' Dharmarája 





's Ratha’ of Mahabalipuram. 


‘to idenüly Narayana, d 
Tebàbbarata, wi 


ro ably the stepping sto 
ro Aryan Siva. 


E he Mabisisura Mandapa i isa "m ds t 
ral shrine represents Siva, Parvati an 
hana of Siva at their feet ( fip 

















his scene is ip explained & as“ the sleep of Vismi 
t represent ^ ‘the sleep ” ls igh seer 


| holding a mace "C fg. E) Even the : 
seems to hold in his hand the Cakra which is ai 
: , F), One of the two giants, at least, is read 
bel ng figure with his mace, while Segasayi seems 
cakra at any moment, as:is suggested. by the. positio 
Tisi is Aoultitis.a a scene of war similar + 


en this sleeping image as that of V 
| d Madhu and Kaitabha who spring i 


th kol ; e 
destruction of. the evi spirits.” 




















(Fig. H) 
Sriranganatha of Sriraügam ; Trichinopol y. 
( This is the only official photograph available from the temple 
authorities, there being no actual photograph of the image ). 


iun according 10. | 


of - the. army 



































ions Taraka and his general Gamo 


Let us now turn to the two “ flying figures ", We have already 
(pressed our doubt about the identification “of the Yoga-nidra- 
Durga, and also shown that the Ganas are purely a Saivite creation. 
| the traditional account of the legend of the fight, the Skanda 
wana states that the son of Sarhkara (viz. Skanda) was accompanied 
by Ganas in the battle'. The same account further informs us that 
many Ganas were killed in that battle by Taraka>, The supposed 
-nidrà Durga is seen in the panel leading the Gana. Who else 
is female * leader of the Ganas' be but Parvati as the Gana- 


While describing the three small-sized figures in front of the 
‘pent couch” Mr. Longhurst says that ** the first male Figure, 
part of which is hidden, raises his left hand and holds. 
ndistinct object in his right hand. The two remaining 
ures are m kneeling, the female one in the attitude of 
tion " MT 


iinsirins the two male figures one shall at. once realize that. 
ne to the left is much more ornamented than the one to the 
ght. This clearly shows that the former isa personage of higher 
s than the latter. With his well-ornamented crown, necklace 
armlets, he seems to be some royal personage. He looks as if 
ling or ordering something to the other male figure who is not 
resented as finely dressed as his master. He i is seen: with a pose 
:cepting all the orders with due respect to his mh Mr. 
nghurst has already described this person as ** kneeling " . The 
male figure, the lower part of which is hidden,” says Bioghurs, 

‘raises his left hand and holds some indistinct object i in his right 
ind, " 5 ( cf. fig. G. ) à 


_ This first persos called aby us as the“ 
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: yal ge nage ' could be 
Sf son. of RN 





t » OP. E. Pp. 87. 








The Image of. iiit 


d iine "citet in bis igi: i 
e but Skanda s iene missi 


The e Epic ace 
i'? was ie laa 


: The passage further states that _ thousands of pts 
to ashes ud the flames that came out of Sandas m 





rata, Vanaparva, 14402, 
Salyaparva, 2667 Vanaparva, 14426-27, © 







uu Greece. (ef. "Harriiod, Proitiombud: to the Study of Greek: "Religion, p 
< p. 211, fig. 88, p. 311, fig. 89, p. 314, fig. 153, p. 526, fig. 175, p. 640).  — : 
.5 Of. Ibid. Salyaparva, 2690-91, Vanaparva, 14609-10, Anuíüsana. Para 
4214, et Bkanda Purana, XXX, 39. |. 
—'*'*Ibid,Sályaparva, 2662-63: anat Wawa... 
M Ibid. Vanaparva, 14609-10 : d wesfet esi sesoto t 
* Ibid, Salya Parva, 2687-90. - 
Tbid., 2696-97. In the temp 









Aibole ins Saktyayudha o £8 
when elas Jike.a poniard. Cf. Gop 
? ments t Hindu Teoncgroghy, ol. IT, Part ‘Alp. 448, PLOXXVII 































rsonage ' | 

the identification of Virabbadra, the general of 
‘ucted by his master abou E 
army. Virabhadra seems to receive orders: Y 
| due respect for Kartikeya s 







rieeling with all 





s But of allt the figures Henn in the paniel the one - oí the 
wing lady in the: Aijali mudra is the most puzzling, As As could 
out from her ornamented body and the repel crown; 
he seems to.be a lady of a very high rank. Does. she, then, 

sent Parvati herself or one of her forms called Síva-di als 
er"? Oris she the milder form of. Sakti. about which we 


already spoken? * 


e have identified all the figures of the panel xcept the main 
ral one which lies on the serpent. Who couk ; 
ing” deity be? Could it be really: Visnu as. has been 
ed till now by scholars ? 















‘The so-called Anantasayana, especially as is represented in this 

is not in the usual conventional way. of depicting. Vis 
. Together with the absence of the lotus with h B 
in thé navel, we do not even find the traditiona’ š 
and the different emblems in them which were suppo ed 
he symbols of the deity. Out of the four instruments of 
vat — Sankha, Cakra, Gada and Padma — the image. seet ; 
ave only one viz. the Cakra by which the deity called H 
i said to have killed the demon Grasana. : 












: Hari is a name applied. both to Siva sud. Vieh PAN we have 
: ny the: deity who cut the throat of the demon Ginan; as 
lled also Hari, 







"he wat of the demons against the Lo for. the comple 
cretion o of the latter is fennd. not - in carly, Indian literary 





1 Ob Skanda Purine, XXIX, 22 42, 45, 4 ds i 
"m op. itis pp ses. Agatat to Dowson Sa 
bas 











Fio Image of argon 










t but isoin Sumer, Egypt, Greece and Ro: 
m offshoots of the Indo-Mediter 


from the original Hamitic stock of India’. 
m the accounts of the wars shows à commo 
expression. of which seems to be the account of th 
ons with Taraka at their head, again:tall the god 
as their leader. This similarity, therefore, proves th 
war-to be of pre-Aryan origin. Grasana of this ster; 
ust. have been killed EN a — god. 





































Si va, as the name Hari may also be a name o 
.— Visnu, ‘introduced here later in order to Brahmanize th 
fight. The internal evidence of the narrative of the lege 
‘borates the identification: of Hari. with Siva. The S 
mentions Skanda, the son of Siva, as Haripriyab loved | y | 
l The whole passage reads : i 


qua si Rarer gif: ext mat Sa aa! gnum | 
graue: saar Reread feq: farei i? 
ich means “ The one loved by Hari, having bowed to $ 


= C Šiva J, and ( that ), Kumara who was as if bow 
mother, that Karttikeya then cut off the head o 


his missile Cagar )." 























As could very well be seen from the account P. t 
pen his final fight vi with the depoa King Taraka | 


2d b " finally killed by him. The story is describe 
e, Choix de Textes, Religien Assyro- Babyloniens, 







< swounde enchained by Ra himself. `The aooount is foun 
(0 Egyptian Book of the Dead: ( Virey, La Religion de L'Ancienne 
VS E 41 note 3; Wallis Budge.. The Godsof 1 the Egyptians, I, p. 325 
and Rome the Titans also rebelled against Zeus and Jupiter and: 
1 to hell by the latter: (Grote, A History of Greece, 
1 bm ind bied to Rev, Fr. H. Heras, 8.3... 1 
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therein, goes to get blessings from his father and mother, 
e verse doubtless describes the respect of the son for his. parents 
the love of the latter for their son. How could Hariprsyab, 
this. verse, ever mean, “ the loved one of  Visnu ” instead of 
he loved one of Siva " ? Hari, here, undoubtedly refers to Siva. 
Hari that killed the demon Grasana by bis Caxra is none else 
n the great god Siva. In fact the Cakra was originally an- 
lem of Siva; and it passed on. to Kcéava ( Visnu.), being. 
en to him by Mahadeva, after he had killed a Daitya, who, 
roud of his strength, lived in waters'. It was through the. inter. 
tion of Siva that Skanda could manage to kill the king of the. 
ons. The epithet * Hari’, was later on applied to Visnu who. 
ems to be the Aryanised form of Siva. The account of this fight | 
und in different literary works, seems to be Aryanised already, 
ut not so the image of Narayana under study, as yet. — eii ds 









— "The identification of the image of Anantasayana or Sesasayi in. S 
€ Mahisasura Mandapa, with Siva, is further confirmed by the — 
udy of a similar image of Narayana found in the Saivite sea-shore - 
mple of Mahabalipuram itself. The supine image of the so-called 
ispu? of the Shore Temple, is described as "originally to have _ 
n an inferior copy of the fine image of the same deity in Mahi- - 
ra Mandapa ".» This image is further said to be “a large decayed - 
one image of Visnu in a recumbent position and representing that 
y in the form of Anantasayana " .' 


he main shrine of chis Shore Temple contains a similar repre- 
ntation of the Somaskanda as that of the Mahisasura Mandapai, 
cept for the vahana Nandi, which is missing here. "Two copies 

ne same tableau are found in the porch of the same shrines A. 
shed linga, supposed to be originally about 6 feet in height, was 
id in the sand outside the shrine and replaced in the socket in 








Ma übhürata, Anusazanaparva, XLV, 60 ( Bomba; xpo E 

Skanda Purana, XXX, 25, 36. Probably it is this story that is — 
red to in the account of the Kóndur Plates ( of Kirtivar, hich 
s: “His dear son, who reduced to the condition o th 
kings ... ét the command of his fatbe:, just as Kartik 4 
a, defeated the very insolent host of demons ... ( Patha 
of Kirtivarman IL", Epigraphia Indice, IX, pp. 202, 
08 MABI No. 40, p. 5. 5 Ibd, S 
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1, 16-20 


















uod | in’ Re nartow space between 
arved head of Siva h 
base of the smaller Siva templet This Saivite characte o o 
-is further corroborated: by the innumerable Nandis, “ fi 
Uu in the send both within and without the  epeloimik of 






































d Teal a seem ücongrudns to find a Nubes : ine 0 
e of the shrines of this temple whose Saivite ch: 
> remarkable. But now, knowing as we know 
origin of Narayana, and after having studied the Naray: 
the Mahisasura Mandapa, we have no doubt in stating 
‘recumbent image of Nárdyana is in its proper place and in tl 
congenial surroundings in this strictly Saivite temple. he 
. This image of Narayana without Brahma on_ the lotus. 
form the navel, has a striking resemblance with the ima; 
Sri Raüganatha in Sivasamudram, Srirabgam and Seringap: 
The image of Sivasamudram i is about eight feet long and is r 
in a sleeping pose ** on a conventionalised Ananta figure \ 
..hoods."$ The female figure at the feet of this R 
.. supposed to be that of Kaveri,”  Siva-samudram is an is 
Kaveri river, in the Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore District. 
- very name of the place (Siva-samudram, “ the sea of Siva” 
. definite proof of the place being a Saivite centre of religion. 
temple contains even a large linga in the garbhagrha, and a | or 
ethe vestibule, * The name Ranganatha seem 


* lbid, — 8 Jb 









: ae is, in the village, another temple called the ‘temple of i 
a laSayana Perumāl, On enquiry we came to know from t 







Shore Temple Anantafayana. Tn fact just Beshie t 
getting immersed in the sea, this temple in the vill g 
way as the Shore temple, was erected. 
UR Archaeological Buray af Mysore, 1938, p. 38. 





ha a hermitage here. 5 

‘© a colossal image of 

e great snake Ananta who 
is master's head ".5 But strai 











(Fig. K ) 


Anantasuyana in the cave of Udayagiri, Dist. Bhilsa , Gwalior. 


appeared in this r 
of. enshrinement Ranga 
: There i is water al ro dt 
















€ sleeping deity, but nc t dir 
seen in the Undavalli cave 
gin of Brahma from the navel o 















represe 
f the sleepi 












due to increased Aryan influence, 


ess of the Aryanisation of the 


ng Narayana-who also 








inal forms. To illustrate this change we uld refer 
orshipped at Nathadvara in the Udaipur State. Thougt 
¿worshipped as Krsna, it was originally the image o 
hicacole the temple of Sti Kürmaksetra which p 
enshrines a tortoise and is worshipped as Visnu, “was formerl 
shipped as a shrine of Mahadeva*, In the famous place of pilgrimag 
he Tirupati Hill, an image. of a boar is converted to and wor- 
pped as Balaji?, The temple also is considered by some to have. 
originally a Devi temple and was converted, later on, into a 
templet, Even now the Vaisnavas consider the deity of this 
9 be Visnu, while the Saivas contend that it is Siva | 
manya’. The Vithoba of Pandharpur was also originally a 
int converted Jater on by the Brahmanas®. Even the image 
asithha inthe temple on the top of the hill Sithhacal 
tam, has. a pig's snout, and not a lion's face, 
be surprised to find the ancient Sa vite in 
isásura Mandapa identified with Visnu or Se SAyi. - 






















Bhairava. '. 



























have ample reason, therefore, to m 
mage of Anantasayana without the Bra 
is the original representation of Siva. l 
ion of Brahma seated on the lotus and at 














EDIC GODS-V-RUDRA/KAL 


 Hnanar AMRITLAL. SHAH, Ba, ( Bomba: ved 








'ysore, on 31-12-1935, ‘The reader may well consult its synopsis p 
Proceedings and Transactions ... " of. the Conference: on. its 
lished by. the Mysore University i in |-Decagmber 1937. 


Table of contents and Index of this article see para. 173. “Quota 
1l be fonnd at elevant places, 


i C raada atthe Oriental Conference: at | Baradè, 1933) and “ 
Bienen "n ( teed atthe Oriental Siamese i 


ume of A. B. ( 9: R L + (Poona: 1942, w án: Volume XXII 
A659. 
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gvedic Deities Astronomical and Meteorological " published i in 
he J. A.S.B. (Calcutta, New Series), Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (1932-33 ), 
p.1-122, by (late) Sjt. Ekendranatha Ghosh ( referred to as “Gh,” ) 
: is used for additional data over and above those of | para 87. 
The summary in paras 89, 115, 124-125, 141 and 153 will 
x explain the matter of this article. 

It need not be stressed that while strictly eodtobítug to data 
ind texts, the interpretations and conclusions are independent of 
ny authority, ancient or modern. 

89) Rudra] Kali =?: Now in this pios. we consider 
Rudra at the summer solstice, the phenomena of rains, the loss of 
shadow the heliacal rise of the star Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris ) at 
that: time, the Pusya stars and in their proximity, the Aslesa: stars 
. which mark the hood of the serpent-demon Hydra ( whose regent 
God. is Sarpa ) and which serpent terminates at the autumnal 
equinox in Svati portion ( cf. Star charts Nos, 3 andá), Consi- 
deration of all these factors along with those of the section IV, 
-leads us to the basic conceptions underlying the god(s) Rudra(s), 
at Solstice and at Autumnal Equinox, Vasu, Kall( = Agni?) 
wife of Kala-Light, the Prime Effulgence, and the cosmic origi- 
‘nal LIGHT as conceived by the Vedic seers. Further researches 
< now make it possible to explain and to add to what was told 
-at the end of the IVth section ( para 85) relating to Rudra ( ef. 
iar Chart No. 1. ). 
Kan c =?: Lunar Lights: The fourth section dealt with stella 


and their connection with the Calendar ; 












































( continued from the previous page}: 
“q Section IV ) are mainly with reference to the (stellar): Autumn 2 
;at Divine Evening (of. Star Map No, 7). The nature of '* Apah’ 

| (mot water) - vide seo. IV para 57), the divine stellar light (Pa 
-The remarks hold good as to Agni, representing on. earth the ste! 
and all lights and hence its consequent central worship án the. 
"€ paras 79-81 ). iis x 
e fitst seotion dealt with the basic conception of Gots Naroa Mitra, 
and Sun (paras 1-10 and 11-12). The second section dealt with the: old 
Calendar as determined from various. authentic: evidences. (Paras 
] with four tables). The third section dealt with gods (goddess ).ofthe 
10x = - A&vins and Usas (paras.42-44, 87 and. Table III). The 
dealt with the gods ( goddesses ) of the Autumnal Equinox anc 
ening period, ( paras 45-85, 87 and Table L Le The summary. of 
se four sections is published by the Baroda Orient nference ( 1933) i in 
volume o on pp. 125-130, of * Proceedins.......:. "dn Des. 1955. E = 














s then 












Feli Gods =V - Rudra | Kale 




























ri strial light Agni and the resultant. oish 
stigations lead us to the original light, beyon 
d and stellar lights, to the original light as the V 
. ito be. They show that the original ligh 
s ‘never born or rather the ever born, with ref 
Savitr, Praj&pati. and Hiranya Garbha : all 
i: around the h ar orb, around the lunar light 
that i is or iginally beyond any 
the central position of moon in the Vedie conceptions | 
where Light is the main consideration, through its. 
the Sodas! in moon as it is styled later on and which is 
e triad of Light in the lunar orb. 
dT Ra Ojas: This section ( V ) deals with the Light 
E ‘its inseparable associate the Rudra. Rightly or 
.. Light has been characterised as a female and therefor 
-sideration of Female divinities and of ( post-ved 
‘enter into this section when “ Kali” is considered. In 
manner, rightly or wrongly the Sanku has been. characte 
‘male and accordingly the consideration of the male divini 
.. ,the(post vedic) heroes forms a central topic in t 
^ around the real Rudra or Siva. These introducto 
` will enable the reader to follow the trend of the pres 
tione, For a fuller comprehension of the truth, we 
ponent our ming of both the female and the male Jom th 













































or aa Vedic facts in the following paras : 


S (90). Seasons : Stars: From the Arthadsstra f Ke 
“See; II ) we learnt that the year ‘ended with t 
. month Agadha ( "iréseee: amadan ” ), 
shadow was lost in that month (Camè ania uer 
th t the next two months were of the rains C r 
ria a reno t") and that with rains in 








ole “ ‘A controvert 





es Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


| n, Pau constellation ( pagati Delta: Ceneri) whose 
God Brhaspati ( vide tables 1—1V, See, IV. pp. 16: 
invoked forir rains:- “ Brhaspati i is Besqudii, to caus 


pom and Sirius: The stars of Pia and the E 


rion, a réad in the Sauptika Parva of Mahabharata ( Ch. 18, à 
3-14). the. same ag of Rudra— “aa: Mid edie at R 


fite )3 bui from what will follow ( ( para 92 )i 
Bui que i ken is Rudra in á ees 





ku (~ : the type of Samrat Pow at Ujja 
sun attains its maximu m declination i in t 


Be of. Mitov-vida Table I, Sec. ID sad ther 
( shed tears’ ) with this asterism. l 
(0o C98) “The inauguration of Rudras in the hiding: aD 
day Hbation for Rudrss( SB. XIV, 1, 1,15. TB, 1,5,11, 3) 
83, 86, connect, Rudras with the commencement of. Yug 
vhen it is divine midday at the summer solstice. Ra 
tin: “Rudra makes the streams flow over the earth an 
/moistens . everything ( X, 92,5)” -Mae. p. 75. This. 


Rudra with. rains and, as the instrumental god to ta 


accompanied thunders ), with a roar (‘rud ) Tt is na ira 3 
“He is also invoked not to deprive. one of the sight of 
CHE 33,1)" Gh. p.80. " Rudra is said to pour down rà 

T firmament with the help of the Maruta (xX 9 

and tha Kesin drank water in the same ‘pot? a ' 























: in the ‘rays 
of the san Thi is . then the doribernimost potu. in the course 
1 - and " the: abode of Rudra in these later texts is commonly 
ded ‘as in the North." -Mac. p. 76 (vide para 101). "The 
( jenon then is the loss of shadow-light on the Sanku: 
ler the name of Mahadeva he is said to slay ‘cattle ’. * (TMB. i 
, 2," Rudra is said to have killed the ‘ cow’ TMB. VI, 9, 
Gh. p. 81)-Mac. p. 76. Thus Rudra's cow-slaying man- 
slaying missile (II, 33, 1) -Mac. p. 75 is referred to. '( 
i or shadow (Prabha) (vide IV ). Thus -here is a Le 
- di ilie characteristic of Rudra which enables usto comprehend . 
that god (para 98) by the loss of shadow. But most of the 
1 ferences (previous to para 92) emphasized the- stellar 
‘acter - Sirius - along with the time of the Summer Solstice 
» then prevailing season: we take notice of some more of 
type before we dwell upon the significance of the diio fo 



















































( 94 ) Sirius: Ganga: “ Rudras have Aditi as their uio 
IL, 101, 15)” (Gb, P. 80] geems, with reference t to dra 


( NE From the previous page i 
r and Ravana is a devotee of god Samkara. Sita is first sedi ay 
(Svüti- Son of Vayu, regent of Svati) who gives. her tbe ring ^ 
astya atar-Canopus ). The golden Lanka and the burning of. Lanka are 
ioturesque depistions emphasising the golden-red color of the star 
d end of the site and residence of * Rüvana '". Hydra te minates at a 
ice, suggestive of the Autumnal Equinox. oa : 
isma: Several conceptions have erystallized aron the star Sirius ` 
Travaia 
the idjacent Milky Way in and outside India. The Son of Ganga € Aditi). 
a great character as Bhisma in the Mahabharata... Joh o 
d ptising ' (rainy season at the heliacal rise of. Sirius. yon tho 
rdan ( Milky Way) js another great conception in : 
iotioe. of pouring continuous stream of water oi Biva- 1 


















ar Mouditudes of: Puya and Asles& stars are very “nearly, the same, 
act poems to lead to a combination of -10 heads of Rava 
E. ars f Pusya and 7 stars of Aslest). Their association at the summer 
» the season enters into the depictions, According to Salyaparva a 
, it is Pugya constellation when the parties- divide and. oamp 
hen Balarāma leaves for the ' pilgrimage’. Wei tice T t * 
( continued on the diri page] — ' : 2 


































x 95 ). Rudra: Birius : There are yet. some moi 
| s r basis of Rudra, " Rudra 
. His back is red ( 




















S ( oiis from the previous page ye d 
Vg around the neck of Siva: and Rüvana is a devotee of Siva. In the | 
"of Bhisma, we see his close association with Duryodhana and the 
Keuravas ( the 100 ‘ forts '—' Durga '—of Vedio Vrtra and 100 breth 
Mb, the 100.stars of the ‘evil’ Hydra). As to Karma eto. wid 
para. 99, The commentator of Amara? on I, 7, 920 cites Hem 
"ien eg "gd... sug Ba: y” Amarac I, 30, 31 says “afai Gram 
viene 1” connecting Bhisma with Ganges. The association of Siriu 
ku i is perhaps responsible for the great infusion of religious sano 

hority in Bhisma; and accordingly, many chapters of soun 
of life and son Dharma proceed from him in the Mb: when 






































&&sana., 187, 26, 7, and 168, 19-22) is really iti 
when the star Sirius is heliacally set, with the. ray of un. 
at manner symbolically on the ‘ arrows’ (rays of sün) 
RN. 359-18 ) Paücühga of Bapudevasastri, 1-17 
und and -37150-38 for. the helingal ining: of si us 






















rius. 
aS. “We may y also note ‘that ‘the calendar develops into’ fi 
the heroine as we see in the article lateron ( para 156 ). 
the a 5 tribes ? alluded to in the vedic depiotions, The 1 ; 














the * herowe’: spears, inne as rays, we notice vidio we treat the — 
f the Divine- Female. and of Male, We may take a note as 
ge Mt ie $545 wo read: . eh 











$0 [4 antl, B. 0 RL} 









Annals of the Bha 


'he star Sirius has been changing solo 
ncient observation. To-day, it is blue. Once it 
e-red' as. noticed by Kalidisa—“ wana a wong daaa 
wa anaiena a Sak: VIL 35). In section IV para 85 
ootnote) we noted the red colour of Sirius and its effect 

sacrifice of * red ' dogs ) on the Egyptians. We may add othe 
timony to its ancient redness, “ The redness of Sirius, say: 
eneca ( B. C. 67 ), is so strong as to excead that of Mars: anc 
‘laudius Ptolemy ( A. D. 130 ) says, it was the same colour a 
or. Scorpii [ H.“ Antares " = * arts ^]: (R. Brown. If, 124. 
: Muk. p. 161. Thus‘ Rudra (Sirius) shines like the brilliant 
(OB n, like gold’ ( Mac. p. n). 











































( continued from ti the previous page ) 


the hour ie at hand, aud the Son of Manis‘ betrayed’ unto the hand ‘ol 
ers, Arise; Jet us be going: behold, he is “ at hand” that bstrayeth me, 
while yet he spoke, lo, Judas, ' one " of the " twelve " came, 
,B great multitude with * swords and staves’. This passage di 
hearing annual heliacal setting ( = betrayal) of Canopus-Ag 
= ‘Son of Man: cf," Maitra Varuna” for Agastya: Amara. I, 3, 20. 
vide author's article " Son cf Man" at the approach of sign. (. one. of the 
walve *) Taurus ( = “ Judas " ), the “ swords and’ staves” being. thera | rh 
rays of the Sun. The“ Nistriih$a " for the sword slong with the “ Candra 
haga’ (para 144) and the " Pavi " ( para 167 ) will show how the. Bw 
d spears stand with reference to light and so“ Sara" with reference 
i ara Pafjari? Bhisma in the Mb... The narration of the water-sprout 
lky way ) in the mouth of Bhisma Wy the‘ arrow» of Arjuna (Son by 
‘Fegent god of Sun ) seems to be a vivid depiction of the fact of the star 
on the Milky Way, reminding us of their longitudinal values, 


lohn the Baptist: We may take here a brief note- about John “the 


ist. "Mt. III, 11-12 informs us:- “I indeed ‘baptize’ you with * water? 
) repentano? : but he that cometh e me is mightier than I, whose 






















of Man came * eating and drinking * “and ‘they say, 
man, and a winebibber', a friend of publicans and sinners?” Mt. HI. 19-17 
i us of the Pap of Jesus p the A "n And Je osis, when ha was bapti- 







( continued on the followiiig p page ) 


Vedie Gods - P= Rudd | Kali E 


| Rudra-on Earth: In the above passages, wo read in one 
at Rudra went to heaven as a hunter following ( 
re are other E egentotlons which would toll u 


) la tod and identifed with ate and with the s 
of the Summer solstice. a 


( continued from the previous page ) 


to them, What seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is t 
z interpreted, Master), where abidest thou? He saith unto them, | 

d ye shalisee. They came therefore and saw where he abode: and ‘the: 
bode with him that day: it was about the tenth hour, One of the two that 

ard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's brot 
He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith untó him, We have fo 
ihe Messiah (which is being interpreted, Christ). He brought him un 

us, Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thou art Simon the son of 
hou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Peter). ..... 
E the two articles “ Virgin Birth and Nativity” ^ and se “So ot 


ad stars according to Ptolemy. [he next in order is 
presented a Andtés, the star Sirius rising beliacally t 


tu another imagery after s 
‘BL i resorting to* Sarasvati 











Cm ue Bhandarkar Oriental Researe pal E 











ue mer ijai, ‘killing the cows ( shadows yi is none ea than’ 
"Bale, with the ecliptic as its‘ bow’, waton” ow ptos (do be. 















2 ‘Siva o Arjuna (son bri God Indra) He ean be none else 





noe the query “whero abidest thou” ? from the two of them. The wur i 
ial eganection. of. Gemini and Canopus develüibs into an inatinekive: 





The “devil.” ( Hydra) keeps with the "Baptist { Sirius) and when Balarāma 

E 8 human form, the serpent form ( Hydra ) issues out of his mouth at the. 
l-equinox, The above passages are important in more than. one. 
"The rendering of Light as * wine ' explains many ulterior develop- 

‘(para 145) in the later Kali-Sakti cult, into actual wine out of this: 
al (Surf) wine. The idea of ‘rising into heaven' is around the: 
ar form and the heliacal rise, the idea of ‘death’ being the heliagal sett- 
jn the rays. of sun); the moon is thus the ever nourishing light (never. 
g setting): and unlike sun, it is connected with: the idea of immor- : 








the time je of M heliacal rise of Agestya-Canopus, 












Fedi ies bun pic 






8 his wife’ (see. para 143), 
Bat in the Vedic conceptions, “ Kali” is found to 














aaraa aAgtageyt saree Rat ded 
res gaang: erit aaraigt: | ] 
aada gagian eg 0 
$ € eu Racafedingedt Panem T: Te 
. ef, He remains seated on the chariot ( II, 33, 11) "agi 
In Section 1L in the quotations "K" ( pp. 159-160 ) fro 

E ain Sacred texts and from "d notes thereon, we may | e 
ada aai A eir ag saatt ar and 
c Pe 125-126 ) “ ang sev URE: Seer 

7C fert gerania Rre nch. XXV. 


lenesis. II 23, "She sball be called " Woman” b 
en out of ‘Man ’.” The first ‘man’ is Ma 




















bos his “would bite. Lastly, v we are. tol 
ndra protects: the favourite Vrsakapi, the- 
( Var&ha). has. bitten. his e ear.” E p Pe 









































ursuit of boar will be pursuit of Hydra [a ng to 
* IL 5, 2, Varüha is 'Bhüd&ra' ' one who tears up - 
which, in our case, applies to the raising of ita 
d (sigwt) above the celestial equator ( Bhü-Earth- 
iator) by Hydra-an idea in the Boar inearnation of 
1] immediately on its heliaeal rise. This dog "bites | 
ear’! of the Vrs&kapi, the favourite of Indra, who seems - 











rpa: Like Sirius, Satu bas received very great attention in various. 
‘it becomes a source ofa variety of imageries and of symbolical 

. We mentioned Balarama inthe note on Bhigma (para 94), 
e refer to some more. The Sanka has two side-quadrants which are | 
alin charaoter. Of the several names that grow around . this side~ 
fant, one prominent is the ‘ear’ " Karna.” The (celestial) “ Dog". 
this ear of Vrsükapi which ear shines because of the light of the sun... 
falls on it; Thus we get the dístinctive shining earring of “ Karpa” in 

. depictions, the Kundalas. The shining armour-the scliptic-and earrings  - 
gifted away by Karna to Indra, the regent god ofsun, who asked for it 
'Brühmin . Karna is thus very appropriately a half brother to Arjuna — 

io Kunti- the celestial equator - by Indra ); it is a symbolical way of d 
ng the equatorial quadrant to the ecliptic. The prevalence of the latter ^ 
he ultimate solar measure in the luni-solar calendar. The quadrant 
the imagery of the ‘wheel’ of the chariot of Karna which gets fixed 
ku) in earth, the equator, when Arjuna kills him. It is then the _ 

al Equinox depiction. The birth of Karna from Kunti (celestial 
t) agrees well with the equatorial side quadrant and that leads tobis 
ation with the Duryodhana, -the Hydra, the 100 Kauravas, since the 
touches ( Aélig~thence Aélesa of Hydra) the equator, embracing it 
















4 explains several other imageries. Rahu, the cut off head of the 
Hydra) who drank Amrta ( = Light, Time: vide 

is this asterism, the severance from thé bod 

he equator ( the disc of Visnu who is classically, 











2 A$vins) and the latter by Bhim 

terminating Hydra at the time of Au 

side quadrant figures in as “ Uru" =the 

f Sviti being brought in by: the ‘ blood.’ of Duhá&sana and. 

Red color of rays as ‘blood’ is symbolical: but in Kāli- Sakti - 

Passed on as actual blood ( para 145) and has hen become a _ 
ly m 





of Duryodhana, - 

















thought of practices entirely removed fror 
“| Ceontinued on the following page : 





a Vrenkapay!" ‘which: 
rding to Amara? (" 


as per r commentary. of Maheévara. on Amara): 
tion of Boake and Sun permits this « sense, lt 


osest ut the. gnomon - the ‘favourite ’ a 


00). "To quote again from Ghosb, p. 93: “Tn the A 
ar three passages which definitely refer to a cel 
(VI, 80, 1-3), They run thus: (i) He flees in the firm 
observing ali things. We adore the greatness of the 
Dog with this offering. (ii) The three Kalakafijas a 

heavens as they were Gods, I call all these tobe 

keep this man secure from harm. (iii) Your b 
your slafion ts in heaven, your majesty is on earth an 
at »u adore the greatness of the ‘ HERMES Dog. 


vigi .* Water’ 1i rainy season: ‘station in H 
stellar (light) nature: ‘on earth’ then, it is Sanku. 
would then mean the mariner's compass pointing to 
f. “ Vedic Gods ” Section I), 


3 The shadow at the solstice point is lost at Ujjain C 
astin&pura (vide Hasta asterism and * Hasta ' -* Kari : 
note on * kumbba " in section IV, para 58), the latitude o the 
a place near jS toit) being No. 289-39". Part of 
ce- Draupadi not bereft of her garments. T? 
ag nst this Mas 4 and to the Heroine as Shadow ) is Ag 
esented through tbe great personage of Krena. Bt 
background of the $alender, of the asterisms 4 
: ein the emoti 








8 ailtyantrs Gnomon, "the chief of Rudras ( X, 6. 
80. Rudras are said " to maintain their stations in the regions 
surround Rudra ( V, 8. 16, 6)" ; e“ they Are innumerable 
n the surface of the earth ( V. 8. 16, 54) ^ ; mem" " they remain on 
le. earth (V.8.4,5,11)' -Gh. p. 81. And the Sankus of the 
verticle shape may as well have been styled. his subordinates, 
as Yaksas | at summer solstices - at North, their chief is “Kubera” 
lord of wealth ( Vasus ) is in his service. “ Rakes eb. the 








































i n ^ Kübera" : He represents another imagery atis ilie: Sahku 0 he 
amrat Yantra type. His three logs are just the lower portions of Saüku : 
[9 are the 2 side quadrants on the either side of the ceatral leg E 
y of the Sahku. He is a keeper of ‘silver and go'd’ which means hiragya, ; 
eh ( by color) is Light ( vide para 134) which lights are later the Vsus, 
eight number of Vasus perhaps representing his 8 ‘teeth’ (cf. shining 
th" for star in para, 99); ene accordingly, he is also Dhanapati. City, of 
ra is ‘aera’ — ‘agai’ and city of Varuna is qgam or sued Tt : 
be noted how they are all linked up with light on Saüku. * "qug 
agit 3? is Karna. Since Sahku is mountain also ( vide Beo. Iv. ; 
Soma on its Summits ) Kubera has his abode (in North) at Meru or at. 
Knilisa ( Sahku) ; ; and the Alak&, his city, is styled Prabha also; and 
ice he was in possession of Lanka also: all these point. to the Svati regions 
the North solstice point. with reference to Sahku. ;Sabku is prominent 
ese places. (So too with Ravana). The Brahma. is the regent of 
hijit. asterism ( refers to Moon) and Kubera pays homage to him naturally 
since this asterism is prominent at the commencement of Yuga ( then the moon 
in Abhijit; it is then summer solstice and therefore. Kubera is regent ofthe 
d and in the Winter solstice ( then the sun isin Abhijit )«. Since Hydra 




















Vei Gods ~ V - Rudra [Ra 
balones fc Rudra and the waters of the Heaven 4 or 
w for him ( AV. XI, 2, 24)” = Gh p. 81.4 
eaven ’ are Light ( vide section IV ' Apah’ Ja 
h reference to the summer solstice season. ( cf. T 
n section IV) = 
102) Rudra n: Rudra as Sarku opens up i 


ra and Light, from the most original conce 
M elon linking up all of e In. 


dg established as Siva. : 
03) : Dharma: que Mouse : * Indra isi in the RV. co 


t a bull also RR the God Rules? we p. 
the- lexicons say that the Buli and the Mouse 
E d E that is: good: 5 M - 































— Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Rese 
? Amara? III, 3, 220; and in its ME we > find’ ” “à 
sara anit: gia @a:1” acoording to Hemacandra. The associer 

n of Dharma with Sanku ( and with the Light. as the consort 
of Sanku ) is perfectly true. The cow means light { see. IV ). 
‘Therefore the offspring of cow—the ' bull’ is associated naturally 

acts arising out of Light or out of a desire for the same. 

er words, the bull gets associated with the. religious acts. 
risin out of the measurement of time from. the shadow f Light 
rted into shadow on Sanku ) and Sank Ever since 
ime Light came to be associated with all t t is best | 
and with religion ( =desire and action. for the. same li 
l since then acquired a sort of religious sanctity or an 
lentity with Dharma. [ As such he is placed before Rudra and 
lI—before the Sanku ( Light gets merged in it ) ]. ‘The ‘ 
'e find confronting the Siva Lihga in temples is thus symbol 
f Dharma. The ride on bull, or resting against a bull of Ge 

a or of his consort or of the goddesses as well as that o. 
Sabku ( Vide Section IV ) ] is also symbolical of the close asso- 
iation of Dharma with the Sanku and the Light. - "A 


. Here another suggestion takes effect. Since Bull is associated 
ith Indra, and we find Bull as Sanku-Dharma also, Indr can be 

Á be one of the representations asscciated with TIM) and 
anku, The light coming from sun to be shadows on Saku, will 
nen. be his Apsarases and the principal light will be, “ Indráp! "- 
s wife, at summer solstice or at equinoctial points, 


(104) Dharma: Pasu: It may be that the Sidraplas adipa a 


principal stars and of Puruga as Pasu in the gontipulky of 
rifices may have led to the idea of a bull: | 
“ayaa A: ww ate: Bat: be E 
Rat aay Aral Snquqegeq agal? 7: (X; 90, is) 
w in the quotation from the Jain sacred text that Sanku i | 
d Purusa. Resumptions of sacrifices is done in Sarad-autumn, 
the Saptarsis rise ( completely ) heliacally—the seven logs 
sir symbols—and when 21 days (3x7) as some course 
ps divine dusk) as we know from Raghu-Vathéa II, 25, 

through = the 21 faggots of this hymn ~ "ibn, at the end 
T the selebreMon of the Autumna i 


































Vedic Gods - V - Rudra | Kali 

































. The Purüsa as Paŝu reminds 
jiva as " Pasupati”, celebrated lord in Nepal 
ha, Lord of animal or better Lord of Dharma. 
al 105 ) Dharma : Dog: Of the five heroes of Mate 
. ome born of Yama-Dharma i is Yudhisthira, ‘ steady i in fi 
Ag another concept of the gnomon, steady in the chang 
lendar ) and under revolving sky (' ef. " He remains gea 
Chariot " — para 98 ). At the end, he is. followed by 
accompanies him all the way to the Himalaya. : 
hink of the Dog - A Canis Major in this connection ‘(Paras 
) tis then the time of summer solstice when 
rena” — falls of first; the shadow is lost, the Mahabh 
up, and the Yuga terminates at summer solstice. - 
“Mabaprasthanika Parva, Ch. IIT; ef. para 156), 


aa (106) Dharma: Mouse : Curiously enough the mouse 


igh some rememblance?) passes along with bull in the | 
of Dharma (vide para 103 : 145 and note to para 170 re, 
ouse). This will explain the staying of the mouse : 

iti as symbolical of Dharma associated with him. Tt th 
sents the plenty of the harvest and Autumn when the (8 
tya- Canopus has risen heliacally, when the 
)d when sacrifices and songs resume with 
the harvest. As to Ganapati, we willseé when 
y of Siva (Para 160). The story of Savitri 
ym Yama refers to this same season and event í 
tya revives-rises heliacally. 





- the 















































07) Dharma= Saiku=Trigiiia : Cross : 
its top towards north to Dhruva star, an 
‘quadrants facing Sun in east and west assumes the | 
rident, one of the most symbolical association of this goi 
and Dharma. When Light stands for the 8 
nes to hold it ( trident) i in her hand. The A 
symbolical of the Autumnal Equinox whic 
for | harvest, worship, sacrifices and celebra ioi 
anity has adopted this ( Saku ) as the Holy Cros 
d 170 footnote allied with Dharma 










































RE p 76. ud : 
108) Rudra- Agni - Light: Since we found Rudra do: Rs 


ped 
ku associated with Dharma, his association with Agnii is very. 


atural since acts (in objective form ) of Dharma are allied to 
ifices and those sacrifices in turn to Agni and that Agni, in ii 
1, to the stellar lights and to stars and thence onwards to prime 
effulgence. Thus we read: “ In a passage of RV. (IT. 1, 6), Rudra 
one of several deities ideniified with Agni '' -Mac. pp. 74-15. ; 
S, 39. 8 Agni, Asani, Pasupati, Bhava, Sarva, [$ana, Mahá- 
va, "Ugradeva and others are enumerated as gods or forms of 

ə god, Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Asani, Bhava, Mahadeva 
names given to represent eight different forms of Agni Y 
VI, 1,3, 7; ef. Sankh. Br. VI 1, eto. ), and Sarva, Bhava, | 
supati, and Rudra are said to be all names of Agni (SB.L?, | 
8)” -Mac. p. 75. Of these names many are different visible forms | 
of light, some are symbolical of the religious acts, while. some 
are indicative of the nature of Rudra which has impressed . the 
worshipper most. But the identity with Agni ( terrestrial light) 
of great importance since that identity, with referenc 
adra means far more than the mere terrestrial form of lig 
Bse of Rudra, the Light is released from mere ‘terrestr E 
irrence of light ( in Agni) by link of Sanku, on to. Vasu and to 
tellar forms and beyond thence, on to its celeslial form inthe | 
ir orb, towards its prime embodiment. Before we pass on from - 
ito (celestial ) Light we shall have to see to the other 
iations of Sanku. 

(109). Rudra And Gods: 4 Points of the Calender : As Sanku, 
udra partakes | the funotions of Indra regent. of Sun; ; so the bol! X 
hand of Indra becomes the bolt in the hand of Rudra. Since | 
1inoxes are naturally allied to Sanku, the Aávins and Usas of i 
























i p. 7A " They are lien ven ME 


Sd ü 58, 3; ; VIL 103,14 ; LI »- ¥ - Gh. T 0. “T 


a, 21, 10; "Hh 1 6; V. 3, 3 ete, )y ‘aavina (1 158, 1 
oe ete, ) Soma. P IX, 73, 7 )and. Mitra- Fait 


Section D and Mitra ( Regent God of Sahku- Vide Sect 
a is the father of Maruts (1, 114, 6, 9; II, 3851: 1. 
p. 74; Gh. p. 79." The Maruts are also associa 
dra as possessing pure and beneficent remedies ( II 
c. p.76, “Rudra is said to havehis birthin the 
according to the conception of- Maitr&yanl Samhita, ! 

. 84. Here the connection of the gnomon to the resumptio 
les. of Autumn is emphasised. So at the Autumnal Eq 
idra is associated with Soma asa dual divinity (VI. 74), j. 

Mac. p. 76. “‘ Soma - Rudra are invoked to drive away 8 
lay from the house, to place all remedies in the be 
their worshippers, to remove from them all sins, and 

from the fetters of Varuna. Wielding sharp weapons, t 

besought t to have mercy and are implored for prospe 

bee Soma is Light and Time, at the Autumn 
with all transformations of Light: vide section r 


; : dedu of Indra i is to T referred to Svati, since. iti 
— Hydra ( Vrtra ~ vide sec. IV) ef. “ Indra shatters ` 


bolt (I, 32, 5; I, 61, 10; X, 89,7)” - - Mac. p. m : 
(s 





























Puruga, thigh popasliting Equator = “Urva = " Hanuintiny 
on of Vayu (called ^ Vajrángs ” also) carried Mace. Both are 
ated in terminating the evil forces of Duryodhana and: 
Ravana representing Hydra. Thus Rudra (Sanku) with bolt: in: 
his hand ( Mac. p. 74) symbolises the Autumnal Equinox. The 
tarāja carries the bolt in his left hand in the soulptúres. oS 


< 11) Rudra: “Mountain” Dweller : Again, the slayin of 

ü occurs on a great mountain "' Indra slew the Da a, 
red the great mountain, broke open the well, se free the 
aters (I, 57, 6; V, 33,1)” -Mac, p. 59- t vide secti ; 
planations). It looks that the solstice and equínoc 
Its are represented as a mountain. The mountain may be 

ilso symbolical of the Gnomon, ( ef. Sec. IV, paras 50-51 - Soma 
yn the summit of ' mountain’ ) as Meru ~ also. And the residence - 
Rudra in mountain (Sanku: cf. the meaning of “ Parva’ m 
s good in that way. “ Rudra is a mountain dweller (V8.16, . 
l 4)"-Gh. pp. 80-81. In the drama Vikramorvaélya of 
dasa, in its first act, the meeting ground of the Gandharva 
the king is on a golden mountain (which is Svati vide 
tronomical Data ...”” paper) and it represents the time and . 
sion when the demon Kesin- Hydra was subjugated by & 
ile presided over by God Vayu, Regent of Svati.. 2 E 
12 n Rudras — Sarva- Bhava = Banku; Bhavāni; | arvati; i 
Sarva and Bhava are the names of 
$ we read just now. Sarva lives and wanders beneath the 
rth (TS. IV, 5, 11; VS. XVI, 57)” - Gh. p. 81. seems. to be the 
southern position (declination) of star Sirius or to itg being 
9 eliacally set. Bhava is said to be “ living in air (VS. XVI, 55)" 
-Gh. p. 81 looks like a reference to the raised gnomon (the - 


iirantrk 5. rising FEMA into the air. “ Water arises from 
























on that Saika. Aopordibals, the. farle. fie Blasii dna 
to the Light on the Sanku. The marriage of Siva and 
t3 (belonging to " mountain ’’- to Sanku )- or in. other 
~of the Bhava and Bhavaal is a glorious Aapletios of 
ight to Sahku in the presence of the whol 
low that phase, it is necessary to understen the Female- - 
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vine Female - ies whom Rudra is associated 
odiacal depiction, it is. ‘Vasu. We here ini 
ration of Rudra, to understa: -this consort, 
(113) Vasus- Light on Sanku ( Rudra): “ The; 
brilliant ( V, 41,;18)"-Gh. p. 85. “Indra is their : 
. 8)"..and they have been invoked with Rudra, Ru. ras 
A1, 13 -Gh. p 81)snd with Adityas (VS. 21, 3)” 
These data point to the lustre of Vasus whi 
(o£ id Adityas, make them light o : 
not i isolated from them ) received by the Rudr 
^" Vesupati " is also predominantly applieabj 
-Mac. p. 63. ' They have a heat giving wheel ( II, < 
ean: ful and pleasant. boat ( VIII, 18, 7 ) "-Gh. pp. 857 
er to the hot disc of the sun and to the equator 
quadrant ( boat)of the Sanku on which they. alight ( « 
E ARTH ). “The gods are further divided into the three ¢ 
of the terrestrial Vasus, the aerial Rudras, and the. eel 
 Adityas invoked together ( II, 31, 1; X, 66, 12; ep. VII, 10, 
85,6) " -Mac. p. 5, 130, showa the Vasus to be stellar lights 
come towards the earth to the Rudras- to the gnomons and r 
^"gide-quadrants. (of agat — mountain) "They “hav 
invoked with Rudra, Rudras, and with Rudras anc 
T° qu? 21, 23 )”..,... The worshippable (deserving 
a was born first ‘and was sprinkled by the rainy sea: 
m the gods Sádhyas and Vasus performed the s 
L V. 19, 6, 11) " -Gh. p. 86. The Calendar starte with | 
ga at summer solstice, 
A). Vasu- Agni : In later Vedic texts, Agni 
Vasus ? -Mac. p. 130, shows the close connec 
with Agni "In the Chandogya Upanisad (1 
groups are mentioned the Vasus being connected : 
udras with Indra, the Adityas with Varuna, the 
and the Sadhyas with Brahma ( cp. RV. X, 9, 
a Since Varuna (Pole Star- Dhruva: | E 
erain in the stellar. world, he stands well T 


iti ing them, the | 
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clestial lights, that come down are » associated wiih Agni al ie j 
ts at the Autumnal Equinox are well: conne d ith Soma 
de Sec. IV). Sadhyas are the gods (stellar). who are 
urished by the lunar light, the moon being the source of light 
nd as Such styled Brahma (Creator). We dwell on this last 
spect when we come to treat the prime Light, Vasus and nolar : 
ight being developed out of that Prime Light oe e i : 
115) Vasu and Purusa: Developments: The worshippable d 
Purusa was born first and was sprinkted by the rainy season ; by 








"= Gh.p. 86. Purusa is Sahku! and here the bégiun ngof 
the year (in Yuga), with the rainy season at the summer solstice 
: is ointed out. The light coming on to Sahku is here glorified. : 
‘asus here are more as celestial lights than terrestrial like | 
. Andin that way, the Purusa is not merely the ea th 
ku but the associate of the principal stars of the sent 
and equinoxes, : 
( 116) When one of these two ( Purusa and Vasu as 
ceives undue emphasis in thought, we witness peculiar develop- : 
ts. When the Light element gets predominance over all the . 
» the Puruga recedes and fades away in the Light and at 
s upon itself attributes and glory of all primary as well as of all 
imate developments. We will see that later in this article ( para | 
;- in such a case Vasus stand midway only between the pri- | 
light and its ultimate transformations. Thus "Vasus" get lost 
r way in an age or in thoughts when there is no emphasis. 
i midway phase of Light and when primary conceptions or 
x "Vide paras 89 and 98. The ArthaSastra of Kautilya (IL. 20, 38.) gives 
jous measure of time from the shadow which is styled ** Pautusi", He has: 
ht divisicns, for the forenoon and for the afternoon. It is the body ; 


rson (both male and female) that serves to measure tin 
eference ie. the shadow it ie Hane ‘ Purusa ? means bol 



































igion, laws and praotices dividing perdet fusetionr Sor aae male and 
: signing some exolanively to males and some psi to females: 
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of factivity; assumes different ae minor i pori 
er, the steadiness of Saüku and the Effulg nce in 1 
n all the most abstract as well as the concrete & 
f the two, one becomes Yogeévara, and the other b 
Where the later thoughts miss their primary basi 
nutual connection, the developments and practices 
ves far removed from either their concrete or their a 
y conceptions. It will thus be possible to understa 
ge that comes over the Vedic deities later on, and at times 
rly as even in the later books of the Rgveda or in the 1 
growth that has followed thence, With this brief disci 
sion on Purusa and celestial Light ( Vasu at its one ma) 
revert to other concrete characteristics of Vasu. 
117) Vasu- Food: Amba: “ Vasus'" cows are begge 
V, 41, 18)’’-Gh. pp. 86, 87. Vasus have been insti "um. 
lights for the subsequent occurrence of shadow east. by ihe 
y of Sanku on the equatorial side-quadrant; and as light 
rent stars (sun is not isolated from the stellar world 
in period of the year, Vasu shares the fruits : 
s of the period and of the seasons. Her gra« 
“Vasu seems to signify food (anna) i in 
II, 1, 2)" -Gh. p. 85. = 
(118) This seems to be very likely the basli of the. 
ba, the light as Annapiirna; and when sun 
T abe J ig 1 a with plenty, of harvest a 
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PS the disciples, &nd said, Take, utt ny bod jode ^, (Mt 
"T, 26-27. We may read from RV. X, 125, + war at d 


Vasu: The Year Round; Formation a Calendar Points: 





ce Vasus are associated with Rudras, star Sirius gets in: and 
ih it, hot and rainy sonsons? “They ( Vasus) are ‘connected 
hot seasons and rains" -Gh. p. 87. We learn that - Trita 
ked the horse given by Yama, Indra rode on it first, and 
ndharvas held its reins, and Vasus fashioned it from the Sun 
3, 2)" -Gh. p.86. Trita and Yama are aspects of Sanku 
e section IV), the horse representing — symbolically the 
n1 and the Vernal Equinox when calendar is formed thereby, 
me being checked at the Autumnal Equinox through the 
arvas ( Bübtes with Svati at the Autumnal Equinox - vide 
tion B IY A The connection of Vasus with Aávini and su 



























led with Aévins. Vasus are connected with the Autui 
Equinox and as such “they have served the Maruts ( VIT, 39, 8) '* 
Gh. p. 86. Accordingly ( it is like Indra) "they are said to have 
eleased the Gauri cow (IV, 12, 6) ''-Gh. p. 86. At the divi i 
ind therefore at the daily daybreak “ they get the mornim A 
tion ( 8B. XIV,1,1,15) " -Gh. p. 86, Her conneetion wit e 
summer solstice can be noticed with reference to tha heliacal 
rise ofthe Ganges at the time. (That leads to transference | ‘of 
: ea of Ganges to the ecliptic later on; vide para 162). — — 

.. (120) ^ From Vasu to Terrestrial Agni: Vasus are not so much 
connected with earth as Agni is. Since they represent: solar and 


















mo the sacrifices and the religious acta. u 
Hy betwean the p light $ pakone or [ j 


ay. : “The ; frat is ‘ Dhara ' which” means. Bags 
Sek t pars nn Sanku. The second is ‘Dhruva’ 


“Bast € “directions. Fourth is *Visnu’ whieh 
Janopus (vide Sec. IV) in the southern direct 
t .nila ' which is Vayu of Sv&ti at the Autumnal Eq! 
1 counts * Anala’ which is Agni then lighted up with 
i f sacrifices, perhaps in the ptottity ofor near the 
nelined Sanku. Seventh is 'Pratyüsa' which is the d 
break at Aávinl,- the Vernal Equinox. And therefor 
t must be the Autumnal equinox at dusk ( Svàti setti à 
unin West)~ but here the eighth is * Prabhasa”’, and it 
puted place of pilgrimage i in West near Dvarka of Kr 
scription, . the ' Mahatmya’,. brings us back &o the 
ial sacrifices: The list may be imperfect or 


ordina name. The description in tho Maha 
lows (Mb. HL 82, 56-57 ) ".— 


which is then the mcuinoata siddage shadow - 
l Of s HATE: i -fror 











a ve grown around them in earlier ages and in Jator 
à der will notice how between them their intermed iate fo; 

3) has faded and further, what a contrast it is between the 
t conceptions around light and the later. developments 
t of Agni; _the later thoughts and practices are linked by some 
rd or by a secondary sense of that word, to. ‘something. ‘else, 
eign to the original sense or purport of. the. word; ‘linked ag 
they. are either by some consideration of form o or irs some growth 
as a practice, no co a 


ow it will not be possible to give quotations at every. tage. 
ri eie may consult reliable books like “ Sabd. -K 
"which explain the words (and divinities) with ul) 
brains and quotations; or consult some handy popular book 
n the subject or some special numbers of the subject published 
by magazine ‘ ‘Kalyana " ( Gorakhpur-U. P.-India ), particularly 
Yoga and Sekti numbers, for reference. to further develop- 
ments of the matter; or Dowson's * Hindu Classical Dictionary ", n 
o initiate him into the subject. 

































(133) Kali =?: In Amara? I, 1, 38, 40, * gar etnas sihi 


sA eiat (381 frat wath sero} satoi saat! I! sram? 

Wi mur omen abeant 39 11 (atai ararat aa fta 
m r!1 40 11) ", theconsort of Siva bears 21 names which 
nolude names RT with variants of Rudra such as “Bhavya” 
nd "Serva." The consort of Kala is. Kali who is same as 
udráni, ' wife of Rudra, of Sanku, as we found him to be. 
is being Sahku. and lord of Kali, his name as ‘Kala 
orshipped asa Jyctirlinga at Ujjain, ata goo 1 
mmer solstice of Sun ) will be appro Rudra, In idus, 
s glorified i in the name of Purusa while. the glorification 

ght “would even exolude the. earthly- consort = ~ howsoever 
ynified glory he may have- once the light is freed of her 

form. Thus the conception of Kah enters. beyond Agni 
delin Fegions and thence nio the va d eelestlal ud 
















i paras INSIST] in Vedic thoughts. Tho moon i 
iis light which is Amría distributed by him to the s 
the stellar Gods which function justifies his names “ 8i 
.'* Pasan " (paras 126-129 and 132-134), the gods w. 
nourish, The store (of light-Amrta) he has is. ‘inexh 
since it contains, that elemental light which always remai 
which was "never born,” called-‘Aja’- and which 
eads on the lunar orb ( regent Püsan ) in its sojourns (* 
with the inexhaustible store for the benefit of the entire | 
It gives him the attributes of Hiranya-Garbha, Savitr, j 
and Brahma whose only continued function is creat 
the orb is not in human sight, the function conti 
tant drain leaves ever behind the main par 
h” digit, the “ Sodast”’ (in the moon by distr 
8 the representative of the Prime Effulgence: enbi 
ame " Hiranya-Garbha," all embodiment of cosmi 
rs lement and funetion which render the moon 


was entirely otgotian, The "goat". ‘has neil Gag 
ek with ' ‘Devanampriya ”) at any shone of the concen 


that has Sersaddd as the Eitranya-Garbhs from. : 
ull mately | to the Sabku, and in the terrestrial v ; 


form, is as unde 
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8). Pagan - Regent God of Moon: “Pusan " 
Yun 56.4) (qu: E -Gh. p. 89. “He is bright TI 











R “ ! Agohys ” gee para 140). * A frequent end axoli 
thet of Püsan is glowing ( Aghrni )” -Mae,: p. 35. ri ' He 
ihe heaven at night towards the morning ( VII, 39, ,2) and = 
way at sunrise ( X. 139, 1) " -Gh. p.89. Püsan has been. 
d the lord of night (VI,55,5) " Gh. p.90. These passages - 
ot the God with night when he is visible and glowing. This 
ely excludes Sun although, ( in classical literature ) the name oe 
has merged into the various names of Sun. But that is. 
ble when there is some close connection between the two, in  . 
h caso only, the identity is possible. “He is lauded as: a 
livinity in one hymn ( VI, 57) with Indra and in anothei * 
h Soma (II, 40) ''-Mac. p. 35. Thus the bright form - w 
not be concealed, resplendent at night and grouped with Soma. E 
Indra (regent god of sun) can be none else than Moon. 


127 ) Ts Ajü in Moon: In VI, 53, 8/9, Püsan carries his 
d' (‘ara '-' Astra”) which resembles the form of *Go-opait’, w 
ndering pr Sàyanüc&rya says correctly that '( s 
rn : and accordingly, the ‘ goad’ is in the form of the horn 
The cow is light ( vide Sec. IV ); therefore, with reference - 
oon, this Go-Opasa means the crescent like digit pointed at- 
nd like a horn and rather bent like it, It is that ‘ goad, ' 

h is really ‘digit’ with reference, to Pügan-Moon, which 

es the‘ Brahma’ which means prayers, Vedas, Prajapati and 
that way, the Universe. - The immanence of this digit in the 
ratha ) of the moon is referred to in VI, 55, 6. It isthe “Aja S 
d whioh is much misunderstood as goat. The Svetávat: 
isa IV, 5 oalls Aja as light (vide para | 5) the only one 
) of its type, blood-red, white-black (in hues) and instru- 

in creation of its like, "amiet stages | | 
wet: 1'” and it is this Aja, the ever . glowing digit that 
long this god. (Ys 5" 3) while the red rays (Hari). 
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he Ajü herein cännotbe a specific goat of three hues. he PONE ab zi 
for Ajé is therefore inevitably, Vide para 145. E 
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appen flowing); in his all absorbing form 
passing sky raining gifts. He protects. all the M 
i sformations of prime light): he isa gift to- the 
he hole universe ( VI, 58,2).. Thus his nouri 
im a most beneficent power, lord of food ( V 
qu g animals, invigorating, and inspiring best t 
D "Rd ine: "(VI, 58,2). Cf. Savitri hymn III, 62,10 * 

sima” with VI, 53, 4 of Püsan “ aracatam At fmt 


m (128) Aja= odasi : That permanent digit is Aja, ^ ‘never 
and, as such, always there. Its another (technical) na 
ode ' Sodaát ”— the Sixteenth digit" which is described. in 

acum " XXVIII, 329-334. UN 
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| o 116th postion is always with light and fills. the mc 
: at the wheel (moon) of Püsan : 


asl B, O, BE ae 








Mosa of light abates (‘ gmas a (Rer a ewe. i dum 

taf: ). Thus“ Aja” connected with | (i ouse o! 
an nre never goats (FATT: ) but lights ( araistgqent ate agar- 
t’). What is dear to gods, " Devánàmpriya ", is therefore, 
it the goat but the Moon, represented by the Aja the 16th digit — 
the Sodaá light. Hence "Püsan's goat conducts the ‘sacrificial 
h 'se ( I. 162, 2, 3) " -Mac. p. 35, should be understood, in the 
sht of VI, 57,3 as " Püsan's digit (light) leads to sacrifice 
rough light from the solar disc ( ef, * anaa gram qara- 


wat Read guar adag aera farted ... Fre? HIT. 7 » of Kalidasa ). 


129) Ajü- Prajüpali- Sodagi: 8 Lusimki By virtue. of 
Sodaél, Püsan-Moon is Prajüpati, true literally and astronomi- - 
x "(in Vedas). "In VS. 32, 5, Prajüpati has bees designated. BB 
. fodasi .. ... and is said to maintain three great hier the 
3 Sun, Moon and Fire according to the commentators) — i 
_ mone was born before him and that he created the whole world." “ 
* The intelligent people discern his origin and in bim 
alone stand all existing living creatures (VS. 31, 19)5..— 
* He is born from Timely Germ laid down by the strong, aliai 
stent first, one within the mighty flood ( VS. 23,63)” - Gh. p. 92. 
The mighty ‘ flood’ is the Prime Effulgence, the timely germ 
eing the Hiranya-Garbha, time being represented by Hiranya 
ef de para 134 )- Light. The one born seems to be Lunar Deity. The 
three great lustres referred to cannot be decided at this stage of 
discussion (vide para 157). " Püsan is lord of great wealth, a. 
eam of wealth, a heap of riches ( VI, 55,2, 3); ou. ... oa. But 
prosperity he confers is not (as in the case of Tuti. Parjanya, 
d the Maruts) connected with rain, but with light, which is 
phasized by his exclusive epithet ' glowing’ " - Mac. p». 97. 
eeding the universe may very well make him old and ‘Pater 
milias. ’ In X, 121, 8, the Hiranya-Garbha is said tobe the 
y lord who is supreme over the rest: (‘ar dtf a qe aa v) 
| in verge 9, he is said to have created the great lunar lights 
1 Saez giam ) Itis he who created lights. which bore 
(ag: qurat’) and which were instrum ntal in  YXajüa 
: maA ) (8). In 2, the fact 
~ digits being Amrta is stated and the ‘ death’ 























































lunar orb~ 
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' be symbolical of the Amávàsyá time? or beitir) 
osmic lights) transformation into the Lunar orb is Amrt 
grat sud qur uapi') It is not the extinguis 
se of the immanent aa- - of the Bodait in the e sini 


rs dere pura e solar. "Eu. The Vedic conception ` 
ro assigns priority to the lunar light ( Vid 
Tl, 61, 7, the far spreading Usas is said to create the 
andcarya takes it to mean glow) in the 
the lunar lights (‘axa arg feqq gear 2 
must have some. bearing to Moon, since Moon is H 
z bha who is putting lustre in sun who then s 
when rising ( X, 121, 6 ' qsm& qx aflat aria’ ). " Püsan | 
as best of charioteers to have driven downwards the 
el of the sun (VI, 56, 3) but the connection is obse 
Nir, II, 6) ' -( Mao, p. 35), [“ And this most skilful ch 
isan ) straightaway drove that golden wheel of th 
ugh the speckled cloud '"]. Th» wedding of P 
Süryá is a Vedio theme. “The gods are said to have 
ed buda Tote, to the sun-maiden Surya i in marriage VI 


d 


(VI 44, 23 ; TX, 97, 41), sedi Si t ie 
caused Mt to shine (IX, 63, 7) or raised. him in v heaven 





BA E to us bin dea. First fact is the light. that the. od of ree ir 
z ~ receives from the Lunar orb started merkis Time-. tit ad 
first 
y of the dark-half, immediately after the Full-anoies The ees. 
e time i is in the Abhijit ( Lyra) constellation whose. regent 
Brahma ( vide get. ID. The Autumnal Equinox occurs 
























Bre ‘told herein : “For the slaughter of Vira: he y i r S 
; drank three lakes of Soma (V, 29, 7; cp. VI, 17, 11)" M e. 













rely a ; small shaped crescent = ‘it is a lake of Soma = ~ 8 
Ina month there would be thus 30 digits and “ He ( Indra) . 
ven said to haye drunk at a single draught thirty lakes of the | 
everage ( VIII, 66, 4)" Mac. p.56. As to Soma and Indra and 
; other observations in this connection, vide sec. IV. (It is Temar- 

that the third act of the drama Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa ; 

epiction of the moment of this Autumnal equinox in the 
(first year) and it is then evening ( pradosa ) of Kartik 
( completed ) as can be inferred from the description about 
tu moon. rising in Rohin! in east. ( vide - " Astronomical Data i 
mas of Kalidasa’’), Now we may consider the god ja 
t of Hasta (Corvus) asterism. : 












u 132 Ed It looks that some of the. M dic gods who are 


: - vedi Gods -V -Rudra | Kale. code 


m when the « sun is in a the ve (oryan) cone i 


tou of this ‘season (s notieed tetra) a are eir the st ster 
i oo as Citra if — with 


s Prime Effulgence, This is mA the celebration of Savitp r 
n stands in the well known Savitrl hymn ( RV. III, 62, 9-10 ). 
yet prem ture to affirm but it looks. that in the a co 


shart the r moon; that the sun is created 
í ES He is said, when rising, to go ‘tot | 
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white and 
his arms, 


ng dont sight. of" -Mae. p. 30; he is as a oe 
liant ” (VU, 77, 3) -Mac. p. 3L Savitr ia golde n 
gue. all golden ~Mac. p. 32. " Mistig bos a 














lon is ' Hiranya. " which, Nene do: Adan? T 9, 91) is 
lver and gold in its form as metal or in subsequ. nt 
isformations.—" amea Ard = ünedp ‘ease Ay That 
well with lunar light which is silvery in bright half and 
mellow yellowish in the dark half [ ef. para 127 - Püsan : 

VI, 58, 1-“ Your luminously white form is different, your 
crificing form is different; (so) your all pervading ( form) 
surüpe); You are like ‘Ahani’ - Time — Day - and — 
ht (or another sense~‘ pervading’) you are like. 1 
m whence cometh everything - light, rains. and 
| protect all transformations of light.."] We re 
Savitr moves between both heaven and earth, drives. away 
disease, ' impels’ ( Veti ) the sun (I, 35,9)" -Mac. p. 33. M " Savitr 
clares men sinless to the Sun, (1, 123, 3). He combines with 
e Tays of the sun ( V, 81, 4) or shines with the rays of the. sun 
, 139, 1; ep. X, 181, 3; I, 157,1; VII, 35, 8, 10)" - ‘Mac.p. 33. 






































( 135) Day vs. Night: However, " aroused by Sürya men 
t pursue their objects and perform their works ( VII, 63, 4)"- - Mac. 
p. 30. " But Savitr is also sometimes spoken of as sending to sleep 
V. 3,6; VII, 45, 1)" -Mac, p. 33: “ He unyokes his steed ; 
> ings the Wanderer to rest; at his command night comes; the 
weaver rolls up. her web and the skilful man lays. d his 
nfinished work (II, 38, 3-4) " -Mac. p. 34. These descriptions | 
ing out the contrast and therefore the difference in time of ; 
appearance ; for the sun the morning (till evening ), sta z 
activity ; and for the Savitr the evening (till dawn wi n 
awakening starts ) terminating the day's activity for rest. 
s itr brings all two-footed and fourfooted beings to rest and 
ns them (VI, 71,2; ep. IV, 53,8; VII, 45, 1) *'-Mac. p. 34, 
cannot be the attributes of the setting sun. The* ^ ' awaken- 
g” here is the first rise of the universe to existence when 
- referred to creation period ; and oy getting up before dawn in : 




































tals f since Hasta constellation marke: the divi 
immortals take rest: the moon brings rest in humn evening ], 
ith his chariot ( ratha - orb) of Hiranya seeing all- the. world», 
will be evident that this and the following description cannot. 
ly to Sun, but to Moon only. In3, the god Savitr comes by 
ds which are white and also yellow (the terms used are 
bhra and Yajata with which we may compare "Sukra and 
jata of Püsan in VI, 58, 1 ). The present verse describes Savitr as. 
ming by ' pravatá ' and coming by ' udvat& * which are usually 
a translated - ‘he “goes” by a downward, he “ goes” by an upward. 
|. path 7 ( Mac. " A Vedic Reader ”, p. 13) ; but which, considering - 
.... the moon to be represented by Savitr, should naturally mea : 
“he comes by increasing digits ( pravatà which are white as told | 
. immedtately in second line) and he comes by decreasing digits s 
(Ud in " Udvata" which are yellow as told in the second line) - 
. for orbs as “ mountains " cf. IV, 54, 5 and remarks in that connec- 
|. Won later on in para 168. In 4, the omniform * vi$varüpa' (of, 
| v 'Wisurüpe..asi' re Püsan VI, 58,1) of Savitr oan now be 
= comprehended. It can be none but what is meant by the Sodadt by 
: the Aja, which lights seom to receive tributes in4and 5, In the 
he three ‘heavens’ are therefore the three functions of moon, 
of the immanent light, second of the bright fortnight and the 
ird of the dark fortnight ; the two ‘laps’ are the two fortnights 
and one ( dark half? or rather Sodaél) is connected with the 
manes [all held fast to the ‘chariot’ by Amrta, like the wheel oe 
3 heeri end nail | In 7, the question is pac : 
























vens , he ( Savitr) has extended to. him $ B 
asonal phenomenon (of Hasta) and the glory of Savitr i is pro- 
med: (rains have ceased and therefore ) eight directions are 
red up with the gaze of Savitr, the three regions (of Hasta, 
& and of Svati) and the seven ‘rivers’ ( vide sec. IV~. the seven 
*e  Baptarst), Savitr ( thus) giving then all that is best.. (cf. 
Iv, 5, 4, E" f dt vem rft maar nt aT ubi ^ qug fhe 
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t jowel is Agastya star ). In 9, at that juncture, he bri 
‘ veti = impels ?- produces) the sun; the- G 
ts to * dark spaces’. In 10, suppression of H; 
gon is referred to, Xi is then always. the divine ev 
radosa ').- Hei is. an Asura (see para 139 for 
Asura’). Savitr as moon has cleared the sense of 
1 clear up many other passages. í 
( | isan: Savitr is alone lord of vi ‘fying 
by his movements ( yamabhih) becomes Püsan (V. 81, 
Mae. p. 33. The moon traverses about 13-14". a day; there: 
ides cannot go with sun but with digits-with moon. 
ks that Pagan is the very concrete form relating to th 
noon from the more remote form of the moon as Savitr (' 
reation. ''Savitr is once called Prajapati of the world t 
) and in TB. 1,6, 4,1, = ... Praj&pati becoming Savitr « 
ing being " - Mac. p. 33, “ No being, not even Indra, Far 
tra, Aryaman, Rudra, can resist his (Savitr's) will and int 
ndent dominion ( II, 38, 7, 9; V, 82, 2) " -Mac. pp. 32,-33 te 
‘eminence and differentiates him from a// these gods. Ind 
the regent god of sun (Sec. IV) and Savitr is thus differ ab 
Indra and Sun. He bestows immortality on the gods as £ 
ingth of life on man (IV, 54, 2)- Mac, p.32, is olear - le 
» the creation time and thence to the Moon. 



















































“Tn two consecutive verses (III, 62, 9-10) Püsan TUE ; 
thought of as connected. In the first, the favour of 
sees all beings is invoked, (of. RV. VI. 53, 4 “are 

1") and in. the ‘second, Savitr is besought to sti 
. Püsan - Mac. p. 36) the thoughts of worshippers w 
to think of the excellent ‘brilliance ot the God Savitr. 
ait Rarer Aa AR dita: eraut" The latter ve 
ated Savitri with which Savitr was in later times in 
. the beginning. of Vedic study.” Mae. p. 33. Thus 
: grade of concepts around moon starting from the Prime Eff 
noe, First is  Hiranya-Garbha, second is Prajāpati 
be Brahma as well -Jooking to the function of cr 
austible store of Amrta referred to 
Ming and Menor the Pagan w 
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itr iníne the car of Aśvins before Dawn (13 3, ] 

hines after the path of the dawn CV, B12)" n : 
efore ereation of Dawn; and after Dawn, after divine evening] 
| united with the rays of the Sun CV, 81, 3-4)” [cf wedding 
f Soma with Süryà maiden j “ His ancient: paths i in air are dust- 
and easy to traverse (I, 35,11)" - He is prayed to convey 
parted spirit to where? the righteous dwell (X, 17,4)" 
- p. 32. Thus in the words of Yaska ( Nir. X. 31), Savitr is 
Sons prasavità ' creator of all, the stimulator of every- 
thing" - Mac. p. 34. He is thus the source of Amrta in the 
“sixteenth digit'' of the moon, the first to receive. the benefit of : 
Amria of Moon(Sun is never a store or a distributor ot Amrta) 
are the gods worthy of sacrifice as told? in IV, 54, 2 "uwdt Wo 
wus afiuedt suut qur ngana” In IV, 54, 5, it seems that 
oreation of the solar orb is referred to which then becomes ^ 
mountain " abode of Indra at Autumnal Equinox. - 


(189) Sura- Asura: Savitr is called Asura ( VI, 53, 1; T 35. 
10; of. Mac. p. 32), and so too several other gods. It now looks 
that the gods visible at night are ‘Asuras’ and the one visible. 
at day is " Sura ", the Sun. Similar such division between day 

ind night seems to exist in the gospel. narrations, wherein, ihe 


ol; : ‘Ghost’ seems to refer to Mocn [ para (94) note on pp.234-6 ] 














— A" 


a Investigations into the regent gods at full-moon. is required, 
|^ The final rest of the departed seems to be the. Candra-Loka. Ct. the. 
practice of'* Sodasi Sraddha ” (referred to in the lexicon n Sabdakalpadrum Ji. 
CE. wx Küdambari, 


onde: Wil sr ipie ai M. 

fa sien sat RID: BE at ory gist un quq a” 

oo ERAN fe wai aega gaia TIUS | 

d sc ai wig stat sien s sieo i 
f Wegsügruexu: daea: ard ga vts tna 
E rime PB x qer afa 
















wi tontered Panatta on them " (1, 110, 3-3" " Mab p 
en they raised their hymns to Agohya ('"aemfüar diss 
qi aepada qua " ).. The effects of Autumn, of the ei 
rain with the reanimation of the earth and of har 
vidly narrated ss under: “ When slumbering for twelve 
had rejoiced in the hospitality of Agohya, they made i 
ids and directed the streams, plants occupied the arid ground 
d waters the lowlands (IV, 33,7). By their skill they mad 
B on the heights and waters in the depths, when thi 
slumbered in the house of Agohya ( I, 161, 11 ). Having. slep 
oth y asked Agohya as to who awakened them; in a- is 
d round (I, 161, 13)" -Mac. p. 153, “ Sleeping” 
he state before the heliacal rise is completed and the ' “howe 
un in the Hasta constellation, marking the heliacal ri 
ya. The enigmatic question as to who awakened 
left to be answered by itself - ina year-the phe 
they look around” - and that continues to 
ion and the reply. Who is Agohya? In sectio 
that term to refer to Canopus in all probability, 
ociation with the Hasta constellation. 
t Bavitr and Pagan call for & Tronson t in 1 th 
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he house of Savitr, to the extent that we. may be led | to 
entify the Agohya with Savitr because the latter. honours the 
Rbhus with Amrta at their arrival, The Rbhus sing the glory 
of Agohya (L 110,3) “afat swaan qagaqa qu 
. whieh is the glory of the heliacally risen Agastya-Canopus 
. (according to the views of the writer ) and whieh s gests: to him 
arrival of Magi- the Wise Men from the East- celebrating 
the Nativity - in the Gospels ( “ Good tidings i5 o 


— Mt. IT, 1-3; 8-12. “ Now when Jesus was born in. Bethlehem 
of Judæa in the days of Herod the King, behold, ‘ wise men " 
from the ‘ East’ came to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is 
- born King of the Jews? for we saw his star in the east, and are 
geome to worship him. And when Herod the king heard it, he was 

troubled, ...... he enquired of them where the Christ should be 
born. And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judwa:...... 
- and when you have found him bring me word, that I also may 
come and worship him ...... And when they caw the star, they 
= pejoiced with exceeding great joy. And they came in the house and 
saw the young child with Mary his mother; and they felt 
< down and worshipped him; and opening their treasures they’ 
-offered unto him gifts, gold and frankincencsé and myrrh. And: 
^ being warned cf God in a dream that they should not return’ 
— to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. ^ 





































' Bethlehem ’ means ‘house of Bread’, It is in the Sarad. and 
vest season that the heliacal rise of Canopus and Saptarsi_ 
re brought together in the house of Hasta. (Corvus) asterism - 
(Regent Savitr) which has set heliacally, - when sun is in sign 
'irgo ( Kanyà - making the child symbolically Son of Virgin =. 
'Kany&putra ' and son of ‘Carpenter’ i e, of Tvastr - Viva.. 
karmā-~ regent of Citrā-Spica) and when the. evil Hydr 
persists ( in the reign of Herod ). The. Saptarsis have nothing to. 
o with him (king ) and they leave him, to | esume their. own. 
ourse in another direction westwards, The narration turns. 
round the desire to worship the child and for. which purpose, : 
- Rbhus have started “amat aeqqaea cat” The Amrta. 
hey get is their heliacal rise at the time. Th fourfold division. 
that Rbhus are ssid to have made seems t i to the. Calendar . 
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th two equinoxes and two solstices. The threefo 
: efer to the three seasons. Further diseussion o 
dal to the present investigations. “To resum 
: tion of light as iti is in Vedic conceptions. 






























































F (4) Towards True Light: The links. to Vasu w 

from the Prime Effulgence to Soma and stellar lights 
ent. It will be. seen that the moon as an embodim 
Prime source of light-of Ajà- holds an unique 
lled Prajpati. and Hiranya-Garbha at times; 
mn at times. 'Thus in case of Püsan and Savitr, we. 
nsion of worship to light which is Lunar, Sodaái, 
off gence, in the ultimate analysis of the ‘Vedic seers 
owards which, the thoughts, celebrations, songs and the s 
ces converge. And Agni being the representative on earth 0 

non-earthly elements of light (Solar ~ stellar ~ -Lunar and 
: stial ) the Savitri marks the first word of the Vedic stud 
gni marks the first hymn of the Rgveda text. Agni, the i 
rial fire, is one of the several forms that the ancients ha 
orted to, to attain the Ultimate Light ( which is beyond e 
3 and its grace; various symbolical representations of the 
; and female divinities mark another form that the human | 
is to have devised for the purpose, with all its ‘short 
limitations. In Section IV and in sections I and III, wi 
me of the stellar gods and now we see some more around | 
“al,” [Vasu is only intermediate form as we po ted 
before (paras 115-120)]. It is natural that the developm: 
Vasu and Agni persist or lurk ( under Sin i 
. var ous forms of worship of female divinities in post-vedie 
-They will be noticeable in the brief survey that we no 
true “ Kali” 


- As to the light in the living beings as‘ Ojas’ we r 
here inthe article (paras 149 ff) and which ojas sho 
arked ‘the real objective and approach to the Prim: 
ther than the association of red or black color and. which f 
ion has led to undeserved emphasis on blood and fire i in a thi 
edic ocult and in the Sakti cult: where the superfluities have 
| ine or ` wins sadio flesh, of the colo 

























“ae to 172 are devoted to Kalt ded 6 pus ratio a 
Rudra} ka with index in para 173 kc ER 


( To be continued ) 








ad ange i oig that most of our source mator \ 
analyzed, arranged by foreign scholars. To thar 
M eritical method, the first publication of authoritat 

















dias note H that it aldo colours very deeply the Sar ) 
Fa he believes to be the best sources for hist 


we aku not have to glean conjectures so painfe 
E Popteadictor legends which alone survive the” 





od C. Kelkar ( with respect!) could he not ha: 
et sentences for. dea do and er shins oriental; 






be new indian Bourgeoisie for foisting mi 
upon the Indiau public ; Jawaharlal Nehru 
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i is and defects of style might be passed o 
' gens as the plural of gen (p. 41, 82, 180) 1 is 
e s m should refor. to a person; de 


e (ds dis means. f production, the ee commun 
(P 40, Dantes Baltos 


rahman can be; and ihe: gioii part must bu. ex 
eferring to prayer or the priesthood, while ya 
sacrifice. A ritual cannot be a “mode of pr 
ough ancient man must. have understood magie and. cere 
as helping to increase produotion. On p.47 we get an 
gy of yajña as ya tja -- na " They gather together and be 
which is too silly for comment, apart from the darigorona ut 
tarian tendency disclosed, 
When Engels utilized Morgan’s discovery, he was 
acquainted with the contemporary store of archaeologi 
: thropological knowledge, as well as European histor 
ions and literary sources. In writing on India, D 
that there exists a pre-Aryan population and perh: 
vals of matriarchy and tribal sey can pe 
he pens prranised of these. 


B. o. 01 1 
























* who developed intoa Marxist iugi 
erialism explained his evidence better than any other 
proach. Archaeology alone ean supply any ‘reliable data for 
study of ancient cultures, particularly those that have left no 
temporary, legible, written records. It is a. completely - 
rialistic approach, for it tells more than any other method: 
et at our disposal about the actual tools of production utiliz- 
| by many sections of mankind in the remote past, historical 
prehistoric. Ancient written sources are to be trusted in 
rect proportion to their concordance. with &rchaeological 
'idence, which means nothing to Dange. The fully developed 
à ship terminology of the Aryans shows that they had ‘passed 
yond the purely matriarchal stage of social organization before 
ey separated for their various migrations. They first ppesr 
| marginal people attacking highly developed civilizati i 
eir chief contribution seems to have been better military orga- 
ization and a new type of language. In the near and middle 
east, they displace the ralers of old civilizations without 
fundamental change in the means of production. In Greece and 
Eastern Mediterranean, they wreck Minoan and Myee nean 
tures, but absorb some important cultural elements, as * 
en shown so brilliantly by George Thomson in his recent 
ly on the prehistoric Aegean, following up his penetrating 
lysis in " Aeschylus and Athens '".. Of course, Thomson, t 
É mechanism of erchaeological REN. and scd 



































| vadens riiet 
i nge notes the Hna a and excavation of Mobeni 


on Marxism and Anciont Indian Culture M$ 


ulture, for the fully developed. city of such 1 
gh echnique and the complex social 
=’ ertainly not vedic; its demo 


se they Mid ag the inue valley peo 
bit ta horse and of iron. The. Mebenics o. 4 


Dange af c course has not - is s that the we references. 
strongholds and. cities. of the black Dasyus, destroyed 
, begin at.last.to have a meaning. The three-headed T 
redic tradition cannot be unconnected with the. three- 
reatures to be. seen: on. Mohenjo-Daro seals. Our Aryan: 
) power without. destroying the older civi 
e fore look for the effects of this destruc 
onquerors.as well as the conquered, Even in the older or 
7 e Lear of. warfare between Sudas 
ponika at least a civil» war: among: th 








ntler there were only two castes: pe mtn) and 
€), of which the Arya could become Dasa and con- 
l ly. Because of ihe caste system, India had helotage, not 

avery. Thus Dange' 8 Very title is wrong, for his sources — 
























l n Aryans alone, not of any others. For him, it suffices 1 
the class war into the Bhagavad-gita, Ee 
. All this is not to say that Marxism does not apply io ‘the E 


dy of ancient Indian culture. It can be most effective if i 





ins ata time it would suit Dange to have it; the time element à 
means very little in his book, chronology being. immaterial | for © 
.. We know a good deal abcut the actual working of Indo-. 
‘an tribes, in particular the Vajji or Licchavi group; but not | 
the "Vedas and not at an early stage. These oligarchs, 
ge. name at least continued for a thousand years with honour, 
extra-vedio vrdtyas, which shows that Dange’ 8 source material 

: defective a as his analysis, But he is 80 anxious to o identify à 
















a Panis, re 


his s war was à woman Sharama. She iue. e Devas through 
id forests and finds the Panis, and war ensues je r p.87). 


i aterial, and &bésiica of |! logie in inte 
o rely upon any of the author's 
gards the uo of India. 
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(inr r(t), 8s is well-known to all Sanskrit 
responsible for a number of interestin 
radual transformation into- P(g.) This 
‘ards softening is so clearly discer nible from 
hat is, the Rgvedic period, that it ma; 
n.for determining the relative chronology of ' 
Thus the large number of roots and substanti 
ir in the Rgveda witb the hard letter v as their integra 

themselves in the later Sarhhitās and Brahm: 
tly modified form by the conversion of that t int 
ge is remarkable in nouns like agR, prepositions lik 5 
n roots like wa’, Rat, str? eto. All thase Rgvedio forms re 
ear in later Vedic literature and in classical Sanskrit : as yi, l 
Aga and wa, fez and sga, respectively, ‘Notwithstanding 
hange, however, “which belongs to a later stage, certain old — 
8, derived from the old stem, do retain tha old form; thus — 
word fi ( enemy ) is traced to the old. root qq which means E 
talk (ill) sa ada fq: (18. at. ); of. wm Barer ait erts ; 

here Sàyana remarks qR w= qast. The; same r 
after its transformation into ec gives. us a mur tbe: of 
























apia atana: R.V. Iv, 544. 


at qmi A Sen au R. V. VII, 86.7 
Raen qR uem q R. V. II, 23, 3. 


alent Reg R. V. VII, 7.7.1. 
I QARAP: R. V. II. 28, 5, 






























ud d forms side by side, but: : 
d meanings. Thus the root agi 
nd in the Ra veda. But in 









sides, wd; while frürh the softened form 
Ww gel vet, wert, fiet etc. 





But these are comparatively símia Cases, The. di 
sed by. the tendency towards softening between the 
new forms is, in several cases so striking—the phonetic eh: 
(^ ome arkable—that few can perceive the identity of the 
... the old Rgvedic root sfr ( Simi ), from which we get 
lly softened into aft: 9 red stat 1 (&: 
atupatha of Panini both the roots are g 
well as in meaning, Still mor 
as found in the Taittirlya Upanisad: SPEI 
where, according to Sayana, “PA is the ca 
d hence‘ soft’ or ‘ merciful’, And i 
layana we come across another strange for 
| same softening tendency ; ETH E 
sem). The Commentator explains the word 
ing’ fat’ (9€); that is, are is only the soften 
e‘ hump’ of the young bull, a meaning whi 
t t this tendency towards softenir 
a setback at this stage, and the‘ bh ] 
j uld not absorb orretain such insipid words & 
ung enr to the d more s Vigarousartin, 
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genesis of the roots QW, JE and. za ( aw. 
ting and, indeed, is a strange — 
















jt fioi. the fact that in the earlier portion: of the | 
tis found, while in the later Sarmhitas of the Yajurveda 
- an Samaveda, and in the Brahmanas of all the Vedas, we ooi e 
the softened ww. possessing the same signification 
iore softened form, $a is only to be found in the Upa 
id in the Epics and Classical Sanskrit, It is essential, the 
xamine the exact meaning of the original root and the 
it through the successive stages through which it passed. In th: 
Reveda *" or more frequently arm means to“ cling’ or * te 
VEHIT: gma aca!’ | Where Sayana explains W 
if Ig D TS dial (ameni = onec 




















ne a 


| 2. ? R. V. I, 116-5. 
112,29. — * Nin HE 21. : 
L4. 6 Asv, Gr. Sa, Seo. pp, o 
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closely clung to, or touched, him (the bridegroom) . Similarly in 
arate ant aad HE war! the phrase aman is to be 
understood as before: atat ARITA, AZTIA g i. o. AM, STET TET 
q: 1 The same meaning of the root ana is discernible in the well- 
known phrase of the Pirva-Mimamsa, eiirvardiaria which means 
‘aaa tale giad, eüfasd ar (Gat! And, lastly, why 
q+ means ‘to embrace’ even in classical Sanskrit is clear 
if we substitute wea for vu, ‘qR — fia: , wast weIAT 1; of. TTT; 
( 8 Teammor = clinging to one side ; Risan = clinging closely on 
all sides ), 


In accordance with the general tendency towards the soften- 
ing of {into g, prevalent during the period of the Samhitàs of the 
Yajurveda and of the Brahmanas and Kalpa-Sütras, the root v 
became gx. And we actually find in the Grhya-Sàütra of 
Paraskara the verb atwwa used exactly in the sense of ecu 
as noted and explained above: stam gman gg 
This is rather an exception, for the old forms aaa and 
əm or wage had already become technical words, and 
as such they did retain their place in the sacrificial and 
sacerdotal literature of the age. But though an exception, it 
shows the general phonetical tendency of the times, and where 
the sense of the old and new form is identical, it is easy to 
recognize the identity of the two forms in spite of the change, 
But when along with a phonetical change, there comes also a 
eonnotative change in a word, it becomes a fit subject for deep 
speculation. Most frequently in the Yajurveda ( both, White and 
Black ), as well as in the Br&áhmanas of all the Vedas, we find the 
root 3str-- 935 used in a totally different sense, at least apparently, 
Thus in the typical sentences eumd gaggia quei qquuua 
wiser: | aw AZAA ILAR I ete. the root came to mean, ‘to 
slaughter ’( in a sacrifice). This is, indeed, a very remarkable 
change, and, if properly examined and understood, leads to very 
important results, If we buf comprehend the process by which 
the sacrificial Least was and is, even now, killed in a sacrifice, 
the change yields its secret, iis by grappling and strangulation 








— —————— À—ÓÓ—— — — — 


) Chan, Up. VI, 4. 2 Pdr, Gr. Su. IL 1, 7. 
$6 [ Annals, B. O. R.I, ] 
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that the beast meets its death in a sacrifice, and not by an operation of 
the knife, asina slaughter-house, That isthe meaning of sign 
now, whieh, though materially altered, nevertheless reveals its 
identity with the old. If srmu means to ' hold ' or ‘cling to’ 
the Rgveda, sig" means to ‘grapple’—to ‘hold fast with a 
merciless hand, though in a sacred cause ’—in the Yajurveda, 
It is this mode of killing that is called statua, while the other, 
and more usual, mode of killing an animal, viz., by a steel 
instrament, is called fagraa.' Further, this suggests that AGFA 
was an innovation introduced during the period of the Yajurveda 
when the cult of sacrifice became supreme, and the sciences 
closely connected with it, such as Anatomy, Trigonometry etc. 
received a sort of impetus through the usual performance of the 
same, Then, again, why qarga means fügwa it is now easy to 
understand ; it is something which sticks to the body. - 


By the further softening of ga into Su during the post-Vedic 
and Epic periods, & gap was filled which was caused by the 
remarkable change of meaning undergone by the old root as 
above described. And, accordingly, we have now the form agea 
which has exactly the same signification as sima in the Rgveda: 
Compare ' age gi RATE '/ wees q at Galtaa: SHTSOUI 
ayiasaa: 1? In course of time the three roots vw, 9" and ga 
became completely differentiated in meaning and retained their 
places, in the Bhas& or Classical Sanskrit. areud became 
synonymous with SEHR: waa with Meza, while area only 
represents the old meaning. The transitive character of all the 
three roots, the Atmanepada, and the Mumagama ( nasalisation 
of the penultimate syllable ) are clear traces of their old identity. 
This is perhaps, the only example of & single root splitting, or 
multiplying itself, into three in the Sanskrit Language. 








1 In the Aitareya Brihmana we fiind Sunahéepa describing his plight in 
the words, amaaa d ar Aasaa | Here the verb farReq{eq is deliberate- 
ly used, for he was to be killed with a stroke of the sword, 

2 Vikramankadevacarita. 3 Kumürsambhava, V. 76, 


KAMPESHWAR SAME AS KAPESUWAR 
BY 


Y, K. DESHPANDE 


The article on ‘The Thermal Springs’ by Mr. P. K. Gode in 
the last issue of the Samshodhak of Dhulia was brought to my 
notice, I went carefully through it and found that the equations 
therein are incorrect and require corrections. I, therefore, attemp- 
ted to write this note. 


The equations suggested are as follows :— 


Kampnagar = Kadambnagar. 
Rasa@rnava 4 Kampeshwar = Chintamanyslaya. b Gdheshpurün. 
Ushnedak = Ganeshkund. 


I now procced to discuss the points. I may here note ‘that all 
the places in the topography have been personally visited many 
times by me for search. In the Rasarnava, it is recorded that 
Matapur is situated in the Sahyadri hills to the North of the 
God&varl river in Maharashtra, "This hill is called Sinhadri hill 
in the puranas ( Kalika Khanda and others ). It is, however, wron- 
gly styled as Sahyādri. The proper Sahyādri range is, as is well- 
khown, inthe Western ghats. The Matapur of the Ras&rpava is 
styled'as Matapur and Mahur as has been correctly recorded by 
Mr. Gode in his article on the basis of authorities quoted by him. 
The river Pranita mentioned in the Rasdrnava runs ata distance 
of two or three miles to the North of Matapur towards the Hast. 
This river is called Payanganga from its source iu the Buldhana 
district of Berar up to the village Sangam, three miles to the West 
of Matapur. At this place, this river meets with Pusa river which 
has its source near Basim in Berar. After the confluence of these 
rivers it assumes the name of Pranita, and not only after the 
confluence of Wardha and Payanganga. 


Thé Rásárnava correctly records its narne a8 Pranita when it 
is to the North of Matapur. There are several natural i aprings on 
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both the banks of the river batween Matapur and Unakeshwar at 
a distance of nearly 15 miles, One such spring is at Siddheshwar, 
a village which is on the Northern bank of the river to the North 
of Matapur. The village is named after the Siddhest. war Mahadeo, 
The temple which is after the old Hemadpanti style is now in 
a dilapidated condition, Near the temple there is a kund now out 
of repair but the water of the natural spring still flows out. Tha 
water is cold. 


To the East of this Siddheshwar, ata distance of two miles 
but only a mile from the river, there is a temple of Kapeshwar 
Mahadeo. It is built in old Hemadpanti style in cut stone. The 
temple is in good order and the back wall of the temple had got 
obscene statues carved on it, as in other temples elsewhere. The 
temple faces the Hast and has got a sabhamandap of stone also. 
The south-east corner of the sabhamandap has gota kund, a 
small square tank, 4 ft. by 4 ft. and of the same depth. At the 
bottom of the tank there has been fixed a flat stone witha central 
hole, out of which aconstant flow of water rushes. After the 
tank is full, the water is allowed to go out by a gayamukh outs 
side the veranda. The water of the spring is cold and it is not 
known if the water has got healing power. Ths village is called 
Kap and the Mahadeo is styled as Kapeshwar after the village. 
To my mind there is no doubt that the places named as Kamp 
and Kampeshwar in the Rasàrnava are no other than Kap and 
Kapeshwar. For finding the hot springs mentioned in Rasā- 
rnava, we have to go further Hast by the side of the river and 
then cross the river and go to the south and within a mile we find 
an enclosure of stone-wall about 100 ft. by 100 ft. The main gate 
is towards the East and there is another entrance to the South of 
the enclosure. The central place of the enclosure has been occu- 
pied by a temple of Mahadeo and a spacious sabhamandap in its 
front. To thesouth of the sabhamandap just in front of it at a 
distance of two or three feet there is a kund 12 ft. by 8 ft. full of 
hot water. The spring is somewhere at the bottom of the kund 
and the water flows in another kund which is to its West. The 
water in the first tank is very hot and it becomes fit for bath after 
it reaches the second kund. From the second tank the water is 
allowed to flow out of the enclosure. In the western half of the 
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enclosure, there are two or three small tanks of hot water which 
do not overflow. At noon time, the water of the small tanks 
appears clear at the bottom and the bubbles of gases rush from the 
bottom just like pearls and disappear at the surface, In the 
Western half of the compound, there is à well at the north-east 
corner. It is full of cold water. In the centre of the sabhaman- 
dap, just a few feet from the main hot springs there is a well-built 
cistern about 2 ft. by 2 ft. and also of the same depth. It is full 
of cold water and the level of the water in the cistern is constant 
in all the seasons, the water being supplied from inside. The 
Mehadeo is styled as Unakeshwar after the hot springs. 

There are in all three inscriptions at the place, two at the 
southern gate of the sabhamsndap and the third on the deepmal 
which is in front of the temple in the compound. The oldest one 
is dated in Saka 1211, the year before the JianeSvarl was com- 
pleted. This inscripton has been published by me some fifteen 
years ago in the quarterly of the Bharat Itihasa Mandal of Poona 
and it has been referred to by Prof. K. P. Kulkarni in his work 
‘ Marathi Bhashecha Udgama and Vikas’. This inscription is 
valuable as it records the incident of the repairs of the temple by 
one Saranu Nayak of Matapur in the regime of Hemadri pandit 
when Ramdeorao Yadao was ruling at Deogiri. It further re- 
cords the mythology of the origin of the hot springs from Rama- 
yana. It mentions that the place was the hermitage of Sharabhang 
Rishi and on visit by Shri Ramchandra to the place, the hot 
springs were created by him for the use of the said rishi who was 
suffering ‘from leprosy. ‘The inscription further records the 
grant of land to the temple from some 10 or 12 villages which can 
still be identified almost under the same names, in the surround- 
ing locality. The second inscription at the southern entrance 
is a record of the second repair of the temple about 300 years ago 
by 8 Deshpandia of Sindkhed a few miles away, and the inscrip- 
tion on the deepmal gives the name of the person who constructed 
it. The hot springs are famous for the cure of leprosy and skin 
diseases and people visit the place and stay there for days toge- 
ther with this object. The people regard this place as holy spot and 
they throng there on the eclipse day and on other parva days for 
bath. 
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It will be clear from the above detailed description of the place 
‘that the author of the Rasdrnava had this place in view when he 
‘mentioned the hot springs at Kamp or Kampeshwar. 


Kalamb which has been referred to by Mr. Gode in his article 
is not directly to the north of Matapur but it is to the north-east 
direction ani is nearly sta distance of 63 miles. Itis on the 
Yeotmal Wardha and Nagpur road and is about 14 miles to the 
East from Yeotmal. There is a temple of Chintamani ( Ganesh’) 
and also a Ganesh kund in front of the temple. I was in touch 
with the Devasthan committee of the place as its president for 
about 10 years. The originel Ganeshpuran also records the 
story of the origin of the Chintamani idol and also about the cure 
of the leprosy of certain persons. The Ganeshpuran of Kurund- 
wad is a Marathi version of the same, The water inthe Ganesh 
kund is cold but it is known to cure leprosy and skin diseases, 
People stay there for Anusthana and also for cure of the diseases 
by bath or internal use of the water. It will be, however, far 
fetched to hold Kadambeshwar as Kampeshwar or Kadamb às 
Kamp. Chintamani is nowhere called as Kadambeshwar in the 


purdnas or elsewhere. 


It may be noted that Pranita or the Payanganga forms the 
boundary between Berar and the Nizam’s state, The present Kap 
village in Berar and the hot springs which are at present styled às 
Unakdeo or Unakeshwar are situated in the Nizam's state. I may 
note that there are other hot springs in Khandesh near about 
Edàlabad. They are also called Unakdeo. But I have not seen 
them. From the description given in the Rasárnava the author 
undoubtedly means the hotsprings described above. It can how- 
ever ba conjectured that the first spring ‘Unabdeo at Adabed’, 
mentioned in the list which is given at the end of the article by 
Mr. Gode and which has been prepared from the Imperial Gazet- 
téer of India is the same as Unakdeo in Khandesh. 


From these notes it will be clear that this is the the proper 
solution ofthe equation put forth and sugested by Mr. Gode in his 


article. 


LORD KRSNA OF FOUR: BHUJAS ? 
By 
S. N. TADPATRIKAR 


Wie. have, at Sloka 46.of. Adhyaya.rr of the Bhagavadgita, a 
reference to the * Caturbbuja’ form of Krsna. The cosmic Vision 
revealed to Arjuna had terrified the mind of Arjuna and he. prayed 
the Lord to be again in his usual form, of four Bhujas. And this, 
is, the only mention—as far as Gita is concerned—of such a form of. 
the, Lord | I 


: "This has been s point of discussion among , critics, and- coms., 
mentators, and. not a. few, have accepted the.Lord.as having. 
four; arms-—this, latter being the, usual meaning; of the word. 
*Bliuja'. Some, like, Madhusüdana Sarasvati, and Sridhara, have. 
asserted that this is an indication of the fact that Arjuna always saw 
the Lordiin,this form of four arms. And et, there is, a. little - 
further on, in Slol ka 51 of this same chapter, a clear statement of 
Aijüna, that this form—* Ripa '—which the Lord next revealed 
himself -in, was ‘ Manusa’—human! So one is naturally com- 
fused ! Were there buman beings of four arms, or was this a special - 
case with our Lord Krsna? Even if we accept this latter alterna- 
tive, there are contradictory statements, elsewhere, in the Maha- 
bharata and Puranas, which, as clearly state that Krsna had two 
arms only. The Brahma Vaivarta describes him as —' dusbbujam 
murali-hastam'—having two arms with the flute in his hands; 
Padma Purana, in Patalakhanda, 77.46 emphatically makes the 
statement that ‘ Krsna has two arms only and never four, and later 
on, at 81.35, describing the Lord's form, for purposes of medita- 
tion, confirms this statement ; while Srimad Bhagavata, giving the 
account of the’ appearance of the Lord, in the prison-house, before 
Vasudeva and Devaki, states that He first appeared in his divine 
form of four arms, but subsequently, Devaki prayed Him to -with- 
draw that form of four arms, and accordingly, while the parents, 
were looking on, the Lord became ‘an ordinary child '—prakrtab . 
Siub! And then, like an ordinary child,—at least, in form !—he. 
grew,up into a boy and a man, 
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A rational (!) conclusion would be that when, after his pass- 
ing away, Krsna was identified with the supreme godhead Visnu, 
the appellations of the latter were all seriously made applicable to 
the former, too, and Krsna was accepted as a God—like his original, 
Visnu—having four arms. But the consistency of the idea was 
not maintained all over the wide literature pertaining to the Lord, 
and thus we have some contradictory statements, like the one in 
Gita, under consideration, still facing us. 


It is interesting to note that Sürya, the author of the come 
mentary Paramartha-prapa, has discussed this point, at greater length 
and arrived at the conclusion that ‘ looking to the Upakrama and 
Upasarhhara—beginning and end of this topic, we have to take, the 
two-armed form, common to all men, as being indicated here. 
Another commentator, Purusottama, of the Vallabha Sect, has 
accepted the four-armed form of the Lord, and then tried to 
override the incogruity in the word ‘manusa’ in Sloka 51, by 
making it to mean, not ‘human’, as one would ordinarily do, but 
“such as could ( with ease ! ) be seen by ( ordinary ) men’! 


Turning to learned commentators of our times, I can mention 
one as an instance, that deserves the attention of the student ; 
Sri Krishnaprem, in his ‘Yoga of the Bhagavadgita’, has, at 
p. 109, given a footnote on this point. It runs:— ** The catura- 
bbuja form of verse 46 should be translated *' four-limbed " (i. e. 
two arms and two legs ) and not, as usually done *''four-armed ". 
The word bhuja means limb as well as arm, and verses 49 and 51 
clearly show that the form in question was a human one, four 
limbed in contrast to the thousand arms and legs of the symbolic 
vision, The Visus form, no doubt, has four arms; but in the 
earlier texts, such as the Mahābhārata, Krsna has always the normal 
human two ". It is further stated, in the Note, that this interpreta- 
tion was suggested, to the Author, by Pandit J. C. Chatterji, 
Vidya Varidhi. 

It is, however, difficult, at least for an ordinary student, to 
accept this interpretation of the word ‘“‘ Bhuja”. Lexicons, in 
no way, support it. To quote two prominent works: * Monier 
Williams gives ‘ Babu’ as a synonym for the word * Bhuja’ saying 
that the term is often used at the end of an Adj, compound, as 
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‘caturbhuja’. Referring to the word “Bahu”, we find, in the 
course of others, a Vedic use, meaning ‘limb ofacow’. Turning 
to another standard lexicon, the Kalpadruma, nearly the same 
interpretations, as above, are found. So that, ‘Bhuja’ to mean 
any ‘limb’ has first to be substituted by its synonym ‘ Bahu’, and 
then, too, we have to rely upon its Vedic use, to arrive at the 
interpretation suggested above. This looks rather an extremely 
roundabout way. 


Before proceeding to submit my own humble view on this 
ponit, I would like to tackle another important source, which may 
throw some light on this. The Bhandarkar Research Institute of 
Poona, have been bringing out a Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bhárata, and in coure of the work, numerous old and important 
Manuscripts in different Indian Scripts and from different Mss. 
libraries, are being consulted and collated. The Institute have 
only recently published a special Critical Edition of the Bhagavad- 
gità, for the use of Gita students. Referring to this edition for 
variant readings in Mss., if any, I find, only one Ms. having 
* Bhujadvayena’ for ‘ Caturbhujena’, while ‘Manusam’ has no 
v.l.! So that ‘—dvayena’ of one single Ms. is a clear emenda- 
tion, and a conscious effort to remedy the interpretational 
difficulty. 


Nov, although, this difficulty is apparently not realised by many 
commentators, I hope, the above will make it clear to all careful 
students of the Gita, that the difficulty is real and worth a serious 
discussion. I beg to submit here, asa possible solution, some of 
my own views, in the hope that they will receive due attention. 


And first, in the absence of any considerable manuscript evi- 
dence, to guide us, the best way would be to study the context 
carefully: — 


We have to remember, in this connection, that this Cosmic 
Vision was not forced upon Arjuna, In fact, it was he, who had 
asked for it—“ Drastum icchami te rapam aisvaram ,,,". And Lord 
Krsna, on his part, had warned him, saying that it was impossible 
for.him to see that Vision with ordinary human eyes, and He had 
given him-powerful- ‘ Divya’ - sight; and yet, when Arjuna 
actually saw the Lord in that form, he could not keep the balance 
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of his mind. He was terrified, and still, it seems-and this is most 
important in this context, he could not repel the attraction, he wanted 
still more to enjoy the sight of the vision! But he could not bear 
to see that terrific - * ghora ' — aspect, and wanted to see the Vision, 
ina milder form ! "Therefore it is, that he prays for the same 
vision—* Tad eva me darsaya deva rapam’ so that, we have, in Sl. 
50, that * Vasudeva, taking the milder form, showed Himself to 
Arjuna again’. Before this, we have the Lord's own words, corres- 
ponding to Arjuna’s prayer’ Tadeva me rapam idam prapasya’. 


The details of the form found in epithets like kiritinam, gadi- 
nam’ etc. at Sl. 46, are almost a verbatim repetition of those found 
at Sl. 17, and the statement of Arjuna in the second quarter of 46, 
confirms the idea that he wishes to continue to enjoy the sight of 
cosmic vision only ina ' Saumya’— * Manusa’ ( such ascan be 
seen by a human being) aspect! 


Thus, to my mind, the original Sloka 45, had three lines or six 
quarters, and the foruth line mentioning the ‘ caturbbuja’ form, 
was subsequently added on, to make two normal élokas of two lines 
each ! This is not unusual as can be seen from numerous such ins- 
tances of single-line interpolations, found in the critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata, being published by the Bhandarkar Oriental [nsti- 
tute of Poona. 


Or, if this idea of an interpolation in such a sacrad text as the 
Gita, does not seem acceptable to the student, I would suggest an- 
other alternative-interpretation, for the ‘ caturbhuja’ form of the 
lord :— It is not unknown to students, that the unmanifest—the 
Father—becomes manifest in conjunction with Prakriti-the Mother. 
So to give us the normal * Manusa’ form, we conceive the marriage 
of the two- And thus to suit our ideas, this manifestation means 
* four arms’ - two of the father and two of the mother. This idea 
is still current in Marathi language, where by being ‘ caturbhuja’ 
we mean only ‘ being married!’ 


A NOTE ON ‘A UNIQUE VI (TH) CENTURY 
INSCRIBED SATI STELE’ 
By 
S, K. DixsuiT 


Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. M. G. Dikshit of the Deccan 
College Research Institute of Poona have recently published in the 
Journal of that Institute, the description. of the above-mentioned 
ste.é, together with the inscription on it.! The latter contains, in 
a single stanza, allthat we can know about the purpose of setting 
up the stelé. The learned authors allege that the “ local tradition 
ascribes sculpture to a woman, who committed Sati in remote 
antiquity, " and that their own “subsequent study has shown 
that the local tradition was cent per cent based upon facts.” By 
the expression “ committing Sati,” it is generally understood that 
the woman in question had lost her husband, and that in consequ- 
ence she ascended the funeral pyre of the same, or committed 
suicide in some other way. If that is the intended meaning of the 
learned Doctors or that of the local tradition, the question is whe- 


ther this is borne out by the “ facts, " supplied to us by the inscrip- 
tion itself. 


As to the letters of the record, some of them are totally or 
partially damaged or lost, but whichever of them remain undamag- 
ed appear to be perfectly legible, being written in 'a bold and 
beautiful hand, and there are quite enongh of them to show that 
the record is in Sardala-vikridita metre. It was, therefore, a matter 
of considerable surprise to us that this fact about the metre should 
have been pointed out to these scholars by somebody else :—**... as 
pointed out so kindly by Dr. Chhabra, the Government Epigra- 
phist for India, the inscription consists of a Sardala-vikridita 





1 Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol, IX, Nos, 1-2, 
p. 161 f. 
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verse." "The reason for their non-recognition of the metre will be 


clear from their own reading of that inscription, which can hardly 
be read after the style of a verse except in the second and last lines, 
and which ignores a number of matras, etc., that are clearly visible. 
The reading of the eT EHOE given by these scholars is as 
follows :— 


Line 1 :— Om Sri - u - u — lanchhanasya nrpater yyahalikh... 
* | bharyya saccaritena bhartur ... ... ( II" 
„T J Baby 


Line 2 :— Punya .. mya ri rakşaņārtham madara ntasya 
gataya .. cam [I] pritya Sailam-idam svayam nnrpati (na) 
sansthapitam caitya (ke ). 


The correct reading of this verse, however, is :— 


Line r— Om'[I*] $80 -(G] u[?]p[? F —— lanchanasya 
nrpater-yya Halipe [ kh, c, or v ] = ity-abhat [1,3 bharyya saccari- 
tena bhartur-u ee se ... [II*] 

Line 2 :— punya [ yà* ] m - pa( th pa) ri- raksanarttham - ada 
(ja?) ran-ta (rath ta ) - syam-ga ( syàr ga ) tayach [ d* ] ivarh [T] 

prityà Sailam -idath svayarh nor (nr)-pati [na] sa [th] sthapitarh 
caitya' 'ke]. [ II]. 


From this, it is clear that the king, who installed this ‘‘gaila” 

(or stelé ), (i. e., "who is referred to in the fourth pad. of this verse) 
is identical with: the king mentioned in the first pada, and that 
Halipe (khi) or Halipe(vi) or Halipe(ci), to commemorate whom 
this “ $aila " was set up, was a favourite queen of that king. This 
, means that the king survived the queen, and not vice versa. There- 
fore, there arises no question whatever of the said . queen “f com- 
mitting Sati” 








! Rxpressed by a symbol. 

8 May be restored as Gu[m] p [a]. 

8 Expressed by two slanting lines, which are replaced in some later 
inscriptions by mere dots, written after the fashion of visarga-signs, : 


THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF THE STATE 
According to the Ràjadharmaparvan* 
Bv 


S. K. BELVALKAR 


The Fascicule which Iam about to request the Chairman of this 
evening's function to formally publish happens to be the eighteenth 
so to be published ; and with the publication of the present Fascicule 
which contains the major portion of the Rajadharma section of the 
Santiparvan, the thirty-year old undertaking to which the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute had pledged itself has entered upon 
a stage which can be definitely described as the beginning of the 
greatend. For, as is well known, the Santiparyan i is the longest 
Book of India's Great Epic, comprising as it does a sixth part of its 
total extent ; and the Book is also the hardest as presenting a great 
mass and variety of exegetical and text-critical problems not all of 
which the present Editor can hope to have solved to the fullest satis- 
faction of all critics. We - the General Editor and his band of loyal 
assistants in the Department - have however spared ourselves no 
pains and even feel reasonably confident that in not a few passages 
the critical text as is now. being presented for the first time to the 
readers is much better documented than that of the existing editions, 
and so constitutes a definite improvement upon tbe text of the 
Parvan which was available to scholars during the last more than 
à century. 


. The present Edition of the Santiparvan was fortunate enough 
to secureand make use of some very rare and important MSS., 
amongst which first mention has to be made of the unique Sarada MS. 
belonging to the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris. No ‘other Sarada 
codex for this Parvan was known to exist anywhere else, and if, 
during the late war, Paris had not voluntarily declared itself an open 








* This was presented on the occasion of the publication of the 18th Fasol- 
cule of the Institute's Critical Edition of the Mahābhārata on the 28th of 
“August 1949 - the Raipafioami day— with the Rt. Hon'ble Dr. M. R.J ayakar 
in the obair, ` : 
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city, and if the present MS. had been destroyed in the course of some 
insane bombing operation, our edition simply could not have gone 
on in the absence of some representative of the original Sarada 
Version of the text of so important a Parvan. The first thing natu- 
rally that the Institute did upon the cessation of hostilities was to 
secure a photo-copy of this unique MS. from Paris; and thanks to 
the timely assistance of the Government of Bombay who offered to 
purchase the photo-copy for their Manuscript Library now in the 
custody of the B. O. R. Institute, the MS. ( originally purchased 
for the French Government in Kashmir ) is now - in its photographic 
form ~ safe in our possession. The MS., let me say, fully satisfies 
the expectations formed about it, as will be shown in the Critical 
Notes to be given at the end of each of the three subsections of the 
Santi. — Later on, from the same Library in Paris, we also obtained 
photo-copy of a complete Bengali MS. of the entire Parvan, 
bearing a date corresponding to A. D. 1687. This MS. is also 
proving very useful. 


The oldest MS. utilized for the present edition of the Santiparvan 
is, however, the unique Nepal MS. written in Maithili characters 
and bearing a date corresponding to A. D. 1519, which has the 
distinction of being used for purposes of customary religious recita- 
tions by a succession of the crowned kings of Nepal on the occasion 
of their coronations. This MS. the Nepal Durbar would neither 
lend out nor would they themselves prepare and send a photo-copy 
ofitat the Institute's expense. After some correspondence, the 
Durbar eventually permitted a small deputation to go to Nepal and 
photograph the MS. ix situ. This permission, however, would not 
have been of much use if the Government of Bombay had not once 
more come to the rescue by lending us for over a month the servi- 
ces of their expert photographer and his assistant. Accordingly, 
the General Editor had to undertake what eventually proved to be, 
for his age, a rather trying expedition to Kathmandu, to personally 
direct and supervise the photographic operations. Our best thanks 
are due in this connection also to the University of Bombay who, 
with its wonted liberality, offered a donation to cover part of the 
expenses involved in the photographic expedition. This is thus the 
third MS. that we are using for the Santiparvan in a photo-copy. 
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Besides the MSS, written in the Sarada, Bengali and Maithili 
characters, the Critical Edition has also been utilizing MSS. written 
in Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam characters, in addition of 
course to those written in the Devanagari, which has been in vogue 
all over India. The total number of individual MSS. utilized for 
the entire Santiparvan is 52 for the text and 8 for the commentaries. 
Of these, the MSS. copied and recopied in exclusively provincial 
scripts tend to preserve and perpetuate a more or less provincial 
version of the Epic text, and by critically comparing such distinc- 
tively provincial versions and correcting them with the help of 
one another, it becomes generally possible to determine, in a large 
number of cases, what may be called the earlier, pre-provincial 
version of the Epic text, which on the whole turns out to be a more 
authentic and intrinsically a better text than the one with which 
scholars had so far to content themselves. 


Four years ago, it was my great good fortune to request the 
Chairman of this evening, at a similar function of the Institute, to 
announce the publication of the fifteenth Fascicule of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, containing the first part of the Bhisma- 
parvan. That Fascicule contained the same number of pages ( 400 ) 
as the present, but it took a little over 15 months in the printing, 
whereas the present Fascicule could be completed in a trifle less than 
12 months. We want, however, to print two pagesa day on the 
average - a feat which can be possible only if the Institute is enabled 
to have a printing machine of its own. At present we are relying 
upon the courtesy of our ever-obliging neighbour, the Aryabhushan 
Press, which prints whatever we compose and correct in our 
composing rooms. 


Fascicule fifteen, published in 1945, contained the Bhagavad- 
Gita, that well-known philosophical poem which prescribes the 
mood, the correct philosophical attitude, with which man should 
undertake any action. Im other words, that Poem teaches men how 
they should do a thing : but not what exactly they should do'. This 
latter forms a necessary complement to the teaching of the 


1 Toask Arjuna to follow the Sastra is not always a precise: direction, 
because, in special cases, the Süstra admits of exceptions and counter-ercep- 
tions. Were it otherwise, Arjuna could not have raised the question at all, 
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Bliagavadgita ; and the Rajadharma, the major part of which is 
about to be published today, is designed to make good that 
deficiency. Just as, in the Bbagavadgità, Krsna makes Arjuna the 
nimilla, the occasion, for expounding his theory of conduct which 
has a much wider, almost universal, application, even so, in the 
Rajadharma, the veteran Bhisma makes Yudhisthira the nimitta 
for laying down precepts for conduct which not only kings but 
even commoners could follow with advantage. The treatment, 
Í ifíay add, is conceived and carried out in the right Indian fashion, 
with’ an excursus on the first origins and the ultimate end of social 
organizations like the Family, the State and the Church. 


I must say that years before I took up the study of the Raja- 
dhatma for our Critical Edition, I had to study, rather thoroughly, 
for my University examinations, the subject of Politics and Social 
Philosophy in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Hobbes, 
Rousseati, Burke, Spencer and others, so that I did not expect that 
old Bhisniàcàrya would have anything really original or valuable to 
teach me. But in this I was, I must confess, agreeably disillusioned, 
dnd I am now able to declare with some confidence that what old 
Bhigma has to propound on the sübject of the origins of the State, 
crude though it looks, and mythologizing in the outward garb, is 
riófé logical and realistic than what the above-mentioned writers 
have to offer. I shall briefly illustrate my point. 


Plato, for instance, tells us that State arises out of individual 
needs and is organized on the principle of division of labour, the 
division occasionally leading to conflict and so requiring the 
imposition of control. In the same tone, Paine declares that while 
Society is produced by our wants, Government comes into béing 
thifough out wickedness. Locke speaks of the inherent equality of 
man in d state of nature, which, however, by what Rousseau terms 
ah’ *'original social contract” man agrees to surrender in exchange 
föl cértàiri betiefits which he hopes to derive by living asa corporate 
ilémbér of the socidl organism, without thereby sacrificing his 
innate freedom. For, as Rousseau explains, ‘ Each giving himself 
to all gives himself to nobody”. This original Social Contract, 
tlie date of which - as Carlyle slyly complains - our amiable Jean 
Jacques has forgotten to give us, was later violated by greed and 
abuse of power with the result, as Rousseau observes; that man, botn 


r 
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free, comes everywhere to be in chains. Christian Theists attribute 
this result to man's original sin, which converted Society which 
was meant to be a blessing into Government which can at best be 
called a necessary evil. Others, like Hobbes, discarding the fiction 
of an original state of blessedness, assert that the natural state of man 
is that of antipathy and conflict, so that all talk of an inherent sense 
of wrong and a latent aspiration for justice is a fiction created by 
interested parties, All these theories are based upon the assumption 
of man’s inborn freedom and equality. But man ( except in Bernard 
Shaw's Back to Methuselah, which contemplates the possibility of 
science one day making man issue, adult and full-fledged, out of 
some huge human-egg ) is everywhere born as a helpless, wailing, 
whining mass of flesh which cannot exist even one moment as an 
entity claiming equality with those around him, since these can, in 
a mere twinkle, and in sheer sport, wipe him out of existence. That 
this does not normally happen is because, as Aristotle pointed out 
long ago, the whole is prior to the part: the State is prior to the 
Family, and the Family prior to the Individual. Theories that 
contemplate man as an isolated Individual on some desert island - 
whether in a state of war or amity isan unimportant detail- are 
therefore fallacious, The History of Mankind does not begin with 
the individual but with the family, and family is state in miniature. 
The political history of man, accordingly, ought to begin with a 
given ~ or, as Bhigma puts it - with a divinely created and divinely 
ordained State, in which the individuals are granted perfect freedom 
of the will, along with certain internal and external checks upon 
the exercise ot that freedom, call them conscience, the voice of God, 
or His revealed Code. Itis with sucha kingless state, divinely 
created and divinely regulated, that Bhisma begins the history of 
human polity : cf. 12. 59. 14— 


Aa Usd a User quits a artes: | 

WU err: qaf tartar wp TET |l 
This leaves the onus for such evils as are bound to creep into that 
polity to an. incorrect exercise by man of his divinely-gifted Free 
Will or, to put it otherwise, to his inherent prerogative of making 
mistakes. To begin human history with an original state of animo- 
sity and conflict - a struggle for existence- is showing scant courtesy 


to the Creator ; but to endow man with freedom -even with freedom 
38 [ Annals, BORIL] 
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free to slay itself - is to shift ( and correctly shift) the onus of the 
evil in the world away from God's own shoulders ; while to pretend 
that the evil is only the other side of the shield and so get rid of 
the problem of the evil in God's fair creation ( as some ultra-monistic 
Philosophers want to do ) is utterly unrealistic, comparable to the 
ostrich's refusal to see the arrow that is going to kill it. When in 
that original kingless State, evil dominated and transcended the limits 
of human endurance, Prajapati, Bhisma tells us, intervenes for the 
benefit of. distressed humanity, lays down a Code and commissions 
a duly-accredited Person - King Vainya - to see that the Code is 
put into operation and duly respected. Tt is to this subsequent stage 
that the so-called Social Contract belongs ( cf. 59. t08-112) : - 


qeni wardi aguia BGA | 

age q sReanà ata sat Raro u 20€ 
aaa TAA à AT mada: 
fragt qa adt È angg: eure li 09. 
fran «esq aa: wag agg | | 
wr ED a ard Meer ga: d Wo 
qa wüleruugEUS HoT AAT 
maA q aget agina: uU 29. 


Tt will be noted that, in this Contract, man is represented not by 
the elders of a given country or generation, but by Gods and Sages 
who are the repositories of wisdom and truth. Unhappily, a few 
generations later, the Royal custodian of the Code abuses his power. 
and the wise men of the day put him to death, There comes in 
another chosen custodian, and. the old history repeats itself once 
more, requiring another interfetence from Godhead. That is how. 
Bhisma describes the Origin of the State. 


But, somebody would ask, why does not the Lord of Creation 
repair the social machinery once and for all times? He isa bad: 
watchmaker who has to visit his client every week to carry out 
further petty repairs, The Christian conception according to which, 
after the very arduous six-day work of Creation, God retires into an, 
eternal Sabbath does at least possess the merit of doing credit to, 
His omniscience, But here we must remember that it is not. that 
God has created man in his own likeness, but it is man, on the 
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contrary, who fashions his God, who is made naturally to reflect 
man’s own Ideals of the given moment or the age. And as these Ideals 
are continually evulving, we need not wonder if - mythologically 
speaking - God is made to come down periodically to render these 
Ideals more and more perfect from age to age. In this connection 
is is also necessary to remember that, according to Hinduism, man 
is given more than one chance, in fact a succession of chances from 
one life to another, to realize the Ideal, whereas, according to 
Christianity, the present life isthe only period available to man to 
achieve eternal salvation or endless damnation. The relation of 
God to man is thus like that of the mother who guides the early 
essays of her child in the art of standing erect or walking. She 
knows full well that the way to ultimate success is paved with 
repeated failures. The mother is not in any way less maternal 
because, knowing full well that the child is going to fall, she allows 
it to fall. 


The philosophical postulates of the Rajadharma are thus, as 
evidently they ought to be, the same as those of the Bhagavadgita, 
where also we have factors like the act of primal creation, the 
‘unimpeded human Free Will, coupled with timely interferences by 
the Divine into the affairs of humanity with a view to make them 
progressively better. The Gité has made it quite clear that this 
interference is gradual and even persistent, the agents in fact being 
no other than (i) the small unsuppressible voice of God within us, 
(ii) the lessons available to humanity in the world’s school of 
experience to which all have to submit, and (iii) the guidance by 
precept and example by the better types of men - whom the Gita 
designates Vibhütis - that are carrying out God's Will on earth in 
ways more than one. Avatara, in fact, is the name that human 
piety gives to the most outstanding and unusually successful from 
amongst the Vibhütis above named. 


The Rajadharma has laid down detailed instructions for the 
regulation of the day-to-day conduct of the affairs of the State 
which display acute observation anda rare insight into human 
concerns which do credit to the author of the Epic and afford 
interesting peeps into contemporary life which I cannot stop here 
to dilate upon. The quintessence - the navanita — of statecraft is 
for instance given in the following half-stanza which is preserved in 
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the thousand-year old Javanese Version of the Epic, even though 
the Santiparvan as such is no longer preserved in that version. The 
line ( 12. 72. 20 ab) runs thus: 


ALSTHIATAY UAT AFTRA: | 


The Head of the State is herein advised to be the Gardener of the 
State, whose duty it must be to string together diverse flowers : 
white, red and yellow, small or large, round or elongated, smelling 
or not-smelling, intoa charming garland, thereby rising superior 
to all differences, skilfully blending all colours, sizes and aptitudes 
so that they might subserve the common purpose. An exclusive 
partiality to the whites alone or to the reds alone - I mean flowers 
of course - would spell universal doom. As opposed to the Gardener's 
is the work of the azgárika, the incendiary, who takes delight in dis- 
covering and accentuating differences and, at every available opportu- 
nity, tries to bring them within striking distance of one another so - 
as to set the whole State machinery into a contlagration and, under 
cover of the fumes created in the process, to make away with what- 
ever valuables he can lay hold upon. Who will deny that this 
admonition of the grand old Acarya has an application and a moral 
even for our own times ? 


But I must resist the temptation to dilate further upon the 
nature and contents of the Rajadharma, and so, in conclusion, refer 
to just three circumstances which have facilitated progress in the 


work of editing the Santiparvan. In July 1947, I urged upon the 
Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the eminent desirability, when 
India was on the threshold of independence, for the Government of 
India to do something specific to assist the publication of the 
Critical Edition of the Great Epic of India, and particularly, the 
publication of the Santiparvan which the B. O. R. Institute was then 
about to commence. Iam very glad to report that Panditji agreed 
to the proposal and promised to give a special donation for the 
publication of the Sántiparvan. A donation of Rs. 30,000 to meet 
the expenses of the first out of the three volumes into which the 
parvan is to be published was accordingly received in 1948, through 
the Universities Grants Committee of the Government of India, 
The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. M, R. Jayakar was then the Chairman of that 
Committee and his assistance in the matter was particularly valuable, 
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Now that the first volume will soon be completed, it is hoped that 
the Government of India's grant for the remaining two volumes will 
also be forthcoming in due course. 


Before the plan of the present Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
was taken up by the B, O. R. Institute, it will be remembered that 
a similar edition was planned in Europe; and in Londou a sum of 
about four-thousand pounds was collected for that purpose and 
placed in charge of certain Trustees. When the B. O. R. Institute's 
plan was approved by the International Congtess of Orientalists, 
the Trustees of the Mahabharata Fund in London kindly agreed to 
make grants out of that fund to the present edition. Accordingly, 
a sum of 1,490 pounds was given to assist the publication of thc 
Viráta and the Udyoga Parvans. An application for a further grant 
was made last year and I am glad to announce that another thousand 
pounds has now been granted to assist the publication of the 
Karnaparvan, and by a curious coincidence the money was actually 
received this very week. 


Lastly I have to gratefully mention that the University of Poona, 
in the very first year of its existence and in spite of its precarious 
financial position, thought it fit to give a grant of Rs. 2,000 for our 
Mahabharata Edition for the current year without imposing any 
condition whatsoever. For this, the Institute's grateful thanks must 
be tendered to the Vice-Chancellor and all the other authorities 
concerned. 
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f REVIEWS 

The Mahābhārata, for the first.time critically edited by Vishnu 

S. Sukthankar ( Aug. 1925—Jan. 1943 ); S. K. Belvalkar ( since 

April 1943). Fascicule 16. The Bhismaparvan, being the sixth 

book of the Mahabharata, the Great Epic of India, for the first time 

critically edited by Shripad. Krishna Belvalkar: Part 2. Poona, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1947; pp. 393-802 + excu, 
with illustrations and facsimiles. 


Before speaking of this second fascicule of Belvalkar's edition of 
the Bhismaparvan, which concludes a third part of the Critical 
Edition of the Mahabharata, if we calculate by parvans, whereas, 
calculating by number of lines, we can constatate with great satis- 
faction that this imposing work is happily approaching to its 
middle, I feel obliged to give here, in obedience to a wish ex- 
pressed by Prof. Belvalkar, a short résumé of the main opinions 
which I have expressed in different reviews of the previous: 
volumes of -the Critical Edition, written in Italian for Italian 
magazines, : 


x. Is the criterion established by the Poona editors, to try to 
reconstruct the primitive text, or at least the most ancient form 
attainable, of the Mahabharata, a justified one ? I remember’ that,. 
upon the issue of the early fascicules, the great French Sanskritist 
Sylvain Lévi blamed this procedure, which according to him amount-. 
ed to adding another vulgate to those of Nilakantha and others; 
and proposed to print one of those older vulgates provided with the 
variae lectiones that could be obtained from the Mss. used for colla- 
tions by the editorial staff of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Now, this position taken by Lévi is the only one justified for 
those—as, for instance, Winternitz— who see in the Mahabharata the 
fortuitous coalescence of materials of every kind ( to such scholars 
did not belong, strange to say, Sylvain Lévi ) ; for, what would be 
the meaning of reconstructing something that had never existed ? If, 
on the other hand, we think that the Mahabharata has been com- 
posed by one man ( or possibly by many, constituting however a 
strict circle) according to a precise plan, it is the duty of an editor 
to try to reach, if not the original text ( an ideal but unattainable 
result ), at least something that is the least possible removed from 
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it. By comparing the various readings of Mss. from every part of- 
India, the Poona editors have tried—and the results arrived at in 
the fascicules published upto now give them reason in full-—to reach 
the form which the poem had before its spreading through India; in 
other words, the archetype which stands at the basis of the different 
recensions and branches of tradition. 

2. How has this comparison to take place? The unforgettable 
Sukthankar settled some fundamental principles to be followed, 
which are founded on the geographical distribution of the Mss., and 
happen to be analogous to the principles posited by geographical 
linguistics for the ascertainment ofthe relative antiquity of two 
word-forms existing in different areas. It is superfluous to note 
that the independent yet similar results of two different sciences, 
both dealing with the transmission through the ages of the 
products of human thought, viz. textual criticism and linguistics, 
vouch for their correctness. So, after the accord of all Mss., the 
best combination is that of the Kashmiri recension, specially as 
represented by $, with S, at least with its Malayalam branch; the 
accord between the extreme North and the extreme South being 
the proof of the originality of a reading that has been left untouched 
by a new reading which has originated and has spread itself in the 
central area, In the same way, when a linguist sees that a word 
like Skr. saparyati ‘he worships’ finds its correspondence at the 
other end of the Indo-European world, in Latin sepelit ‘he buries, 
gives the last honours’, he must conclude that this word was once 
the property of the dialects that, at the time of the old unity, 
separated the pre-Indian from the pre-Latin ones.— Next comes 
the accord between S and BD against y (=$ +K): the greater number 
of the regions in which a reading is spread gives generally a good 
support to the opinion that this reading is older than the one less 
diffused. Similarly, if we see that, to a word like Skr, sapta, Latin 
septem, Old Irish secht, Gothic sibun, Slavic sedm, Lithuanian septyn\, 
correspond Greek heptd, Old Iranian hapta, Armenian euthn, we must 
conclude that the original S- has become H-, or disappeared-, in 
three languages, rather than that, in place of H- or nought, S- has 
been added at the beginning of the word 'seven' in seven languages.* 





* [The case would of course be a little altered if the $+K reading is a 
lectio difficilior and the BDS a lectio facilior, In such a case, the wider 
geographical distribution is of no special significance, — S. K.B. ] 
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3. Which are the reasons of changes from the original text ? 
In most cases, naturally, blunders of copyists, emendations or small 
additions by readers or editors, and so on, as it happens in the tradi- 
tion of every author ; longer additions or omissions can have similar 
origins, specially in matters of religion and the like, But by the side 
of these easily recognisable cases, there are others, in which we find 
two or more parallel texts which, in non-critical editions, for in- 
stance, in Nilakantha editions, are often given one after the other 
(e. g. Salya's and Karna’s exchange of invectives in the Karnaparvan), 
Here we must think of the manner according to which the author of 
our Mahabharata has gone to work. He had before him an older 
Bharata (or Ma habharata) and a great mass of epic, religious, didactic 
and other materials which he not only felt no reason for avoiding to 
incorporate into his poem, but which often he accepted in it in order 
to preserve for younger generations the best of the ancient traditions 
of India. Asa poet, nay as a great poet, however, he must have 
adapted and re-elaborated this material ; at times then he must have 
chosen between two or more redactions of the same upakhyana or 
of the same ethical rules. Hence the possibility that, when the poem 
reached the various parts of India, the original or the local form was 
substituted for, or added to, that form worked over or chosen by 
the author; and so on. 

* * * * at * 


The Bhigmaparvan is one of the most widely read (and of course 
one of the most beautiful) parvans ; and it includes the Bhagavadgita 
together with the narrative of the last exploits of the noble 
Bhisma, who is the incarnation ‘of the ideal of a perfect warrior 
as postulated by Krsna. Prof. Belvalkar was hence confronted 
with a delicate and arduous task, more arduous perhaps than that 
which lay before some of his fellow editors. That he has fulfilled 
this task most brilliantly needs hardly to be remarked: his work 
has been already for some time ( first fascicule 1945 ! ) in the hands 
of connoisseurs, and their judgment cannot be other than 
unanimous in acknowledging that Belvalkar has kept the promises 
that his previous works on various topics regarding the Mahabha- 
rata, and above all his proekdosis ( 1941 ) and the beautiful transla- 
tion ( 1943 ) of the Bhagavadgita ( this last with an introduction 
which solves many knotty points in the interpretation of the- 
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poem ) had made to the Indologists, Itis welcome that in his 
introduction to the Bhismaparvan volume some new features have 
been added to those usual in the Critical Edition : for instance, the 
very useful ** Pedigree of the Bhigmaparvan Mss. ", which gives the 
reader a clear idea of the interferences and contaminations that 
have taken place between the different branches of the tradi- 
tion, so that only a few Mss. can be considered as the pure 
representatives of an. unmixed transmission from the archetype, 
such as, in particular, §, and M. ; similarly, after the Appendixes, 
come, also as an innovation, Critical Notes bearing on textual 
criticism, interpretation of words and passages, comparison with 
other works, specially Puranas, bibliography, etc.: highly useful to 
the reader and witness to a superior knowledge of the whole field 
of Mahabharata studies!. 

Prof. Belvalkar has given us more a recensio than an emendated 


text; on p. cxxvii he is “as to outright emendations, I 
have allowed myself only eight of them " 2. Ü approve highly of 








1 There remains in the introduction a thing that is obscure to me. In the 
critical apparatus to 6.23 itis said that '" K4 Daz om, adhy. 23-40 °; and 
I was'arnxious to see why the whole Bhagavadgità is ignored in these Mas. 
For Daz, I have had this curiosity satisfied by the description of the manu- 
script given on p. XXXIII of the Introduction: itis evident that the Bhaga- 
vadgit& had been written apart by the amenuensis, and had not been bound 
together with the two other parts of the pürvan, which are separately 
paginated, But about the omission of the Bhagavadgit& in K4, nothing is said 
on p. XXIX, nor on p. X of the Editorial Note to the reprint of Bhagavad- 
git& ( Poona 1945 ). 

[ Very likely, K4 omits the Gitd for the same reason as Daz; but the Ms. 
has been returned to the Dacca University — which is now in Pakistan — and 
it is diffioult to get the point further clarified. The Ms, was described 
as composite, written hy more than one scribe. — S. K. B. } 

? Allofthem most keen and probable; only in 6. 59, 11? (sio ) I don't 
well understand why Belvalkar has substituted cabhibhith for the cübhibhuh of 
Sy Ki.5 Ds.6; short u is advocated also by many other Mas. in which the 
word has been subjected to deformations. 

[ Abhibhüh (voc. °bio ) is, like marisa, mah@baho, purugargabha, etc., one 
of the numerous “Epic Tags” or padding devices, which recurs in 6, 47.207; 
50. 40°; 89.127. Scribes simplify it by abAifah, yvibhuh (°bho), sprabhuh 
(°bho ), Bharata, or the like, In 6.59.117 ( not 112 ) where the variants reour 
but where the correct form of the word in long Tk happens not to be amongst 
the variants, the emendation cübhibhuh appeared justified by analogy. The 
short °uk ehdizg, which is incorrect, points to the infiuence of the normal A 
prabhu or vibhu substitutions, The word is derived from J bhi and signifies 


one who assails and overcomes, —S, K. B. ] 
39 [ Annals, B. O. R. I.] 
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auch modesty, which offers to the reader the results of the recensio. 
without interposing between those and him the'subjeétive views: 
óf'theceditor. ^ It is, therefore, with: great "appreheiision that. 
I present here a few proposals for enicndation which a by-l eaps. 


reading of this magnificent parvan has suggested t to me. 


6. 85. 2ff. ( Dhrtarástra speaks ) : 


ahany ahani me putrah ksayam gacchanti safijaya L 
ES manyè ham sarvathà süta daivenopahata bhisam Nau 
yatra me tanayah sarve jiyante na jayanty uta | 
|. yatra bhismasya. dronasya krpasya ca + mahatmanah w 3 no 


“=> anyesàm caiva virili: madhyagis tanaya mama: i p 
 yad ahanyanta samgrame kim anyad bhagadheyatah u$ u` 


In 3 the ya— of the first yatra is designated by the undulatéd line : ` 
in fact it-is difficult to say why yatra would be better than S tatra, ` 
if it wére not the case that both the readings are pretty embarrassing. 
If we accept tatrd, we must stop after 5c: '* My sons are all ‘defeated, 
they don’t’ overwhelm the enemies there,- where my sons are.the. 
fellows of Bhisma, etc.”. If we retain: ‘yatra, we havea rather 

curious construction: “Was it the fate if, where my sons. all are’ 
defeated and-don’t overwhelm the enemies, where my sons are the’ 
fellows of Bhisma etc., they were killed; in that battle 2?” I find it 

rather unsupportable that Dhrtarastra would say: ‘‘My sons were 

killed i in that battle where they are defeated, etc; ”. + 9s 


“T think that in’ this case the disciepancy between N and Bi is due 
to an original error in N that S: has tried to’ remove. The word at ` 
the beginning of 3 was once, according to me, yadi, and 3% is to be 
read together with. 27^: “I think, Süta, that they must be comple- 
tly and strongly adversed by Destiny, if'my sons are all defeated, . 
etc," Then: Jf, in that battle where they were the fellows of Bhisma 
etc. my sons have been killed, what else is that than Fate ?". 


1f this be true, we must suppose: that, as a first change, ud 
has been: substituted, rather thoughtlessly, for yadi under the: 
influence of.the yatra which operied the second hemistich ; next, in | 
S, the difficulty of EM this. une has been felt, ane an.. 
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attempt to obviate it brought in the emendation tatra, which oblite- 
rated completely any remains of the old yadi.* 


6. 87. 5. On hearing a tremendous roaring of Ghatotkaca, 
Sañjaya says to Dhrtarastra, 


Sarva eva ca rajendra tavaka dinacetasah | 
sarpavat samavestanta simbabhità gajà iva Il 5 H 


So reads the Critical Edition : but I don't well understand what is 
meant by: “they were surrounded like serpents; like elephants 
frightened by lions". A better sense is given by a reading which, 
as I see from the apparatus, is diffused in the North: | Ka.4 Bs-4 Da 
Dn Dy. 2.48 have samacestanta, “ they acted like serpents, etc. ” 
although this is not yet very perspicuous. The undulated line. under 
sarpa~ shows that the editor was in doubt between this and the 
other réading, carma-, probably not because carmavat gives a better 
meaning, but on account of this reading being testified by almost 
all Mss, of the S recension. 


On these premises, my attention has been attracted by the 
reading of a Southern Ms., Gs, which gives carinavarmavacestanta, 
designated by Belvalkar as “corrupt.” Indeed, as it actually is, 
this reading is corrupt; yet methinks that it gives us some impor- 
tant elements for the restitution of the original text. Above all, its 
~cestanta answers to the samacestanta which we did ‘meet in a number 
of Northern Mss. and affords to it a not insignificant support. Then 
carmavarma looks like an attempt to emendate. something else, that 
is, carmacarma,- which I assume to be a blunder for sarpacarma.—the 
whole pada sounding in its original form: sarpacarmavac cestanta 
** They acted like the skin of a serpent ; as elephants do when fright- 
ened by lions," viz. they hesitated and moved to and fro, as the 
serpent-skin does or seems to do when this animal is advancing. 


“Fhe assumed cesfanta is naturally an augmentless imperfect, 
Such forms are not rare inthe Mahabharata, I give here some of 
them ‘which 1 wrote down when reading in extenso the Adiparvan 








. * [I fally agree with the proposed interpretation of the passage. The 
word yatra in 3% does mean.‘ inasmuch as’ or ‘since’, and this sense is given 
in PW, sub voce,4), There is hence no need to emend yatra into yadi, 
as -tra is given by all Mss. —S.K.B,] 
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edited by Sukthankar: jayata 1. 11. 13 ; rdhyata 1. 58. 8 ; vinispatat 
Append. 699* after 1. 71. 31; parivarayan 1. 96. 21; abhyasta I. 123. 
43 upadhavat and ablidravat, Append. 1651*, lines 11 and 13 after 1. 
151. 13; upakalpayat 1. 155. 30; ghnata 1. 170. 3 ; nabbyavapadyata 
I. 171. 8; abbipajayan 1. 181. 14 s samupaniyata Y. 192. 1 ; jfiapayat 
1. 207. 16." The readings of all Mss. except Gs must have their origin 
in an attempt to restore the augment of cestanta : this could happen 
by writing only sarpavat ot carmivat. Probably the first one who, 
brought this change ( and added the preposition sam before cestanta 
in order to restore the number of the syllables ) wrote sarpavat and 
added in the margin the variant carmavat ( or vice versa ); but it is 
also possible that the ‘‘ corrected” version with only sarpa- ( or 
carma- ) was substituted by the other one after collation with some 
old Ms. that conserved the original reading. 


This “correction,” if it restored grammatical regularity, destroy- 
ed the meaning of the evident comparison ; and a consequence of 
this was that it became completely indifferent whether samacestanta 
was substituted by samavestanta : both readings equally gave a con- 
fused and harrassing sense.* 


^6. 115. 54. The brave Bhigma on his ksatriya bed refuses the 
help of doctors : 


naisa dharmo fiahipalah éaratalpagátasya me | 
etair eva sarai$ ciham dagdhavyo "nte naradhipah ll 54 1l 


Here 'uie bears the undulated line. Yet, it is not difficult to see 


1 The opposite phenomenon, an aorist with the augment used as prohibi- 
tive imperative with mà, is found in I, 147, 16: mā kalo 'tyagád ayam. 

[ The edition reads samavestanta and not samavestyanta so that ‘they 
were surrounded’ would not be an apt rendering, but rather ' they twisted or 
coiled themselves around ', which suggests the comparison with snakes coiling 
around a tree or simply oiling round and round, which they are wont to do 
either when thoroughly frightened or before taking a leap. Such an intransi- 
tive (or reflexive), use of A/ vegta is illustrated in Mbh. 1. 47, 21 — [ sarpak ] 
vegtagantah tathà pare (wv. l. parasparom) pucehaih $irobhib. — That the 
proposed new pada—sarpacarmavaccestanta—with its long fifth syllable—is 
metrically unsmooth is not a defect to be made much of in Epic versification ; 
but while describing the movements of a live snake, who would think of de- 
soribing the to-and-fro motion of the skin of the snake, rather than of the 
snake itself? Frightened snakes are known to coil themselves round some 
tree. or round. their ‘own body, — 8, K, B, ] 
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that this is the oldest reading : only because its meaning was very 
obscure, "nie has been substituted by the obvious ‘gnau in S and 
by the non-significant sini, hi or vài of some Northern Mss. But 
*gnau also is not a happy emendation : Bhigma is not pointing to 
what will burn him after his death, because he is speaking of the 
arrows that are tormenting him ; dagdhavyo does not mean an actual 
burning, but a painful dying away. 


But ‘ate also has no significance : otherwise it would not have been 
substituted by agnau. What can be the meaning of : Bhisma will bc 
consumed by the arrows “atthe end”? Because I don't think 
that "nie can be taken to signify '* to the end” ( antah yaval). The 
mischief is probably due toa false division and separation of "ne 
from the following na. The original reading may have been : 


etair eva Saral$ ciham dagdhavyo ’ntena cadhipah it : 
y 


A scribe was led to see, in the continuous writing, narädhipāþ in 
place of ^na cadhipah, and has further written rà for cà, which was 
easy enough on account of the similarity of these aksaras in certain 
Northern alphabets of the ix-xur centuries.. This brought the 
consequence that ‘nle remained isolated from the following za. * 


Milan, Italy Vittore Pisani 


oe tenn ee ÀÀÀ — ee ee 0 c€--—^ 





1 anta- means here the approaching of death, as in Belvalkar’s skilful 
emeüdation of 6. 55, 16 — *antapidavikarsinah. 

* [The emended line, etaik Saraih aham antena dagdhavyo, is understood 
by the reviewer to mean that Bhisma expects and desires to die in conse- 
quence of the excruciating pain that the arrows are causing him. He boldly 
welcomes that mode of meeting his end and does not wish any prolongation 
of the agonies of death with the help of the doctors. Cf. 6. 116.9, 17. In the 
desoription of Bhigms's funeral in the Anu$8sanaparvan, chapters 167-168, it 
is nowhere stated that the arrows supplied part of the fuel for his oremation, 
and that would strengthen the proposed interpretation. Nevertheless, like 
the ühitügni sacrificer of whom it is said “Tam yajüopütraib dahanti", 
the warrior, it would seem, was burnt along with his bow, arrows and other 
weapons (cf. RV. X. 18. 9 and the corresponding viniyoga); and so Bhisma 
desires the doctors not to attempt removal of the darts, not only because of 
the resulting mitigation of the agonies — which he does not desire, — but also 
because the arrows are to ba burnt with his body after his passing away 
(anta). The oase for the very skilful emendation suggested does not there- 
fore appear to me to be very strong. — S. K; B. ] 


RGVEDA. SAMHITA WITH THE COMMENTARY OF: 
SAYANACARYA, Vols, III & IV ( Mandalas VI to X); 
Vaidika Saméodhana Mandala, Poona, 1941, 1946; 
pp. 17+64+ 966; 102-- 1004; Price, Rs, 24, 25. l 

It was indeed the e»vetable privilege of Max Müller that he 

could give the world the first complete edition of the Rgveda 
with Sàyana's commentary which he began in 1849 and com- 
pleted in 1874. Inthe mean time eame Aufrecht’s edition of 
only the text in Roman which is not widely known in India. 
Between 1880 and 1888 came the Bombay edition of the Rgveda. 
with Sàysns's commentary; and about thesametime Max Müller 
published his second edition, It is at least two decades now 
since all these editions became out of print, It is thus very com- 
mendable that the Vaidika Saméodhana Mandala at Poona under- 
took the edition of the Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary as ite. 
very first enterprise. : 
The first Volume of this new edition was issued in 1933 and. 
the second in 1936. The third and the fourth Volumes which are 
now under review were published respectively in 1941 and 1946, 
Another Volume containing the different indices is promised. 
The exact scheme concerning this Volume is not given, but we 
hope these indices will include the anuwkramanis of Katy&yana 
and Saunaka re-edited where possible with the help of all availa- 
ble Mss. 3 

It must be said to the credit of the Poona edition of thé. 
Reveda that it is, in many respects, a great improvement on the. 
work of its predecessors, It has been possible here to correot: 
many an earlier wrong reading and to fill up many an earlier gap,’ 
The editors have had enough Mss. material at their disposal. 
unlike their predecessors to whom fewer Mss. were available, and 
the presence of earlier editions should have saved them considera.. 
ble spade-work so necessary in editing a work for the first time, . 
The editors feel that they could have brought out ‘a more authen- : 
tic edition ° were Mss. older than those in their possession! 
available. The oldest Ms. they could make use of, though in- 
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complete, is dated Samvat 1452 ( Preface to Vol, IIT, p. vi) and 
I wonder whether any earlier Ms. is at all existent! S&yana him- 
self could not have lived very much earlier, Further it seems to 
me that we often overrate the importance of the numbor of Mss, 
used in the preparation of a text. Amassing of Mss. is just a 
preliminary item in the apparatus criticus where " Higher Ori- 
ticism ” should play the dominant part. In so far as this edition 
is concerned the editorial principles are, in general, quite 
sound though the preference of the editors for the Devanagari 
Mss. over Grantha and Maleyalam Mss, however good, appears 
rather arbitrary. 


A special feature of Vol. IV is that it gives the text of the 
Khilas as given in the Kashmir Ms, discoverad by Bühler and 
now preserved in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, Dr. Scheftelowitz was the first to publish these Khilas 
when in Roman he brought out his Apokryphsn des Rgveda 
( Bonn, 1906 ). A few gaps in this edition sre now filled up and 
some supplementations made with the help of the Aundh edition 
of the Rgveda and two Mss. procured from Junagadh and Nawa- 
nagar. One would wish that the editors had adopted the same 
system of accentuation in the Khila portion as in the case of the 
main text of the Rgveda. 


With the recent discovery of nearly a dozen pre-S&yapa 
commentators if can no longer be maintained that Sdyana had 
no tradition before him and that his interpretations are entirely 
fanciful and flippant. True that he is often inconsistent and 
many of his etymologies are speculative; but even then there can 
be no denial of the fact that his commentary is a very great aid 
in the understanding of the Veda. No apology is, therefore, 
necessary in making his commentary available to students of the 
Veda. The Poona Edition of the Rgveda which is almost com- 
plete now, satisfies a real want, It is worthy of its association 
with the names of Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, the value of whose contributions to Indology in 
general and Vedic studies in particular can never ba overesti- 
mated, 


H. G. Narahari, 


A SHORT SURVEY INTO (? THE MUSIC OF NORTH 
AND SOUTH INDIA ( Rs. 2/—). by S, R. Kuppuswami, 
B. A., M. Mus. Coimbatore ( S. I.) 


This is a small booklet of 90 pages which though ready for 
Press long before the war could see the light of the day only long. 
after its close, It aims, as the author says, at the Synthesis of 
Hindu Music in order that the entire Indian nation may have 
and sing ‘ One Song’, 

Evidently the author examines the history and evolution: of 
music in India dnd divides the same into three distinot épochs ~ 
the Hindu, the Mohammadan and ihe Modern epoohs réspéotivély.- 
Tn the first, the nation had but one song; in the second, according 
to popular belief the music practices of the North and the South? 
began to show distinct bilureation, though the theory of both 
outwardly remained the same, while in ths third owing to the iri» 
timate knowledge of the experimental side of ‘the laws of music 
and of acoustics in general many of our educated and musically’ 
gifted scholars came to rediscover the fundamental unity between: 
the systems and have been trying to bring them closer together, 
Mr, Kuppuswami’s present attempt is one of this type, and before 
putting up his case he has given a brief summary of the relevant 
facts from well-known treatises on the Music of both the North 
and the South. "s S AD 

The history of Indian Music has however many loopholes 
and lacks in really trustworthy evidence. Tradition, folk-lore 
court records and anecdotes of hostile foreign rulers are all accepted 
as equally reliable andtrue. Again many of the music books in 
Sanskrit are more or less mere imitations of the older ones, in: 
spite of the fact-that the music of their times was quite different , 
in its conventions and practice. Our scholars therefore either. 
make too much of the old books or condemn them altogether, A 
careful search and analysis of the internal and external evidence 
of each one must however be made in the light of the chronological 
and contemporary evidence, before it is used. Dr. V. Raghavan of 
Madras has. done some noteworthy work in this direction and if 
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should guide our music scholars of the future. Mr. Kuppuswami 
has however drawn freely on the old books and anecdotes and in 
his way put up a case for the fusion of the two systems- whether 
a boon or a loss one cannot say ! 


In my opinion, the two systems area double acquisition and 
are not a matter of regret necessarily. What is really wanted is 
common notation and terminology and the removal of the Raga 
names such as ‘Shree, Hindol’, which though same in name, are 
different in their scales in each one of the two systems. It is the 
Ragas that differ and not the theory. 


In books intended for readers from all over India, the Sanskrit 
terms and names should be correctly given, South Indian 
scholars often give them with the local pronunciation, which is 
disquieting to those knowing the original terms in Sanskrit, I 
hope Mr. Kuppuswami will give them correctly in all his future 
publications, 

G. H. Ranade, 





TODARANANDA, Vol. I. ( The Ganga Oriental Series-No. 5. 
Edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M. A., D. Litt. Published by 
Anup Sanskrit Library., Bikaner, 1948, pp. xxxi + 414, 
price not given ). 


It is one of the basic needs of the present Sanskrit Scholarship, 
to have the critically edited texts of the Sanskrit works, which 
are either unscientifically edited or still lying unpublished in the 
various Sanskrit MSS. Libraries. The Anup Library of Bikaner 
and Dr. Vaidya, the editor of this volume, therefore deserve our 
congratulations in bringing out this encyclopaedic work on 
Dharmasastra, compiled under the patronage of Raja Todarmal. 
The whole work consists of about 80,000 verses. Itis divided 
into the following 22 sections, such as, Creation, Inearnations, 
Caleulation of time, Fixing time for religious performances, 
Suitable places for constructing houses, the rites of & Dvija, 
Sr&ddha, Observances during the year, Vows, Installation of 
images, Daily worship, Gifts, Pacification of deities, Pilgrimage 


and warfare Marriage, Legal procedure, Polities, Expiation, 
40 [ Annals, B, O. R.L } 
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Fruits of actions in the next world, and Medicine. In addition, 
there is also the 23rd section dealing with occult sciences. Thus 
the work covers all branches of the DharmaSastra.and the contem- 
porary learning. The present volume deals with the first bwo 
sections. The whole work must have been composed between 
A, D. 1572-1589  Todarmal, the finance minister and the most 
important statesman of Akbar, was a man of great learning, & 
patron of arts aud sciences and a pious and devout Hindu. At 
Benares, he came in contact with Jagadguru Narayana Bhatta, 
the famous Pandit. It was he, who inspired Todarmal to prepare 
acompendium of Hindu culture, which was in great danger 
under the Muslim rule. The work was carried out by a syndicate 
of the Pandits of Benares, under the supervision of Narayana 
Bhatia. It culled relevant passages from the Smrtis, Puranas 
and other works, sometimes adding the explanatory notes .and 
thus presented a united front of the Orthodox Hindu religion in 
the form of the present work, which should be taken as an autho- 
rity by its followers. The work is generally free from sectarian 
influence, although the description of the incarnation of Krsna 
occupies 187 pages, thus giving prominence to Krsna worship. 
This seems to be due to the fact that Todarmal himself was a 
great devotee of Krsna, The whole encyclopaedic work, when 
published, will be a great help to know the contemporary reli» 
gious life, learning and the influence of Islam on Hindu religion. 
The value of the present volume is enhanced by the learned Fore- 
word by Major Sardar K. M. Panikkar,. dealing with the life of 
Todarmal, scholarly introduction by the editor, and three Appen- 
dices containing the extracts from AIN-I-Akabari of Abul Fazl, 
extracts from Maniràma's Padyasamgraha, glorifying’ Todarmal 
and the MSS, material of the various sections of Todarananda. 


N. J. Shende. 


x 


git amc araa Aan ^ pua quiet stare” ( $0UC-3938€) 

by G. N. Shrigondekar, B.A.; Published by 8, K. 

Neurgaonkar, B.E.; President, Nagar Vacana Mandir, 

Poona City, 12th May 1949; Pages :— 6 + 200; Price Rs. 5, 
Size :— 10" x 64” 


To a poor educated man & library is more than a dukedom. 
J. Dyer correctly observes: “Libraries are the wardrobes of 
literature, whence men, properly informed, might bring forth 
something for ornament, much for curiosity and more for use.” 
This observation is truly applicable to a City Library like the 
Poong City General Library, an accurate history of which for the 
last hundred years has heen systematically recorded in the 
volume under review by my friend and colleague Shri G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Librarian of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 


It is not an easy task to write the history of an institution like 
the Poona City General Library for a period of hundred years, 
To collect materials for such a history from the scanty records of 
this Library and to supplement them from all other sources is a 
hereulean task, which no one else except the author of the present 
volume could have executed within the period of a year. Much 
more difficult is the work of sifting the materials and giving us 
a connected history of the library. It is, therefore, highly 
creditable to the author that he should be able to give us in the 
present volume an authentic and accurate history of an institu- 
tion, with which he has been closely connected for the last 
twenty-three years, being a member of its Managing Committee 
throughout this period and acting for different periods as its 
Secretary, Vice~President, and President. The spirit of public 
service and self-less devotion to duty have alone been res- 
ponsible for the production of the volume before us, and for the 
suthor's singular success in gathering no less than Rs, 4100/- for 
the printing of the volume. The author enjoys quite a reputa- 
tion among his friends for collecting funds for worthy public 
causes, social, literary or philanthropic, 
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The Poona City General Library was founded on the 7th 
February 1848 with its headquarters in the Peshwa’s Wada 
in the Budhawar Peth. This Wada was destroyed by fire on 
the 18th May 1879. Ten years after this event the Library 
was permanently housed in its own building on isi April 
1889 (Caitra Suddha Pratipadé ) and on 28rd October 1921 its 
original name “ Poona Native General Library" was chang- 
ed to “ Poona City General Library.” During the period of 
the last 27 years (1921-1948) the growth of the Library 
has been very rapid and remarkable in all respects owing 
to its good fortune in getting very zealous and self-less 
workers like the author of the volume under nofice. We feel 
confident that this institution, an ornament to the historie City of 
Poona will grow like the banyan tree and spread its roots and 
branches over the whole area of the Poona Oity Corporation 
which has just come into existence. It is the sacred duty of 
every citizen to water this tree of knowledge which has already 
lived for & hundred years and given the benefit of its shade to 
many a thirsty traveller on the pathway to knowledge, material 
or spiritual. 


In concluding this short notice of a great volume, which may 
serve as a model to those who desire to record the activities and 
achievements of all long-lived institutions in India we must 
not fail to congratulate the General Body of the Poona City 
General Library upon its thoughtful decision in appointing a 
special sub-committee for the preparation of the volume before 
us and in particular upon its wisdom and  oresight in entrusting 
the work of preparing the volume to Shri G. N. Shrigondekar 
with the full and willing co-operation of this sub-committee, The 
members of this sub-committee also deserve our warmest thanks 


and congratulations. 
P. K, Gode 


VAIKHANASIYA KASYAPA-JNANAKANDA, edited by 
Pandit R, P. Bhattachar, Sri Venkatefvara Oriental Series 
No. 12; S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 1948; Pages 
(ii + 20--174) ; Price Rs. 5. 


The S, V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati, has been publishing 
valuable critical editions of Sanskrit texts, some of which were 
not hitherto much known or published, The Küéyapa-Jmnüna- 
künda is one such text. It belongs to the Vaikhdnasas, a very old 
sect of the Vaisnavas. The sect follows the Vaikhanasa Kailpasütra 
of the Black Yajurveda in their Vedic and domestic ritual. Tho 
Vaikhanasas have a large religious literature, relating to worship 
in temples, of which the Sathitas of Marici, Atri, Kasyapa, and 
Bhrgu are important. The temple of Srinivasa at Tirumalai is a 
Vaikhanasa temple. The authorities of this temple undertook 
some years ago the publication of ancient works belonging to 
their sect, In 1939 the S. V. Oriental Institute was started and 
with the consent of these authorities it took over the publication 
of these works in their series, The Vimandrcana-kalpa of Marici 
was published by the authorities of the above temple prior to this 
arrangement. The S. V. Oriental Institute brought out the 
Samirtarcanadhikarana of Atri in 1943, which is now followed by 
the Kaáyapa Jfianakánda before us, edited by Pandit R. Parthasa- 
rathi, the Vaikhanasa Pandit at this Institute, assisted by other 
scholars. . 


The editor has given in his learned Sanskrit Introducsion an 
account of the 11 palm-leaf and paper Mss on which the present 
critical edition of the Jfdnakdnda is based. Sr P. V. Ràmànuja 
Svami, the General Editor of the S. V. O. Series and Director of 
the S. V. Ori. Institute has promised in his Preface to the present 
edition a separate volume of English Introduction comprising 
an account of the Vaikhanasa sect and their literature, which 
would be very valuable to the students of Sanskrit literature 
and history of Hindu religion. 
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Being interested in the chronology of this work I had written 
to its editor to inform me about the limits for its date as fixed by 
him. I record below most gratefully his views in this matter as 
communicated by him in his letter of 7-8-1948 :— 


(1) “This Kasyapa~Samhita@ should date immediately after 
the T aikhanasa- Kalpasutra,"which would be evident from the 
reading of the text itself, My own view is that Rss, Bhrgu, Atri, 
Marici and Kasyapa were contemporaries and possibly the 
disciples of the great Vaikhanasa, and that they produced their 
works during the life-time of or immediately after their guru.” 

(2) " The earliest mention of the Vaikhanasa- Kalpasütra is 
found in the Lodhayana-Sttra which is acknowledged to be the 
earliest of the Sütras in the Vedic period according to oriental 
scholars. I have, therefore, no hesitation to state that the 
Vaikhünasa-Kalpasütra and the Samhhitas date earlier to the 
Bodhayana. period ". 

After the volume of English Introduction about the Vaikha- 
nasa literature promised by Sr! P. V. Ramanujasvami is publish- 
ed we shall be in a position to examine the above views of 
Pandit Parthasarathi in their proper historical perspective; in 
the meanwhile we have to record cur best thanks to him and the 
Director of the S. V. Ori. Institute for their service to the cause 
of Sanskrit literature by bringing out the present critical edition 
of the Küasyapa-Jfiünakünda of the Vaikhanssa School of the 
Vaisnavas. 

P. K. Gode, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
ADYAR LIBRARY — Vol VI (Grammar, Prosedy and 
Lexicography ) by Pandit V. Krishnamacharya (under 
the supervision of Dr. C. K. Raja) — The Adyar Library 
Series No. 60 (Diamond Jubilee Volume), Adyar, 
Madras, 1947; Pages xxxii,+ 450; Price Rs. 25. 
Size 714 " x 10” 

Indologists. all over the world will welcome the present. 

volume: of the Descriptive Catalogue compiled. with: meticulous 
care by Pandit Krishnamacharya, an eminent scholar with the: 
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necessary learning and experience for executing such arduous 
work under the guidance of Dr. C. K. Raja, the Hon. Director of 
the Adyar Library. This volume is prepared generally accord- 
ing to the plan followed in the preparation of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Vedic MSS, already published by the Adyar Library 
in 1942, We await with eagerness the subsequent volumes in 
the scheme of this Catalogue. 

"The volume contains descriptions of 1037 MSS as follows :— 

(1) Grammar (Nos. 1-746) ; (2) Prosody (Nos, 747-794); 
(3) Lexicography ( Nos. 795-1026); and (4) Supplement ( Nos. 
1027-1037 ) Appendix Iis an Index of Works Noticcd ; Appendix 
II contains au Index of Authors and Appendix III is a General 
Index. All these Appendices ( pp. 419-450 ) enhance the reference 
value of the volume. In his scholarly Introduction Dr. Raja 
has dealt with the importance of all the manuscript-material 
described in the volume and allied problems. While congratulat- 
ing the learned author of the present volume on his splendid 
performance and Dr. Raja on his inspiring Introduction we fully 
endorse the latter’s remarks about the importance of MSS 
libraries which read as follows :— 

“ These libraries take our thoughts backwards through many 
milleniums and during these long periods, the country had 
developed and maintained a high standard of civilization in an 
‘unbroken way. This is a feature that is unique for the Indian 
nation, inthe whole world. May these libraries, which are the 
fond care of a few specialists in the present generation, be the 
pride of the future generations, and let them form the strong ` 
pedestals for the erection of a lasting civilization in India in the 
eternal years of glory yet to come to the country and to 
humanity. " 

l P. K, Gode. 


THE ALL INDIA AYURVEDIC DIRECTORY ( Fifth 
Edition) 1949, Edited by N. S. Mooss. Published hy 
v. Vaidya Sarathy. Kottayam ( 8. India), Price Rs. 7/8/- 


The All India Ayurvedic Directory edited by N. S. Mooss has 
gone through its fifth edition, and contains seven parts, devoted 
respectively to (1) The Seience of Ayurveda,(2) Ayurveda in 
Kerala, (3) Ayurvedic Activities, (4) Institutions and Pharma- 
cies, (5) Who is who in Ayurveda, (6) The late prominent 
Ayurvedists and (7) Addresses of Physicians. The book is well 
printed and got up and contains over three hundred pages. As 
the editor in his preface acknowledges, some of the institutions 
described in the book have added substantially to their work and 

‘scope since the editor first learnt of them. But as he had had no 
opportunity to revise the original statements, the directory is 
not up-to-date to that extent. This defect can easily be remedied 

- in the next edition. 


The methods of inunction and other ancient procedures obtai- 

ning even today in Kerala are depicted clearly in the part con- 

- cerned. The mass of information contained in other parts of the 

book is useful to the general reader and to the professional 
Vaidya particularly. 


This book gives a true estimate of the popularity of the Ayur- 
vedie Soisnce of treatment among the many provinces of this 
country and the amount of service and relief that the country at 
large owes to the praotitioners of the medicine, To the Govern- 
ment of India, this should serve as a reminder to hasten their 
pace of rehabilitation of this science and give it the fullest oppor- 
tunity to grow and contribute its unique benefits towards the 
building up of a healthy, strong and long-lived humanity. Every 
practitioner of medicine has need to possess a copy of this Dire- 
ctory. Congratulations are due for their enterprising spirit, to 
the publishers of this useful volume. 

P. M. Mehta, 


CULTURAL HISTORY OF KARNATAKA ( Ancient and 
^ Medieval) by Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, Karnataka Vidya- 


vardhaka Sangha, Dharwar 1947. 


This is a panoramic survey of Karnataka culture from the 
earliest times to the end of Vijayanagara rule. It begins with an 
account of the pre-historic antiquities in Karnataka, namely the 
microliths at Maski and Brahmagiri, the cromlechs at Konnur, 
Agadi and Ramatirta hill near Badami, and the carvings and 
drawings of! Gombigudda and Kappagallu. Much reliance is 
placed by the author on the readings of Mohenjo Daro inscri- 
ptions by Rev. H. Heras. On ths basis of these readings it is 
stated that there were certain tribes in Karnataka called the 
Minas and that Karnataka had the name of Kannanir in the pre- 
historic period. It is still too early to accept these readings, as 
correct. The next chapter contains a good discussion of the boun- 
daries between Maharastra and Karnataka and then gives an 
outline of the political history of Karnataka. While discussing 
the light thrown by the edicts of Asoka on the early history of 
Karnataka, the author identifies Isila, which is mentioned in the 
Brahmagiri inscription, with Aihole Dr. M. H. Krishna identi- 
fied Isila with Brahmagiri, for the Brahmagiri inscription is 
addressed to the Mahamatras of, Isila. The latter identification 
is more probable. 

The political outline is intended to help the understanding of 
cultural history, which forms the core of the work, The admini- 
strative machinery under the important dynasties is concisely 
described. Under economic conditions, the trade relations between 
Karnataka, the rest of India, China and the West are traced. 
There is also an illuminating account of the trade guilds. Under 
society, caste system, family and position of women are dealt 
with. The chapter on education gives an account of the agraharas 
temples and monasteries as educational institutions. 

Then follow histories of Kannada language and literature and 
art and architecture. While the architecture and sculpture of 
Badami, Halebid, Belur and Sravana Belgola are well-known to 
all lovers of art, we cannot say the same thing about Kannada 
literature. Works like the present and prof. R. S. Mugalis’ 
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Heritage of Karnataka, will help the non-Kannada public to get 
acquainted with the greatness of Kannada literature. The last 
chapter is about philosophy. religion and mysticism. The author 
has made a special study of this aspect of Karnataka culture and 
his account of the Kannada saints is masterly. The work is ana- 
lytical and concise and serves well the purpose of a hand-book of 


Karnataka culture. 
G. S. Dikshit. 





ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF THE TAMILS. V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, The Adyar Library, 1947, — Rs. 3/8/- 


This is a course of two lectures delivered in the University of 
Madras, under the Sankara - Parvati endowment, The various 
theories now current, regarding the origin of the Dravidians, here 
called as the Tamils, on the basis of linguistic and ethnological 
grounds, which assert that the Dravidians came from outside 
India, are here controverted. The author's view is that “the so- 
called Mediterranean race had its origin in Peninsular India, 
which was a part of the original Dravidian home which was in 
the submerged continent that connected South India with Africa, 
when the Indo-Gangetic basin had not yet probably been formed, 
So the Dravidian element is not to be found in Indian culture 
alone but is largely traceable in Cretan, Aegean, Sumerian, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Polynesian and other cultures of ancient world,’' 
This conclusion brings the first lecture to a close, 

The second lecture is dovoted to trace the spread of Tamil culture 
abroad. It examines the contacts between South India on the 
one hand and Rome, Mesopotamia, Ceylon, Indonesia and China 
on the other, It then tries to establish how many features of civi. 
lisation such as primitive irrigation, fishing and boat-building, 
first arose in South India. It is claimed that many characteristics 
peculiar to South Indis are seen in the arts and crafts, in the reli- 
gious and social systems, ofthe Indus Valley, Sumeria, Egypt 
and Crete. He gives the examples of offering the hair, cult of the 
snakes, worship of the moon, cult of the bull, phallic cult, cult of 
the mother goddess, and matrilineal system. His conclusion is 
that South India “civilised the ancient world by its arts and crafte, 
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by its religion and language”. This is a very bold claim and it 
can be sustained only by excavation in South India. The author 
is quite justified in his plea that more excavation is necessary in 
South Indie. A notable feature of the book is the notes which 
carry further, the discussion of certain points, raised in the course 
of the lectures. G. S, Dikshit 





THE CRADLE OF INDIAN HISTORY. Rao Bahadur C. R. 
Krishnamacharlu, The Adyar Library - 1947 - Rs. 3/8/— 


This work seeks to examine the accounts given in the Maha- 
bharata, about the home and expansion of the early Hindus, The 
following reconstruction of the most ancient history of the Aryans 
is made on the basis of the account in Mahabharata. The Hindus 
of the pre-vedic and Vedic periods were settled in the country of 
llavarta which lay to the north of the Himalayas including the 
north western portions of India and in the country occupied by 
modern Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and the eastern parts of Persia. 
This has been called as the Deva country. From this original 
home must have emigrated the Asuras ( Assyrians ) who were the 
earlier lords and so known as Purvadevas, Suras and Danavas. 

The vedic lords Indra, and other Adityas, Vasus, Rudras were 
descended from Prajapatis like Daksha. Kashyapaetc. These 
patriarchs were the common ancestors of the Vedic Devas and the 
Asuras. The Asuras ruled before the Devas. The Prajapatis were 
the ancestors not only of the Devas and the Asuras, but also of 
the Manus, the progenitors of the Manavas, among whem arose 
the kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties. “It is therefore nece- 
ssary to begin the history of India or the Hindue race with the 
patriarchal (i.e. the Prajapatya) period and carry the account 
through the Deva period, dealing with the nature and position of 
Indra, Agni, Yama. noticing the relations though hostile, these 
and other Devas had with the Asuras and Danavas and then 
describe the rule of the puranic dynasties till we finally reach the 
period of the Mauryas’’, 

This is a very clever reconstruction of the early history of 
India based upon literature, The author has opened up a new and 
fruitful line of investigation. G. 8, Dikshit 


_ FURTHER SOURCES OF VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY. 
p Edited by Mr. K., A. Nilakantha Sastry and Dr N. 
Venkataramanayya, 3 Vols, University of Madras. 


The University of Madras published ip 1919 ‘Sources of Vija- 
yanagara History.’ The present work is itssequel. The first 
volume contains an elaborate introduction by Dr. Venkatarama- 
nayya, pointing out how the new sources have added to our kno- 
wleige of Vijayanagara History. The second Volume contains the 
texts of the new sources which are about 300 and are to be found 
in Sanskrit, Persian and the Dravidian languages. The third 
Volume contains translations of a large number of texts and sum- 
maries of the remaining, The extracts are from 3 sources, 
general literature, chronicles, and Mackenzie Manuscripts. The 
Vijayanagara rulers encouraged literature in Sanskrit, Kannada 
and Telugu. Many of these works contain prologues giving the 
history of the patron's family, Srinatha, Peddana, Timmana and | 
Ramarajabhushana are same of the authors who wrote worke 
belonging to this class, To the class of chronicles belong Vidya. 
ranya Kalajnana, Kamparayacharita and Saluvabhyudaya. 


The Mackenzie manuscripts stand ina class by themselves. 
They are records maintained by generations of village officers. 
Such records are to be found only in the Telugu country. But 
for the enterprise of Col. Colin Mackenzie who recognised their 
value and collected them, we would have been deprived ofa 
unique source of mediaeval history. While the chronicles and 
literary works, mentioned earlier, have been in many cases inde- 
pendently published and are available to students anywhere, the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts can be studied only in Madras. Herein 
lies the great value of the present publication, which contains 
extracts from these manuscripts. 


The extracts throw a flood of light on many dark corners of 
Vijayanagara History. Saluva Narasimha the founder of the 
second dynasty was a great warrior. But how exactly he was able 
to hold his own against the Bahamani kingdom is for the first 
time made clear to us by extract No. 104. He transformed peace- 
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loving farmers into a nation of warriors, This source; says “The 
successive defeats at the hands of the Pathans in spite of many 
( of the Hindus ) having fought and died made the Raya discover 
the need for a cavalry here. As trainers and troopers he enlisted 
on handsome salary candidates from anywhere irrespective of 
caste or creed, If any quarrels arose smong the warriors, they 
had to settle them by fighting with swords. Thus a warlike spirit 
was infused into all. Fear of death was held in contempt and 
women would drink poison and die to save their honour. '' 


Much misconception exists about the next important ruler 
Narasa Nayaka the founder of the third dynasty. Many of the 
achievements of Narasa Nayaka are mentioned in inscriptions, But 
whether they were real or not it was not known. With the help 
of the new material Dr. Venkatramanayya has established the 
truth ofthe statements in inscriptions, 


The editor of the ' Sources of Vijayanagara History’ Dr. S. K. 
Tyengar, was not inclined to believe in Peddana’s statement that 
Krishnadeva Raya vent as far as Cuttack in his campaign against 
Gajapati ruler. He characterised this statement of Peddana to be as 
close to facts " as poetry can be to history.” But itis held here 
on the strength of Nuniz and an inscription that Krishnadeva 
Raya’s army went to Cuttack. About Rama Raya we are told how 
defeat in Rakshasa-Tangadi was not a surprise, but was the inevi- 
table conclusion of the wrong policy of the last great Vijaya- 
nagara ruler. Ramaraya dismissed all tried officers and appoin- 
ted new and naturally inexperienced persons. He entertained as 
many foreign Musalman mercenaries and adventurers in his 
service as he could get and offered them facilities which enabled 
them to acquire an intimate knowledge of the internal affairs of 
the kingdom. 


There are à few Kannada sources in this work; but there are 
many more which deserve to be published. May we hope that 
the University of Mysore will follow the excellent example set by 
the University of Madras ? 


G. S. Dikahit 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, Vol. Vi. 
The Vakataka-Gupta Age, Edited by Dr. R. C, Majumdar 
and Dr. A. S. Áltekar. Motilal Banarsi Dass Lahore, 1946, 


A New History of the Indian People, of which the present 
work forms the sixth Volume, though it is the first to be published, 
has been planned by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
The sixth Volume covers the period from 200 A. D. to 550 A, D. 
A noteworthy feature of this work is, that it gives equal impor: 
tance to political and cultural history and the spread of Indian 
culture abroad. The political history of the period begins in 
200 A. D. when the Kushans and the Kshatrapas were the leading 
political powers. Very soon, however, new powers like the 
Maghas, Nagas and Yaudheyas came into prominence and 
brought about the downfall of the Kushans. In the same way 
first, the Vakatakas and later the Guptas, became responsible for 
the decline and fall of the Kshatrapas. The Guptas dominated the 
greater part of India for about a century from 350 A. D. to 450 
A. D. Their decline, and the decline of the Vakatakas, followed 
soon after and the gap caused by their disappearance, was filled 
by a number of minor powers like the later Guptas, the Mau 
kharis and the Hunas in the north and the Kadambas and Kala- 
churis in the Deccan. 

Thus there was no political unity in the period; but this lack 
was more than made up by cultural unity. Throughout tho 
length and breadth of the country, whatever the dynasty which 
was ruling, we find the same religions, the same castes and even 
the same type of administrative machinery. The greatest bond of 
unity, however, was language. Sanskrit was not only the official 
language, it was also the medium of expression for poets, philo- 
sophers and scientists. and still further, it was the link between 
the various Indian Colonies in different parts of Asia with their 
mother country, The culture which was thus uniform throughout 
the country was of & very high order. An age which saw the 
production of Sakuntala and Mrechakatika, the discovery of 
the decimal system, and the rotation of the earth round its axis, 
the paintings of Ajanta and the sculptures of Ellora, has rightly 
been called the Golden Age of Indian History. 
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Thus the work deals with one of the most glorious epochs in 
the early history of India and it deals with it ina highly satis- 
factory manner. The authors who are chosen for writing the 
different chapters are experts in those branches of study and the 
result is a standard work, which will hold the field for many 
years to come. 

As an example of the cautious and sober attitude of the 
authors, the following view of Dr. R. ©. Majumdar on’ tbe 
episode of Ramagupta may be quoted: " while the story cannot be 
dismissed off-hand asa figment of imagination, we must not 
tush to the other extreme of accepting in toto, plots of drama and 
popular tales as reliable facts, In other words we must suspend 
our judgement upon the historical character of Rama Gupta. ” 
This view has been completely justified by the recent discovery of 
a huge hoard of gupta gold coins at Biyana in the Bharatpur 
State. In this collection, while all the Gupta kings are repre- 
sented, thera is not single coin of Rama Gupta, thus casting 
strong doubt on the historicity of that king. 

There is a lack of proportion in the space allotted to the dif- 
ferent dynasties. The unimportant dynasties of the later Kushans 
and the later Sakas get more space than the more important 
Kadambas and Pallavas. A map, bibliography, index and illu- 
strations enhance the value of the work. G. S, Dikshit. 





THREE DRAMAS OF BHASA (MAHAKAVI BHASA 
KE TĪNA NATAKA) by Prof. 8. R. Sehgal. Crown 8, 
pp. 80. Published by Sehgal Publishing House, Delhi. 1949. 
Price -/14/- 

This is a Hindi transletion of the (i) Madhyama Vyayoga, 
(ii) Düta-vükya, and (iii) Uru-bhatga,—three of the one-Act 
plays based on the Mahabharata by Bhàsa. he translation is 
fairly accurate, and will give readers an idea of the plays, and 
in a way help in introducing Bhasa to the Hindi-knowing public. 
The translator has not, at places, inserted the stage-directions as 
in the original, and in a few instances, the translation is not 
quite correct. 

The short introduction deals with the popularity and history 
of the Great Epic and gives a brief account of Bhasa. One fails 
to understand the propriety of the type of illustrations that are 
included in the text, which should better have been omitted. We 
hope the author will publish his translation of the remaining plays 
of Bhàsa at no distant date. A.D. Pusalker. ` 


ARYAVIDHANAM Vol I and II 


Aryavidhauam is a work by Mahamahopadhyaya Vishvanath 
Reu which incorporates principles of Modern Hindu Law and is 
composed in Sanskrit verses. It has 4150 verses which are written 
in easy Sanskrit style. It has also got a lucid Hindi Commentary 
The popular conception that the prevailing Hindu Law is based 
on old Smritis and Nibandhas is not entirely corre vt as it would 
be found that toa great extent the modern Hindu Law is based 
on customs, judicial decisions of the various High Courts and the 
Privy Council and also on the various Acts of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. All of these modern sources of Hindu 
Law have greatly modified the original system of Hindu Law as 
enunciated in the Smrtis. 


These modern Sources of Hindu Law are all in English 
aud so old type Sankrit Pandits conversant only with Sanskrit 
Sources of Hindu Law are not familiar with the new and changed 
aspects of Hindu Law. The work under review therefore would 
go along way towards satisfying this great need of purely 
Sanskrit Pandits. Pandit Vishvanath Reu has by writing 
this book greatly obliged that great class of Sanskrit Pandits who 
do not know English as also persons who know only Hindi. 
The author has dealt with all the aspects of current Hindu Law 
including laws applicable to Jains also. 


In a separate chapter the suthor has also dealt with the bills 
which are under consideration, 


The style and the treatment of the subject are lucid. The book 
may be safely recommended asa text book for Dharmasastra 
in various Pathasalas and Sanskrit Colleges. 


The author must be congaratulated as he has laid the Sanskrit 
and Hindi knowing class under deep obligation by providing an 
uptodata book on Hindu Law in clear Sanskrit verse with a 


Hindi commentary. 
Raghunath Shagtri Kokaje. 


1 SPHOTAVADA OF NAGESABHATTA Edited, by V. 


Krishnamacharya with his own commentary SubodhinI 
The Adyar Library 1946, Price Rs 3/12. 


The doctrine of the Eternity of the Word is very very old, 
having its roots in the well-known Rgvedic hymns to the Goddess 
of speech. The theory of Sphota, traditionally believed to be 
promulgated by Sphotàyana Rsi, as developed by grammarians 
like Bhartrhari, elevates Sanskrit grammar from a Science of 
Linguistics, or an Art of correct speaking to a Philosophy with 
its own metaphysics, The transient phenomenon of the spoken 
word is but revelatory of the eternal Noumenon — Sabda- 
Brahman from which comes the whole creation of the world in 
the form of all manifested objects. The sternal Sphota passes 
through four transitional stages — Para, Paéyanti, Madhyama 
and Vaikhail — before it becomes manifest as Bahya ( external) 
sphota through utterance by the vocal organs — and it is through 
this nexus of Vaikhari sound with the eternal Sphota, that we 
can bring ourselves in tune with the Infinite — the Sabda- 
Brahman — if we practice the necessary discipline. 


In his elaborate exordium in Sanskrit to this very erudite 
work — the learned editor gives a very lucid account of the 
views hold in respect of Word, and its power to convey & mean- 
ing giving the MImàmsà view tbat the audible word is eternal 
and all-pervasive and its connection with meaning is an eternal 
one ( Aerea maura dae: )— and then the views of Nyàya, 
Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga, and finally the Vaiyàkarana view 
as set forth in detail in this work. 


The learned editor deserves the grateful acknowledgments of 
all orientalists and of philologists in particular, for the clear 
elucidation of the text in his commentary — Subodhini. 


C. R. Devadhar. 
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9 JIVANANDAM OF ANANDARAYA MAKHIN, edited 
by Pandit M. Duraiswami Aiyangar, with his own 
commentary ‘Nandini’? The Adyar Library, Adyar 
Madras 1947 


This medico-literary drama is a great curio of literature 
which Sanskrit alone is capable of producing, and allegorically 
depicts the ways and methods for the untroubled and happy 
career of the Individual soul both during the period of its sojourn 
in the mortal, material frame and after its ‘separation from it in 
a disembodied existence. It belongs to the same genere as the 
Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamigra and the Sarkalpa-Siryodaya 
of Vedanta Deśika which allegorically dramatise the struggle of 
this Jiva in this phenomenal world and its final liberation or 
mukti through Visnubhakti These plays are held in high 
esteem by scholars, as they expound in an interesting manner 
the truths of Vedanta. Anandarüya Makhin, who was deeply 
versed in Ayurveda, made the novel departure of representing 
the achievement of everlasting bliss by the Jiva through the 
agency of Medical Science and Advaita philosophy. 


The text of the drama was edited as early as 1891 by Pandit 
Durga Prasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab for the Nirnaya- 
S&gara Press and a second edition of the same play was brought 
out in the Nirnaya-Sagara Series in 1933. The text of these 
editions is so corrupt, so full of mistakes, that a revised edition 
like the present one was a desideratum. The formidable termino- 
logy and the abstruse ideas of Medical Science also required 
elucidation to enable one to appreciate the merits of the work, 
and we must confess that in the absence of a commentary — 
lucid, clear, and concise like the one written by the editor — 
we would not have been helped to a proper appreciation of this 
remarkable work. 

C, R, Devadhar. 


3 INDIA IN KALIDASA, By Bhagwat Saran Upadhyaya. 
Kitabistan, Allahabad. 


This work embodies the labour of over a decade and gives a 
picture of the world as the poet saw it and revealed it to us in the 
seven poems and dramas that have come down as his composi- 
tions. In a comprehensive scheme of seven books, the poet’s 
observations on such topics as Geography, Politics, Social life, 
Fine Arts, Economic life, Education and learning, and Religion 
and Philosophy, have been methodically recorded to the smallest 
minutae, and thus the book is a veritable mine of information 
about the great poet's works, Asa monument of laborious and 
patient industry, it will easily bear the palm. It is, however, 
heart-rending to find that the foot-notes which make one half or 
more of every page, merely give references to act and verse, or to 
canto and verse, when whole quotations could have been easily 
printed within the same space. For, except for a person who is 
thoroughly familiar with the poet and knows him by heart, a 
mere reference like Raghu IV. 26 or Ibid V. 49 makes very little 
meaning. The utility of the work as an encyclopaedia of 
Kalidisa would have increased a thousandfold, if the text of the 
poet’s works had been presented analytically in the form of these 
footnotes, which would not have increased the bulk of the 
volume. 


As the author himself admits, most of what Kalidasa portrays 
is traditional and conventional; howfar, therefore, would it 
represent a picture of the times in which the poet lived and 
wrote as also of the beliefs and ideals of his age, is very 
doubtful, An attempt has, however, been made to distinguish the 
traditional from the historical, The vexed question of the date 
of Kālidāsa is again discussed in an appendix and the author 
complacently feels that he has finally fixed the date of the poet, 
who must have been a contemporary of the Guptas. 


C. R. Devadhar. 


4 A HAND-BOOK OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE. By U. Venkata Krishna Rao, M.A., Vedam 
Venkataraya Sastry and Bros, Madras, Ra 2 


This is a brief survey of Classical Sanskrit literature com- 
prising all its branches — epic, narrative, drama, prose romances, 
campüs, lyric and gnomic verse, fables and rhetoric, and bears 
the obvious impress of a work that is rushed through the press, 
judging from the numerous typographieal errors and also from 
the more serious misstatements, wrong references and none too 
happy expressions. A few instances will suffice. At page 145 
we read "the wily Vidushaka must have seen through tha 
Parivrajika’s soft corner for Malavika as well" — this is 
certainly not good English — if it is English at all. What is 
meant by the following:— ( P. 143) “ With infinite dramatic 
irony and unmatched tragic setting, Bhasa’s achievement is 
simply superb"? Haere are mistakes of reference: (FP, 129) 
amaata aequ — is not in the Svapna I. 18 but is in 
Pratijüa; at aera afge gor (P. 131) is not in afar of Bhasa — 
but in the sze IV. 2. P. 140. Here is a specimen of careless 
English. “ Vāsavadattā is entrusted tothe care of Padmavati — 
marriage with whom has predicted the restoration of Udayana’s 
lost territories". At page 167 the writer states “In both there 
is belief in the Science of predictions, that the husband of a 
particular princess shall be an emperor, which is made the very 
starting point as in Malavikignimitra, Bhasa’s Svapna and the 
Ratnávall", Surely we have yet to discover that in Kalidasa’s 
Malavikàgnimitra | 

It is needless to multiply instances, It is true the writer has 
ventured upon a very difficult task, and itis no slight achieve- 
ment to have compressed within 175 pages or so a history and an 
account of the manifold branches of Sanskrit Literature. He has 
also boldly defended the traditional view regarding the date of 
Kalidasa, and supplied the necessary corrective for the modern 
Orientalist’s tendency to regard whatever is good and native to 
our soil as being derived from Greek and other foreign influences. 
A little more care, and a thorough revision would have helped a 
good deal to removethe defects of the English language and 
expression and to eliminate the wrong references and misstate- 


ments, such as those we have shown, 
C. R. Devadhar 


. SRIMAD BHAGAVADGITA with Sarvatobhadra, edited 
by T. R. Chintamani: Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 14. 


This edition of the Gita text with the commentary of the 
Kasmirian author Rájangka Ramakantha, was published in 1941. 
It is, therefore, rather late that this review appears here; yet 
with the passing of time, some points in this edition have been 
made clear, which is an advantage for the student. 


To begin with, Dr. C. Kunhan. Raja, in his Foreward, refers to 
the present writer's edition of this same commentary 'Sarvato. 
bhadra’ published in the Anandagrama Series. In this connecti_n, 
the fact has to be stated that both these editions were brought 
out—at least were much advanced in printing—before one kuacw 
of the existence of the other. The present writer began his work, 
immediately after the appearence of Dr. Schrader’s ‘ Kasmiri 
Recension ’ in 1930, and the edition of the commentary, based on 
the very four Mss, at the Bhandarkar Institute Library, which 
subsequently were taken up by Dr. Chintamani, was ready in 
manuscript form by, say, 1932. But the Ms, lay idle, for want of 
& publisher, and the ' attempt’ made by Mr. Tadpatrikar and referr- 
ed to by Dr. Chintamani, at the beginning of his Introduction, 
was only a compromise arising out of the insufficiency of the 
funds promised by the patron, for bringing out a complete 
edition with this commentary of Rajanaka Rama, It was mainly 
through the kind offices of Dr. Belvalkar, at last, that the 
authorities of the Ánanda$rama took up the work for publication, 
and only when this work had almost passed through the press, 
the present writer learnt of Dr. Cintamani’s edition. 


The writer then wrote to Dr. Chintamani, asking his opinion 
about a problem which had enagaged the writer’s mind, while 
working on the edition; the letter was never replied to, so that 
the writer felt alone in his own conclusions, and could not do 
any changes in the edition, as he had proposed to do. As this 
problem has still remained unsolved, at least from the view point 
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of the present writer, it would be better to present it here, for the 
consideration of scholars | 


At the end of each Adhy&ya, the commentator Rama gives a 
$loka which summarises the main topic of the Adhyaya. Accord- 
ingly, when we come to the end of Adhy. 17, there is no such 
sloka forthcoming. Dr. Chintamani, in his footnote 8 at p. 464, 
Clearly stated this fact: “This verse is read in all the mss, at 
the end of the next sdhyāya;” then follows the editors own 
comment on this: “ but its proper place is here (i. e. at the end 
of Adhy. 17 ) and not at the end of the 18th Adhy. ". 


Let us now see whether this comment is correct, and if so, 

what the verse itself says, about this; and the very first line runs: 
awaa greg: paaa au 

the reading aitaa is found in the Ind. office Ms. alone, while all 
other Mss. have að. Any way, the meaning of this line seems 
to be quite clear, and should, in the opinion of the present writer, 
help to read the problem on right lines. What this line states, is 
this: “This (27) is the seventeenth (atieg@:) Adhy&ya in the 
new arrangement (aì wait) made by the poet ", Even the read- 
ing aaa does not make any serious change in the above. So the 
clear conclusion one would arrive at is that the aq ( suggested, 
or even ) made a new arrangement of Adhyàyas, where he com- 
bined the last two Adhy4yas, so that the 17th becomes the last 
Adhy. and the verse, too, is rightly given by all the mss. at the 
end of the 18th Adhy. 


The commentator has, otherwise, observed strict silence about 
this aa Watt; he should have discussed his own standpoint, and 
given his own reasons, forthe new arrangement. But, some- 
how, there is nothing else to guide us, and hence the doubtful 
situation about this problem. At any rate, the whole Mss. 
evidence, so far, gives the position of this verse at the end of the 
18th Adhy., at p. 523, where, again, Dr. Chintamani puts outa 
suggestion: “Perhaps a verse referring to Adhy. 18 is 
missing, ” 

As stated by Dr. Kunhan Raja in his foreward, this edition 
“is not a mere duplication ", of the present writer’s humble work 
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in the Anandagrama Series, And the Introduction by the learned 
Dr. Chintamani, would give ample proof, of this statement. Here 
are, however, some points which deserve notice. 


At p. XXXVIII appears the name of the Kasmirian com- 
mentator Anandavardhana, who is, at p. XL taken to be an older 
contemporary of Rama, assigned to the closing period of the 9th 
century A.D. Dr. Belvalkar, who has recently edited the com- 
mentary of this Anandavardhana, however, on the authority of 
the same author's own statement, gives the date as A. D. 16801 


At pp. X XXII f. Dr. Belvalkar's attempt at computation of the 
Bh, Gita text, according to the 745 text—standard, is taken up for 
criticism. A reply to this, would be duly found at p. 23 ff. of the 
Introduction to Dr. Belvalkar’s edition of Ananadavardhana’s 
commentary, referred to, above. 


Some extracts from Bhaskara’s com.. a fragment of which 
was in Dr. Chintamani’s possession, and their comparison with 
statements of Acdrya Sarhkare, are important to the student, as 
this Bhaskara is still, not so easily accessible. 


A detailed comparative statement of the readings of Rama- 
kantha, Abhinavagupta and Bhaskara and the vulgate text of the 
Gita, covering pp. XLIIT-LXXX, as also the two Indexes at the 
end of the edition, add to the usefulness of the work, as a whole, 


S. N. Tadpatrikar. 


NUMISMATIC PARALLELS OF KALIDASA— 
By ©. Sivaramamurti, M. A. Published by Shakti 
Karyalays, Madras, 1945. Pp. Cr. xvi + 40. Price Rs. 2. 


This little book completes the triology which the author had 
planned in his studies of Kalidasa, sculpturally, epigraphically, 
and numismatically. Kalidasa is at once the promise and fulfil- 
ment, the summation and inspiration, the culmination and foun- 
tain head in the culture of ancient India. Aurobindo Ghosh, the 
greatest living philosopher of India, aptly sums up: ‘Valmiki, 
Vyasa and Kalidasa are the essence of the history of ancient 
India.’ This inspired bard of the Divine Muse has ever wielded 
graat influence on the life and literature of India, So far the 
Sanskrit world was conscious of the literary influences of Kāli- 
disa. But here is a scholar of literary aptitude and scientific 
attainments. He discovers for us a new realm of great promise 
in Kalidasian studies. With deep insight and wide scholarship 
he makes a very laudable attempt to unravel Kalidasian influences 
on the coinage in ancient India. He has provided examples to 
the reader of pictorial and poetic features of various coins in 
ancient India, which, in his opinion have been inspired by the 
poet’s stanzas. The value of the work is enhanced by the accurate 
illustrations provided by the author. Similarities are traced 
between the figures and legends on the ancient coins and the 
descriptions of Kalidasa. The coins range in place from Nepal to 
Tanjore and from the 2nd century B. C. to the 15th century A. D. 
This naturally raises the important question of the date of Kali- 
dasa ; and such studies are expected to contribute to the solution 
of that much-debated question. The illustrated coins mostly come 
from the Satav&hana and the Gupta periods; and if any conclu- 
sion is to be hazarded from this, it patently substantiates the 
traditional theory of the age of Kalidasa. The study also reveals 
that Kalidasa himself was greatly influenced by his own age. 

These studies reveal that Sri Sivaramamurti is a gifted 
Sanskritist who can expound clearly and sweetly a theme of thie 
kind. We hope that the publication of these triple studies will 
evoke a new vista of scholarship and enquiry, so fruitful in its 
consequences on the ancient Indian history and on the present 


age of dead routine and uniformity. 
R. N, Gaidhani, 
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At the twentieth session of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Brussels ( Belgium ), in 1938, it was resolved 
that the next session, that is, the twenty-first session of the Con- 
gress should be held at Paris some time in 1941. Accordingly 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, which had undertaken to organise 
the Paris session, got busy soon after the Brussels session was 
over. But the second world-war seriously interfered with their 
plans, and, the international situation so developed that it was 
once feared that the Paris session could never be held at all. 
It must indeed be said to the credit of the Orientalists of France 
that, not long after the termination of the war, and even when 
the national life in France had still not returned to normal, they 
revived their plans to hold the twenty-first session at Paris and 
issued the first circular in that connection by the middle of 1947. 
Provisionaily they fixed July 1948 as the month in which the 
Paris session might be held. A strong executive committee was 
formed with Professor Bacot, the President of the Asiatic Society, 
as the President, Professors Damiéville, Lacau, Massé, Mas 
signon, Renou, and Virolleaud as Vice-Presidents, Professor 
Grousset as General Secretary, and Doctors Basset, Filliozat, 
and Labát as Secretaries, Subsequent bulletins were issued by this 
committee, in due course, and it was finally announced that the 
twenty-first session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
would be held at Paris from the 23rd to the 31st of July 1948, 
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The dates for the session were so fixed that the delegates to the 
Oriental Congress should also be enabled to attend some meetings 
of the International Congress of Linguisticians, which was being 
held at Paris in the third wesk of July. Invitations for the 
Congress were received by individual scholars and learned bodies 
in India, as well as by Government of India and provincial 
Governments. In my capacity as the General Secretary of the 
All India Oriental Conference, I wrote to the Central and some 
of the Provincial Governments impressing ‘upon them the 
necessity and desirability of sending influential official delega- 
tions to the Paris session. I pleaded that sending such delega- 
tions this time would be just the right thing, particularly in 
view of our newly achieved independence, I further suggested to 
the Central Government, through the President of the All India 
Oriental Conference, that they should officially invite the 
Congress to hold its next Session in India, The All India Oriental 
Conference, as the officially recognised central body of Orienta- 
lists in this country, resolved to send their official delegate to the 
Paris session and duly elected me to represent them. I also had 
the honour to be appointed thedelegate of the Government of 
Bombay and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. The 
Government of India appointed a delegation with Professor 
Radhakrishnan, Spalding Professor of Comparative Religions 
at the Oxford University, as Leader, and MM. Dr. P. V, 
Kane, the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Phonetics at the Calcutta University, as Members, 
Professor Radhakrishnan was to arrive at Peris for the session 
directly from Oxford ; Professor Chatterii left India in the second 
week of July as he was deputed to attend also the Congress of 
Linguistieians; and Dr. Kane and myself left Bombay by air 
on Sunday, the 18th of July, and reached Paris soon after 
midnight on Monday, the 19th of July. It was indeed a happy 
thought for all of us that Government of India had authorised 
their delegates to invite the Congress, on their behalf, to hold its 
next session in India, 


The International Congress of Orientalists is an old organisa- 
tion. Its first session was held at Paris in 1873, The following 
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table will show the venues and years of subsequent sessions of the 
Congress : 


2 London, 1874. 12 Rome, 1899. 

3 St. Petersburg, 1876. 13 Hamburg, 1902. 

4 Florence,1878 14 Algiers, 1905, 

: Berlin, 1881. 15 Copenhagen, 1908, 
1 

8 


Leiden, 1883. 
Vienza, 1886. 16 Athens, 1912. 


Stockholm and 17 Oxford, 1928. 

Christiana, 1889. 18 Leiden, 1931. 
9 London, 1892, 19 Rome, 1934. 
10 Geneva, 1894, 20 Brussels, 1928. 


11 Paris, 1897. 21 Paris, 19018. 


[ It will be geen that, since its foundation in 1873, the sessiona 
of the Congress have been normally held at an interval of three 
years each. There were two long breaks -~ one (after the 16th 
session) caused by the first world-war, and the second ( after 
the twentieth session ) caused by the second world-war. It will be 

- further seen that most of the sessions of the International Congress 
have been held in Europe; oniy one, namely, the 14th, was 
- held in the French Colony, Algiers ( North Africa ) ]. 


Though the first session of the Congress cf Orientalists was held 
in 1873, this fact cannot by any means be taken to indicate that Ori- 
ental studies in Europe began in that year. If we take into account, 
by way of an example, only one branch of Oriental studies, namely, 
Indology, we shall find that Indic studies began in the West 
nearly a century before the International Congress was 
inaugurated. Several histories of Indie studies in Europe are 
available. In 1905, for instance, Oldenberg presented, through his 
Vedaforschung, an authoritative survey of Vedic research, in all 
its aspects, made by Western scholars beginning from Roth, A 
more comprehensive work of this nature is Geschichte der Sanskrit 
Philologie und indischen Altertumskunde by Windisch, published 
"between 1917 and 1920. In this connection, it is necessary to 

‘mention also Les Maitres. de la Philologie Védique (1928 ) and 
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Bibliographie Védique (1930) by Renou, Indisch (1929 ) by 
Wüst, L'Indo-Aryen (1934) by Bloch, and Progress of Indic 
Studies (1913) edited by Dandekar. From these and similar 
other histories and surveys it will be seen that the begin- 
ning of Indic studies in the West more or less synchronises 
with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1784. In 1785, was published the English translation of the 
Bhagavadgita by Wilkins, ani 1789 saw the publication of the 
English translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala by William Jones. 
These two translations may be said to have formally introduced 
Sanskrit language, life, and thought to Western scholars for the 
first time. Even, a few years before this, Voltaire had praised, 
in his writings (1785), the ancient wisdom of the Brahmanas 
with which he had become familiar through the notorious 
Ezour-Vedam, ihe literary forgery perpetrated by a Jesuit 
missionary in the 17th century. In about the same year, Herder 
had referred to the Veda, the mysterious knowledge of the 
Indians, for the real understanding of which, he added, ‘ we shall 
probably have long to wait’. Happily Herder's prophecy was 
soon falsified thanks to the growing interest which Western 
echolars began to take in ancient Indian languages and culture. 
To speak only of the Vedic Studies, already in 1805, Colebrooke 
had initiated a more or less scientific approach to Vedic philology. 
In 1825, Rosen’s Latin translation of a few selections from the 
Rgveda was published. In 1846, Roth published a series of three 
monographs comprising a history of Vedic literature, Two years 
later (1848), the  Sümaveda-Samhitü, edited by  Benfey, was 
published in Germany. The very next year, Max Müller published 
the first volume of his Oxford edition of the Rgveda and coms 
pleted the entire work in 1875. In 1852, was published Weber's 
History of Indian Literature, which must indeed be regarded as an 
amazing achievement in that carly period. Thereafter, several 
works of fundamental value for Indology were published in 
quick succession — the Atharvaveda-Samhita (Saunaka) by 
: Roth and Whitney (1856), the History of Sanskrit Literature by 
Max Müller ( 1859 ), the Rgveda-Samhita by Aufrecht (1862), the 
. Latttiriya-Samhitta by Weber (1871-72), and the Atharvaveda~ 
Sathhita (Paippalada ) by Roth (1875), My point in referring to 
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all this work is to show that, already before 1873, much ground 
in the field of Indological research was covered by scholars in 
different countries of Europe. It was therefore but natural that, 
round about 1873, these Oriental Scholars should have thought of 
organising themselves into an International Congress, The main 
purpose of this new organisation, the International Congress of 
Orientalists, was to afford facilities to Orientalists from all parts 
of the world to come together pericdically so that they may 
collectively ‘contribute to the growing knowledge of things 
Oriental’ and, ‘enjoy personal converse with fellow-workers in 
their several branches of Orientalism’. The sessions of the 
International Congress were expected to give the Orientalists of 
the world an opportunity to take, at fixed intervals, a survey of the 
work done in the field of Oriental studies at different centres of 
learning and research. Such surveys helped them to realise 
where they stood and what still remained to be accomplished. 
Scholars, gathering from different parts of the world, spoke to 
their colleagues on the special subjects of their recent investiga- 
tions. This had a great practical advantage in that it helped to 
avoid considerable duplication of work. It was further realised 
that personal communication, helped, in most cases, to solve the 
difficulties and resolve the doubts of individual scholars much 
more easily than correspondence. Moreover, at these sessions, 
scholars coming from different centres could plan and arrange to 
execute huge literary and research schemes, such as dictionaries, 
bibliographies, archaeological excavations ete., which required 
‘collaboration and joint effort, Apart from these advantages of a 
more or less limited academic character, the Internationgl Con- 
gress certainly served a higher purpose from the point of view of 
humanity at large. The words uttered by a distinguished scholar 
at one of the sessions are indeed significant, “We of the 
twentieth century come together,” he said; “not so much that 
we may read and listen fo learned papers, as that we may see 
each other face to face and recognise that we are fellow- workers 
at the noble task of helping the Hast and the West to understand 
each other and so to respect each other, and so to live in peace 
and goodwill together. This I take to be the real purpose, the 
first purpose of this international gathering ” n 
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The proceedings of the earlier sessions stow that several 
Indian scholars - either as delegates of Central and Provincial 
Governments and of learned bodies or in their individual capa- 
city - had attended these sessions and actively participated in 
their deliberations, A special mention may be made, in this 
connection, of Bhandarkar and Sukthankar, whose excellent 
work was particularly appreciated atthe sessions of the Inter. 
national Congress. It may also be added that many important 
resolutions relating to Indic studies, such as the ones about the 
Linguistic Survey of India, and the Critical Editicn of India’s 
National “Epic, Mahabharata, have been passed by the Inter- 
national Congress. 


The twenty-first International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Paris in July 1948 was organised by the Asiatic Society of 
France. Four different bodies were set up for this purpose -~ a 
Committee of Patrons consisting of high personages like the 
President of the Republic of France, the Foreign Minister, the 
Education Minister, the Mayor of Paris, and the Rector of the 
Paris University ; a Committee of Honour consisting mainly of 
Directors of academic bodies; a Council of Organization; and an 
Executive Committee, which has already been referred to else- 
where, In addition to these four committees, the Congress itself 
elected, at its inaugural session, a Consultative Committee 
comprising about 15 scholars representing different countries, 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that, though Professor Radha- 
krishnan was formally elected to this Committee, Dr. Kane, 
Professor Chatterji, and myself were also permitted to participate 
in its deliberations, 


The twenty-first session commenced on Friday, the 28rd July, 
and terminated on Saturday, the 31st July. Before the formal 
inauguration of the Congress, an informal reunion of the 
Congressists was held on the morning of the 23rd, This informal 
meeting gave scholars coming from different countries an 
opportunity to renew old contacts and develop new ones. It was 
‘at this reunion that acholars fixed up among themselves appoint- 
ments for further personal discussions etc, on subjects and 
problems of mutual interest. Such informal receptions serve a 
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very useful purpose indeed, and the All India Oriental Conference 
may introduce, with advantage, this new feature in its sessions. 
Another thing which struck me as very beneficial was the period 
of nearly ten days over which the work of the International 
Congress was spread. Our experience at the All India Oriental 
Conference is that we have to rush through avery crowded pro- 
gramme within about threedays, This leaves hardly any time 
for any really fruitful personal contacts. Some improvement in 
this direction is, in my opinion, desirable. About four hundred 
delegates attended the Paris session of the International Congress. 
Most countries in Europe, with the conspicuous exception of the 
Soviet Union and Germany, and all countries of the East, except 
Japan, were officially represented at the session. Delegates had 
also come from the U, S, A. and some other countries in the 
American continents. The absence of Orientalists from Germany, 
which may justifiably claim to have been the real home of Ori- 
entalism in Europe, and which had been steadily enriching, even 
until recent times, her old and distinguished traditions in this 
field of learning, was strongly felt by most of the delegates 
present, It was felt that political considerations, however vital 
to some, should not have prevented the German savants from 
attending this gathering of learned researchers. Having had the 
advantage of being educated at & German University, and also 
having had the privilege of making personal acquaintance with 
several German Orientalists of today, I was personally much 
disappointed at this unfortunate lacuna in the Paris gathering. 
Most of the sittings of the Congress and its several sections were 
held in the spacious and well-appointed halls of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris. 
French and English, and, in some cases, German, were the 
languages officially recognised at the Congress, Whenever dele- 
gates so desired, arrangements were made to give summaries, in 
English, of speeches made in French or German. 

The inaugural’ session of the Congress commenced at 4 p. m. 
on the 23rd July, in the Boutmy Amphitheatre of the Academy 
of Political Science, Professor Bacot presiding. The proceedings 
opened with a report on the twentieth session of the Congress 
held at Brussels, in1938, submitted by its General Secretary. 
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The President, Professor Bacot, is a distinguished Orientalist of 
long standing and has made remarkable contributions to Tibetan 
studies, His dictionary of the Tibetan language is now regarded 
as an authoritative piece of work. Bacot is at present the Presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Paris. In his presidential address, 
he expressed, on behalf of tha French Orientalists, his genuine 
pleasure at the privilege they had of welcoming their colleagues 
from far and near at the International Congress, which was being 
held after a sad and unfortunate interval of over a decade. He 
stressed the importance of Orientalism from the point of view of 
humanities in general, and expressed the hope that Orientalists 
would not fail to do their little bit in properly reshaping the mind 
of the world. After Bacot’s presidential address, delegates from 
different countries conveyed their fraternal greetings to the 
twenty~first International Congress. Professor Radhakrishnan 
spoke, in his usual inimitable way, on behalf of India, 
Eloquently quoting from the renowned French author, 
Anatole France, he showed how, in his troubled times, 
the latter received inspiration from the teachings of Gautama, 
the Buddha, Radhakrishnan urged upon the necessity of the 
Buddha’s ideals of prajñā or comprehension and karun@ or com- 
passion-knowledge and well-doing-for a project of readjustment 
of human relations all over the world. Mere economic and 
political planning, divorcsd from a consideration of the funda- 
mentals in life, he added, is, as we are experiencing from day to 
day, bound to fail. Radhakrishnan then dilated upon mrdutà 
or gentleness, the weapon used by Gandhiji, in this twentieth 
century, with utmost success—a weapon, which he characterised, 
quoting from the MaAhübhürala, as the sharpest of all weapons. 
Radhakrishnan concluded by saying that the message of 
prajüü and karund, given, centuries ago, by the Buddha, is also 
the message to be conveyed today by Indology to the Orientalists 
of the world. The greetings from the delegates were followed by 
ihe election of the consultative committee and the announcement 
of the special problems for discussion at the Congress. The General 
Assembly was then adjourned to resume its work, through 
different sections, from the next morning. 
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The work of the Congress, as a whole, may be divided into 
three main items, namely, (i) receptions and social gatherings ; 
(ii) special meetings and visits to museums, exhibitions, and 
learned societies; and( iii) sectional meetings. The last-men- 
tioned was, of course, the most important. I shall, however, 
consider thase items in the order given above. On Saturday, the 
24th July, the second day of the Congress, delegates to the Con- 
gresses of Linguisticins and of Orientalists were entertained at a 
reception in the Hotel de Ville by the Mayor of Paris, who, it 
may be incidentally mentioned, is a brother of General de Gaulle. 
Sir Raghavan Pillai, the Indian Charge d' Affairs at Paris, gave 
a party on the 26th July. We, the delegates from India, got an 
opportunity, on that occasion, to meet several Indians now resi- 
dent at Paris. On the 28th July, a reception was held in the 
Cernuschi Museum. Professor Grousset, who was the General 
Secretary of the Congress, is the Curator of this Museum. Grousset 
has done very valuable work in the field of Tibetan, Chinese, and 
Greater Indian studies. The French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
entertained the delegates at a reception held on the 29th July. 
( A reference may be made to a very interesting point in connec- 
tion with this reception. I+ relates to the proverbially unsteady 
character of Ercnoh cabinets. When the invitations for the 
reception were issued to the delegates on the first day of the Con- 
gress, our host was expected to be M. Bidault, who was then the 
Foreign Minister in M. Schumann’s cabinet. During the next 
two days, however, a change of ministry took place. M. Andre 
Marie became the Premier, and M, Schumann became the Foreign 
Minister and thus our host onthe day of the reception.), On the next 
day, that is, the 30th July, Professor Louis Renou, the Director of 
the Institute of Indian Civilization in the Sorbonne, and his collea- 
gues invited several scholars interested in Indological studies 
for an evening party at the Institute. Here Indologists from 
several countries got an opportunity for informally meeting their 
colleagues from other countries and for discussing with them 
matters of mutual interest. It must be emphasised that informal 
meetings of this sort must be regarded as an essential part of such 
learned Congresses, and must, therefore, be encouraged also in 
India. Many times it happens that more solid and substantial 
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reaults~ both from the academic and the bigger international 
points of view — are achieved at these informal gatherings than at 
formal secticnal meetings. 


Turning to the second item, namely special meetings and 
visits to museums etc,, I must first mention the visit to the 
Louvre. It is really impossible to exaggerate the remarkable 
character and the grest value of this excellent collection of 
specimens of ancient, mediaeval, and modern art. The city of 
Paris has traditionally claimed that she has been, through ages, 
and still is the most important centre in the world for the study 
of art. Even a casual visit to the Louvre would convince 
anyone that this claim is not altogether unjustified. The Musée 
Guimet is, on the other hand, of greater academic interest for an 
Orientalist. It has a wonderful collection of archaeological finds 
from the Hast, such as Buddhist sculptures and monuments of 
ancient art from the French and other European colonies in 
South-East Asia—that is, from what is popularly, and, perhaps, 
more appropriately, known as Greater India. Particular mention 
must be made, in this context, of the excellent work done in the 
field of Greater Indian studies by the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme ~- 
Orient. In the afternoon of the 25th July, a special general 
session of the Congress was held in the Musée Guimet to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this great French Oriental 
Academy. Interesting lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, 
were delivered about the archaeological and other work of the 
EFEO by Grousset, Coedes, and Stern among others. A report 
was algo submitted on the achievement of the French archaeo- 
logical delegation in Afghanistan, From what I saw and heard 
on that occasion, [ was persuaded to think that French Orienta- 
lists are now paying greater attention to investigations relating 
to Greater India than to those relating to India, and that they 
are now putting greater emphasis on archaeological evidence 
than on literary sources. 


Since my last visit to France, some ten years ago, I have often 
thought that, broadly speaking, recent Indie studies in French 
show three main trends or traditions, associated with the names 
of the three great French savants, Sylvain Levi, la Vallee Poussin, 
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and Foucher, and in the main dealing, respectively, with 
Sanskritic studies, Buddhistic studies, and Greater Indian studies, 
The majority of French scholars now seem to be turning more 
and more towards the last-named school. This must, of course, 
be taken to be just a casual observation and not any deliberate 
conclusion. 


An exhibition depicting the various stages in the 
development of writing in Eastern countries was organised 
in the National Library of Paris on the 26th July. Considerable 
material, of great value, on the subject was collected and 
properly arranged, The cabinets of ancient and medieval coins, 
seals, eto, of the East and the West, which were also exhibited 
on that occasion, proved of great interest to the students of 
comparative numismatics, The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
ranks amongst the biggest collections of printed books and manu- 
scripts in the world. There are in the Bibliotheque many impor- 
tant manuecripts also on Sanskritic and Buddhist subjects, During 
my recent stay at Paris in connection with the Congress, I took 
the opportunity of visiting the Bibliotheque several times parti- 
cularly with a view to examining the Zahübhürata manuscripts 
deposited there, The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
had commissioned me to secure, for the Institute, photo-copies of 
an important manuscript of the Santiparvan in Bengali chara- 
cters, dated Saka 1599. Thanks to the keen interest which 
Dr. Filliozat took in our work, arrangements could soon be made 
to take photos of the manuscript. HereI must not fail thank- 
fully to acknowledge the courtesy which was uniformly shown 
me in this connection by tha staff of the Bibliotheque, I must 
also say that I was greatly impressed by the amazing capacity 
for quick recovery on the part of the French nation, It will not 
be out of place here if I mention that almost immediately after 
the formal cessation of the second World War, the Bhandarkar 
Institute had applied to the Bibliotheque Nationale for photo-copies 
of a Śāradā manuscript of the Bhismaparvan, which was expected 
to prove of very great value for the critical edition of that parv. n, 
and the Institute actually got these photo-copies without much 
delay, (These have since been utilised, with great advantage; 
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by the editor of the Bhismaparvan ), When one takes into account 
the fact that the entire national life of France was sericusly 
disorganised during the years of war, this fraternal gesture, on 
the part of the Bibliotheque, which was also indicative of the 
rapid recovery of the French national life, deserves utmost praise. 
I noticed similar examples of quick recovery also in Holland. 
Aremarkable exhibition relating to ancient Iranian life and 
Culture was organised in the Cernuschi Museum, which we 
visited on the 28th July. This exhibition was greatly enriched 
through several acquisitions from the Museum of Teharan, In 
ihe afternoon of the 30th July, a special general meeting of the 
Congress was held to commemorate the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of Al Beruni. Itis well-known that this famous Arabian 
scholar visited India and has written a marvellous account 
of the religion, philosophy, literature, geography, archaeology, 
astronomy, customs, laws, and astrology of India about 1030 A.D. 
( This is available in an annotated English translation made by 
Dr. Sachau and published in the Trübner's Oriental Series). 
Orientalists from many countries paid glowing tributes to the 
remarkable achievements of Al Beruni. Professor Chatterji made, 
on this occasion, a speech which was full of much new informa- 
tion. For instance, he drew the attention of scholars to a rare 
coin, which was issued by a Muslim raler ~ Mahmud of Ghazna- 
and which bore a Sanskrit legend. Chatterji suggested, on the 
basis of much evidence, that the inspiration for this unique coin 
must have come from Al Beruni. It is hoped thaé Oriental 
Institutes in India also will soon come forward, and, show, ina 
fitting manner, their appreciation of the work of this great 

Arabian traveller, scholar, and historian. i 


The main work of the International Congress was conducted 
through ten different sections. The meetings of these sections 
were normally held for about 3 to 4 hours in the mornings through- 
out the week beginning from Saturday, the 24th July. These 
sections were :— (1) Egyptology; (2) Semitic studies ; (3) Assy- 
tiology ; (4) (a) Iranian studies, (b) Turkology ; (5) Indology ; 
(6) Indo-Chinese and Indonesian (Greater Indian) studies; (7) 
Sinology.;(8) Islam: (a) The Koran and juridical sciences, (b ) 
Islam and other cultures, (c) Islamic social sciences, (d) Islamic 
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archacology; (9) Hast and West; (10) Ethnology. (It may 
be noted, in this connection, that the work of the All India Oriental 
Conference, which deals with all aspects of Indology, is divided 
into 13 main sections, such as, Vedic, Iranian, Dravidian, 
Islamic, Classical Sanskrit eto.) A detailed programme of 
papers to be read and discussed and of lecturés to be delivered in 
each section was made available to delegates immediately on 
their arrival at Paris. They were thus enabled to decide, accor- 
ding to their interests, which sections to attend and when. 
I attonded the entire proceedings of the Indology section and some 
sittings of the sections dealing with Assyriology, Lranology, 
Greater Indian Studies, East and West, and Ethnology. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to present here an exhaustive and 
critical report on the discussions in the various sestions which 
I attended. What I shall be doing is to refer, in broad outlines, 
and in an objective manner, to some of the important work done 
in the Indology section only. 


The official President of the Indology section was Professor 
Jules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s excellent work in the field of Indo- 
European linguistics, particularly with reference to Indian lan- 
guages, is quite well-known. His La Langue Marathe is an autho- 
ritative book on the origin and growth of the Marathi language. 
(A translation of this book in Marathi, prepared by Dr, V. G.. 
Paranjpe, was published at Poona some years ago), Professor 
Bloch inaugurated the work of the Indology section with a 
welcome-speech on the morning of the 24th July. He had 
decided that, though he was the official President of the Section, 
a different President should be elected, on each day, from among 
the Indologists who had gathered there, This was indeed a gra 
ceful gesture! The Presidents .so elected on successive days 
were : Lamotte ( Belgium ), Gonda ( Holland ), Turner ( England), 
Radhakrishnan (India), Dumont (U.S. À.), Morgenstierne 
(Norway), and Ratnasuriya (Ceylon), Professor Lamotte be- 
longs to the tradition of la Vallee Poussin and has dono remarka. 
ble work in the field of Buddhistic studies, His critical studies 
on the Bhagavadgitd, published in 1929, are also well-known to 
students of Indian philosophy.- Gonda is well-known for hig 
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critical edition of the Javanese adapation of the Bhismaparvan, 
published in 1987. Two years earlier, he had published an edition 
of the Javanese version of the Bhagavadgild, In this respect, 
Gonda may be said to be following the distinguished traditions of 
Juynboll and Kern. He has taken interest in Vedic studies 
also, and his contributions concerning the style, rhetoric, and 
magic of the Atharvarveda are undoubtedly quite original 
and illuminating He has established a really good centre 
of Indology at the University of Utrecht. Turner is at present 
the Director of the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies. His monumental work about Nepalese, besides 
several other contributions, has earned for him a weli~deserved 
place among distinguished linguisticians of today. Dumont 
is the Professor of Indic studies at Baltimore. He has 
made a special study of the Vedio ritual, in its many 
aspects, and his monographs on the AsSvemedha and the Agni- 
hotra amply testify to his thorovgh study of the subject. He 
ig at present busy at an annotated English translation of the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana. On the day on which he presided, he was 
himself expected to present a paper to the section. At that time, 
therefore, Professor Renou of the Paris University took the 
chair. Renou is a renowned Sanskritist, and particularly his 
work in the field of Vedic philology and Sanskrit grammar has 
received unanimous approbation from competent scholars, 
Morgenstierne of the Oslo University is interested in regional 
linguistics and has done some remarkable work relating to the 
dialects round about the NWF province, Ratnasuria is the dean 
of the faculty of oriental studies af the Ceylon University, and 
is, at present, in charge of the Etymological Dictionary of 
Simhelese. He has also worked as a Lecturer in Simhalese at 
the London School of Oriental Studies for some years, 


At the very first session of the Indology section, on the 
94th July, after the formal spoeches of Bloch and Lamotte, I was 
asked to initiate the proceedings of the section with a report on 
the recent progress in Indology in India. I presented a more or 
less exliaustive survey of the important work recently done in 
India, emphasising, in an objective manner, the main trends of 
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Indological studies in India, and the lines on which these studies 
are at present proceeding. Attention of Western Indologists 
was particularly drawn to the Comprehensive History of India, 
now planned and being executed through three different projects; 
the excellent work in lexicography and bibliography; critical 
editions of Sanskrit texts; the organisation of manuscript- 
collections and the consequent publication of alarge number of 
hitherto unknown or unpublished Sanskrit texts; Chinese and 
Tibetan Buddhistic studies; preliminary work being done for an 
exhaustive history of Prakrit literature; archaeological excava- 
tions at Brahmagiri, Karad, Arikmedu, and Taxila; corpus of 
Indian numismatics; recent discovery of Bharatpur hoard of 
Gupta gold coins etc. ete. I was happy to learn, from several 
European and American colleagues, that they found my report 
very useful and enlightening—particularly so because, during the 
period of war and subsequent years, the academic contacts of 
their countries with India had almost come to an end, and con- 
sequently they were not sufficiently aware of the work being 
done in India in their respective spheres of interest, Arising out 
of the discussion which followed andin which several Indologists 
participated, I had an occasion to speak further about the work 
of the Catalogus Catalogorum undertaken by the Madras 
University ; the work relating to Abhidharma ; Greater Indian 
research; scientific study of indian dialects, etc, A similar 
but much shorter report on the work done in Ceylon was 
presented by Dr. Hettiaratchi of the Ceylon University. 
Professor Chatterji presented two papers tothe section. One 
ofhis papers related to the Arabic version of the Mahabhürala, 
prepared in 1026 A, D., by Abul Hasan. This version was 
brought to the notice of Orientalists by the French scholar, 
Reynaud, in 1845. Chatterji discussed, from the linguistic 
point of view, the Arabic forms of the names of the Mahabharata 
heroes given in that Arabic version, and concluded that they 
must have been derived from some Prakrit modifications of the 
original names in Sanskrit. This led to another important 
conclusion, namely, that, in the early 11th century, there must 
have existed a Prakrit version of the Mahābhārata, on which 
Abul Hasan’s Arabic version was based. Chatterji further pointed 
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out that, from the study of the Prakrit modifications of the 
Sanskrit original names, it would appear that that Prakrit belong: 
ed to the North-Western part of India. In the discussion that 
followed, I emphasised the importance of the Arabic version 
from the point of view of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, 
which is being published by the Bhandarkar Institute. No 
manuscripts or testimonia used for the Critical Edition belong to 
a date prior to 1000 A, D. The Arabic version would therefore 
serve as an important testimonium. And if, by a happy chance, 
the Prakrit version on which, according to Chatterji, the Arabic 
version is based, is discovered, it would indeed prove of inesti- 
mable value. Moreover, as Chatterji suggests that that Prakrit 
version must have belonged to North-Western India, its value 
would be still greater. For, in that case, it can be assumed that 
the Prakrit version itself was based on an original North-Western 
Sanskrit text—tradition—a text-tradition, which, according to our 
present estimate, was the shortest and, therefore, perhaps, the 
nearest to the original epic. In his second paper, Chatterji made 
an attempt to estimate the contribution of the Kirdtas to Hindu 
history and culture. He suggested that the Kiratas, who are 
frequently mentioned in ancient Indian literature, were the Indo- 
Mongoloid people, who had settled in Nepal, Manipur, Ahom, 
Bodo etc. The present Hindu culture, according to Chatterji, 
is the result of four successive cultural layers—the Austric or 
Nis&da, the Dravidian, the Aryan, and the Indo-Mongoloid or 
Kiràts. Miss Vaudeville, who is an advanced research student 
at the Paris University, read a very interesting paper on the 
composition of the Tulasi- Rümüyama. Among other things, she 
analysed the rôles played by Siva, Yajfiavalkya, and Bhusandi 
in the narration of the Rama-Carita-Manasa, and evaluated 
Tulasi’s debt, in the philosophical portions of his Ra@mayanz, to 
the Yoga-VGsistha and the Adhyütma- Rümüyana. Mr. Balbir, an 
Indian student working for his Doctorate at the Paris University, 
presented a critical account of a manuscript on Sanskrit drama. 
turgy in the Sarasvati-Bhavana Library of Benares, He pointed 
out that this work on Natyasastra, called the N@tydlocana, was 
somewhat unique in that, besides the normal discussions on the 
subject, it contained practical instructions to actors, Mm, Dr, Kane 
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made very suggestive comments on both these papers and indieat- 
ed the lines on whieh further research in the subjeots could be 
profitably pursued. The paper, by Mr. de Jong, on the Problem of 
the Absolute according to the Madhyamikas, gave rise to con- 
siderable discussion about Buddhist Metaphysics. The speaker's 
analysis of the conceptions of svabhdva and paramürtha, according 
to Nagarjuna, was followed by a lucid statement by Radhakrishnan 
regarding the nature of śūnyatā, Sünyatü or the so-called void of 
Buddhist schools, Radhakrishnan explained, is something positive, 
He observed that metaphysical views were self-contradictory and 
therefore they were void ; empirical objects are void because 
they are conditioned by other things and are not self - existent, 
The Absolute also is void in the sense that it cannot be described 
by empirical predicates. But the sunyatà of the Buddhist schools 
is something positive, as i5 is described by ancient Buddhist 
teachers, like Haribhadra, as bodhicitia or the supreme knowledge, 
which is karunagarbha, or has mercy as its inner capacity. 
Professor Dumont of Baltimore presented three notes on the text 
of the third Kanda of the Taittiriya-Braéhmana. In one of these 
notes, he discussed the exact sense of the verb adhi + efi, In the 
second note, Dumont pointed out that the words iuvarda and 
balivarda, occurring in the Tailtiriya-Brahmana, could not have 
been original Sanskrit words, as no satisfactory etymology of 
these can be offered. He, therefore, suggested that they were the 
prakritisations of the Sanskrit words, rtuvarta and parivarta respe- 
etively. In his third note, he discussed the form asau. Among 
other papers read and discussed in the section, mention must be 
specially made of de Vreese's paper on Kalhana and the Puranic 
tradition about Kashmir; Meile’s paper on certain similarities 
between the Dravidian and the Altaic languages; Bareau’s paper 
on Sariputra’s Abhidharma; Eliade's paper on the Symbolical 
Significance of Buddha's seven Steps; and Sinha’s paper on the 
Bearing of Numismatics on the History of the Later Imperial 
Guptas, Some papers were submitted jointly to the sections of 
Indology, Greater Indian Studies, and Sinology. From among 
these may be mentioned : Background of the Prohibition of taking 
Life in the Tang Dynasty, by Hulsewe; Sino-Tibeto-Burmese 


Linguistics, by Durr; Chronology of the Ajanta Monuments, and 
3 
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Indian Motifs in the Khmer Art, by Stein; and Agastya, the 
Heró of Hindu Expansion in the Far East, by Lavy. 


Besides the reading and discussion of research-papers, the 
Indolozy section considered some problems of a more general 
interest. R. Schwab, for instance, initiated a discussion about 
how the higher acientific philological work of the Indologists may 
be coordinated with popular interest in humanities in general, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes proposed a scheme for restarting the 
work of Oriental Bibliography on new lines. Professor Renou 
emphasised the importance of the proposed Encyclopaedia of 
Technical Terms in ancient Indian Thought and outlined the 
general principles underlying the work. Dr. Maryla Falk,. who 
has taken a lead in this project, also spoke on the subject in great 
detail The scheme envisages two stages in its completion, 
Important technical terms will be studied from the historical 
‘and philologiéal points of view. The results of such a study of 
different terms made by different scholars will be published in & 
journal to be called Sazj&ü-vyakarama, and to be managed by an 
Editorial Board consisting of Indian and Western Indologists. 
(A ‘study of Nama and Ripa in Indian thoughtby Dr. Falk, 
published by the Calcutta University, would give óné an idea of 
how the work is expected to be done). In the second stage, 
ali these monographs or articles would be so coordinated as 
to produce a comprehensive and connected History of 
Anciént Indian Thought. The idea of such an encyclopaédia 
was first mooted at the Delhi Session of the Indian Philosophi- 
ċal Congress. It was forwarded to Western Indologists for 
comments and approval The Indology section  resolvéd 
that the scheme be now recommended to the All India 
Oriental Conference for implementation. There was also-a 
discussion about the Thesarus Linguae Sanscrite, which the 
Deccan College Research Institute of Poona proposes to under- 
take, On behalf of the scholars, who expect to be able to 
éollaborate in this huge project, Renou explained the theoretical 
aspect of this work, while I spoke about its practical side. Thé 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, in seven volumes, is, even today, 
regarded as the authoritative dictionary of Sanskrit language, But 
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since Roth and Bóhtlingk prepared that dictionary, quite a large 
number of Sanskrit texte, manuscripte, inscriptions etc. have been 
brought to light. In the light of all this new material, some 
essential revision of the St. Petersburg is called for. This is 
indeed an enormous task and will require many years of patient, 
thorough, and intelligent work, It will then meet the urgent 
need of Sanskritists all over the world. The Indology section, 
therefore, forwarded to the General Body of the Congress a 
resolution congratulating the Deccan College Research Institute, 
fer having decided to undertake the work at an early date. 
Resolutions were also forwarded from the section to the 
General Body relating to a revised linguistic and folklore survey. 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylen; the urgent necessity of publish- 
ing the remaining part of Geldner’s German translation of the 
Rgveda; the Vedic lexicographical work being carried on by Vishva 
Bandhu Sastri ; and the Simhalese etymological dictionary. 


The concluding general session of the International Congress 
was held at 2-30 p. m, on Saturday, the 31st of July. As many 
as twenty-one resolutions-some forwarded by. the different sections 
of the Congress and others proposed by the consultative committee 
were passed at this open session. A reference has already been 
made to some of the resolutions forwarded by the Indology section, 
Among the other resolutions passed, the following deserve to be 
specially mentioned: (1 ) It was recommended to all the peoples 
of the world that, from the school stage onwards, some knowledge 
of Indian, Chinese, and Islamic cultures should be included in the 
curriculum, since these cultures embraced over one half of the 
human race. (2) The Congress suggested that ways and means 
should be found to prevent police restrictions or political ideolo- 
gies from interfering with academic research work. (3) Th: 
Congress expressed appreciation for the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
and the great Dictionary of the Iranian language. (4) It was 
decided to postpone the consideration of a proposal to form a 
Union of Orientalists to collaborate in the work of the UNESCO. 
Similar Unions of scientists have already been formed. It was 
suggested that, in the mean while, a scheme for a Union of 
Qrientalists should bo forwarded to prominent and well- establi- 
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shed Oriental Institutes of the world and their opinions in the 
matter sought. 

Official invitations to the International Congress for its next 
session were received from four countries, namely, Sweden, Egypt, 
Turkey and Indie. Jn the consultative committee, MM. Dr. 
Kane ably conveyed India's invitation. India is a country 
where many very old Oriental Societies are functioning. 
Barring the Oriental Society of Batavia, which was founded 
by the Dutch in 1778, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded 
in 1784, is the oldest institution of its kind. The Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society was foundedin 1804. In recent years 
also, many institutes of Oriental Research have been started and 
are doing really good work. The invitation from India therefore, 
means an invitation from all these Criental Institutes. Moraover, in 
India, there already exists the All India Oriental Conference, which 
isa regularly~functioning well-organised central body of -Indian 
Orientalists. This organisation may very well cooperate with 
the International Congress, and a joint session of the two bodies 
would indeed prove mutually beneficial. It is further desirable 
that a session of the International Congress should now be held 
in Asia. India is practically the centre of Asia. Through her 
Austric-speaking and Sino-Tibetan - speaking population, she is 
culturally linked up with Indo-China, Indonesia and beyond, 
as also with Tibet, China, Korea, Mongolia, and Japan. And 
tbrough her Islamic population, she has close cultural ties with 
the Islamic world. India is thus culturally connected both with 
the Near East and the Far East. From the practical point of 
view also, India, among all Asiatic countries, is most easy of 
access to people both of Asia and Europe. With her newly 
acquired independence, India would assure modest but very 
cordial welcome and hospitality to scholars who are devoting 
their life-time for the proper understanding and evaluation of 
her ancient heritage, as well as of the cultures of her neighbours. 
The consultative coramitteo, however, on considering all the four 
invitations, recommended to the Congress, and the General Body 
of the Congress accepted their recommendation, that the next, 
that is, the twenty-te:ond scss'on should be held at Istanbul in 
Turkey some time in 1951. 
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During the session of the Congress, I had the privilege of 
meeting and making personal acquaintance of several Indologists 
of repute. I had already known some of them through corres- 
pondence, while others I came &cross for the first time. I was 
very happy to find that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and its work - particularly the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata - are universally held in high esteem. My close 
association with the Institute and the Critical Edition, which, 
I realised, was perhaps my only qualification, was, therefore, the 
best introduction to any gathering of Orientalists, While outlin- 
ing the work of the section of Indology, I have already referred 
to many Indologists. In addition to these scholars, I tried to 
establish fruitful contacte, personally as well as institutionally, 
with several others. From among the British Indologists, I met at 
Paris, besides Turner, Master (Indian Linguistics, Dravidian 
Languages ) and Rylands ( Sanskrit classics) of the London 
School of Oriental Studies, and Bailey (Sanskrit, Indo-Scythian 
Studies) of the Cambridge University. Similarly I met Bosch 
(Greater Indian Studies), van  Lohuizen-de Leeuw (Indo- 
Iranian ), and Pott ( Greater Indian Archaeology, Tantric studies) 
from Holland; Duda (Semitic studies ), Editor of the WZKM, 
from Austria ; Regamey ( Buddhist Philosophy and Art, Sinolo- 
logy ) from Switzerland; Maryla Falk (Indian Philosophy ) 
now in Italy; Kurat( History ) from Turkey ; Lingat ( Compara- 
tive Law) from Indo-China; Prince Dhani Nivat ( Siamese 
cultural History ) and Luang Boribal Buribhand (Siamese 
Archaeology ) from Siam. From among our French hosts, I 
came in particularly close contact with Bloch (Indian Lingui- 
stics), Lacombe (Indian Philosophy ), Meile ( Modern Indian 
Languages : Hindi and Tamil), Filliozat ( Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Indian Medicine ), and Renou ( Sanskrit). Owing to our common 
interest in Vedic Philology, Renou and myself became quite 
friendly. As a matter of fact, I may even goto the extent of 
saying that I regard my newly-developed friendship with Renou 
as one of the very special advantages accruing from my recent 
trip to Europe. At the International Congress of Linguistians 
held at Paris, and the International Congress of Philosophy held 
at Amsterdam, some sittings of which I had the good fortune to 
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attend, 1 met some more scholars with whom also I have been 
able to establish ugeful contacts. . 

After the Congress was over, I decided to utilise the little 
time that was at my disposal in visiting some other centres of 
Indological studies in Europe. Accordingly I went to London and 
Oxford in England, and to Leiden and Amsterdam in Holland, 
I was very anxious to visit Germany and renew my old acquain- 
tances among the Indologists in that country but, owing to 
the many restrictions on the journey to and within Germany, 
which are in force at present, in that country, I could mot 
go to Germany. In London, I visited three institutions which 
are well-known in Indological circles: the British Museum, 
the London. School ef Oriental Studies, and the Library of 
the Commonwealth Ministry (formerly the India Office 
Library ) Most of the workers of the London School of 
Oriental Studies I had met at Paris. In London, Rylands, 
wha had been to India. some years ago and with whom 
I had already become acquainted at that time, kindly showed me 
round the excellent library of the London University. At tie 
British Museum,. I had the privilege of meeting Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, who, with Professor V, W, Thomas, is now the doyen of 
British Indologists, Barnett's work in the field of Indian philoso- 
phy, linguistics, and history is too well-known to need any 
special mention. Many eminent Indian Indologists, including 
Chatterji, De, and Katre, had, I believe, the advantage of Barnett’s 
guidance and training when they worked at the London School. 
Personally I may be said to have become acquainted with Bar- 
nett long ago, when, in my study of the Bhagavadgità, I was 
inclined to agree with his suggestion that the so-called 
inconsistencies in the poem were to be explained away on the 
assumption of the confused and nof-precise philosophical termi- 
nology adopted in it. It was indeed an inspiring sight to mee 
the old scholar still working regularly and hard in the Indian 
section of the British Museum. He was then busy with properly 
cataloguing Indian, particularly Bengali, publications received 
atthe Museum. We talked, at some length, about men and 
work in Indology in India, and when I left him, I felt that I was 
taking with me some new ideas regarding future Indological 
‘seseareh in Europe and India, Dr. H, N. Randle, who was a 
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Professor of Philosophy at the Allahabad University, has baen in 
Gharge of the India Office Library for quite along time. It muat 
be said that, under Randle’s courteous and helpful direction, the 
Library is becoming increasingly useful, I saw him at the Library 
and discussed with him how closer cooperation between that 
Library and the Bhandarkar Institute, particularly in the matter 
of the loaning out of manuscripts, can be brought about. The 
future of that library, in the new political set-up, is uncertain; 
bit it is to be earnestly hoped that this precious collection of books 
and manuscripts will be maintained intact and made accessible 
to a larger number of scholars. From London I went over to 
Oxford, and met Professor Thomas Burrow, who is the Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University. Burrow is at present mainly 
occupying himself with the study of Dravidian loan-words 
in Sanskrit, and is presenting the results of his 
investigations through a series of articles called Dravidian 
Studies. He very kindly showed me round the India Institute 
of the University. There exists, in Great Britain, a fund called 
the ‘ Mahabharata Fund’. ‘The Professors of Sanskrit at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinborough are the trastees of that Fund. 
The Bhandarkar Institute has already received a substantial 
subvention from that Fund to meet the expenses of the printing 
ofthe Udyogaparvan in the Critical Edition. We are now in 
need of a further subvention from that Fund for the future 
Volumes of the Critical Edition. While in Paris, I had already 
spoken about it to Professor Bailey of the Cambridge University, 
I also spoke about it to Professor Burrow at Oxford. Both these 
trustées of the Mahabharata Fund have kindly agreed to consider 
with favour our appeal for subvention. There is at present no 
third trustee, as no appointment of Professor of Sanskrit is made 
at Edinborough, But, according to a recent order passed by the 
Court, the present two trustees are entitled to operate the Fund. 


From England, I proceaded to Holland. The Kern Institute 
of Leiden in Holland has been doing very great service indéed 
to the cause of Orientalism in general and Indology in 
particular. The guiding spirit of that Institute is Profe- 
sər Vogel A former officer in the Archaeological Survey 
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of India, Vogel has been responsible for building up a 
remarkable Institute for Oriental research. He is mainly 
interested in Indian art and archaeology, and his books on 
the subject are regarded as quite authoritative. The Annual 
Bibliography of Indian History and Archaeology, which is 
being published by the Kern Institute, owes its origin to 
Professor Vogel. I met him at Leiden and had a long talk with 
him on several matters relating to Indology. At this advanced 
age, he is studying certain problems relating to ancient 
Indian geography. Dr. Pott, the Curator of the Kern 
Tnstitute, took me round the Institute, as well as the 
famous Ethnological Museum of Leiden. The Museum contains 
many interesting and instructive exhibits relating to Indian and 
Greater Indian art, archaeology and ethnology. I had talks with 
Vogel and Pott about the cooperation which the Bhandarkar 
Institute is at present giving them inthe preparation of the 
Annual Bibliography, as well as about the possibility of exchange 
of Dutch and Indian research-publicatiens. In Holand, I observed 
that students still take considerable interest in Indological and 
allied studies and the faculties of these subjects at the Universities 
of Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen are doing some really good 
work, 

Tt must, however, be said that compared to the work formerly 
done in Europe, in the field of Indology and allied branches of 
learning, the work done there at present is definitely smaller in 
extent. The causes for this are, of course, not far to seek. To 
begin with, the interest in humanities in general, as against 
natural sciences, is] dwindling in Europe as elsewhere. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that interest in a specialised—and now lesa 
vital—branch, like Indology, is rapidly diminishing, Again quite 
considerable work in the field of Indology has already been done 
by European scholars. Almost every single aspect of the subject 
is tackled and deeply studied by the last two or three generations 
of Western Indologists, The tendency of the present-day Orienta- 
lists is therefore towards finding out new and hitherto unexplored 
fields for research. Moreover European Orientalists have realised 
that Indian Indologists themselves have now come forward and- 
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are doing competent work in the subieét, The present tendency 
to give greater prominence to archaeological excavations than to 
a mere study of literary work must also have been to some extent 
responsible in this ‘connection. For, archaeological investigations 
do not become possible except in rare cases, There was a time 
when in Europe, Orientalism and Indology were more or less 
synonymous terms, Oriental research almost meant research in the 
languages, literature, and culure of India Conditions hava now 
Changed. The generations of giants like Weber, Roth, Oldenberg, 
Jacobi, Bergaigne, Sylvain Levi, Macdonald, Whitney, Bloom- 
field and others have long since passed. Orientalists in the West 
are now exploring, and quite rightly too, new fields of research, 
They are devoting themselves to the study of Semitic languages 
and cultures, Assyriology, Hittite problems, Sinology, etc. 
in Indology itself, they are now turning to subjects which 
have hitherto received compsratively Jess attention, 
such as, Dravidian philology, Greater Indian studies, Chinese 
and Tibetan Buddhism, Modern Indian dialects, non-Aryan 
elements in Indian culture etc, It is necessary to add that all 
this is a comparative estimate — and that too on very broad lines. 
It is also necessary to add that whatever contributions are being 
made to Indology by Western scholars, at present, are characteris- 
ed by the same old thoroughness, originality and restraint. We 
have indeed to be grateful to them for this service. We can 
still learn from them quite a lot, particularly in the matter of 
the proper approach to a subject and scientific methodology. 
Indian researchers in the field of Indology are often charged with 
being too much inclined towards speculating, towards building 
up whole theories on the basis of very flimsy and inconclusive 
evidence. They are also charged with beingin the habit of 
always expressing themselves in superlatives. Our growing 
contacts with European scholars, on occasions like the sessions 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, will certainly enable 
us to coordinate, in our research, their methods with our 
insight. 


{ Many persons have helped me, in different ways, to make my 
recent trip to and stay in Europe pleasant, and - may I add?- 
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fruitful . The delegates of the Government of India- Radha: ^ 
krishnan, Kane and Chatterji-have indeed been very helpful. 
As.a matter of fact, Kane and Chatterji were truly my ‘friends,. 
philosophers, and guides, Professor Renou’s hospitality in 
France will remain an unforgettable experience. I have: ‘received 
from everybody, whom I met, nothing but courtesy and kindness, . 
To the Government of Bombay, the All-India Oriental Conference, 
and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, who appointed: 
me to represent them at the Paris session - and more particularly 

to the Government of Bombay, who made my trip at all 
possible - I express my ‘deep gratitude, The only way in which 

I ean hope to requite their obligations, in some small measure, 

is by dedicating myself more devotedly to the study of Indolog$, - 
and by being useful, in every Pone manner, to other students ` 
of this subject l- 


